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TO 

THE SOCIETIES OF SAINT NICHOLAS 

IN THS 

NEW NETHERLANDS, 

COHMOiaT CALUD 

NE W-YO R K. 

Most Dear and Wortht AssociAtES, 
In obedience to the conamand of the good saint 
who is equally an object of affectionate reverence 
to us all, as well as in due deference to the feelings 
of brotherhood which attach us irreyocably to those 
who honour his name, his yirtues, and his country, 
I dedicate this work to you jail without discrimina- 
tion or exception. As descendants, in whole or 
in part, from that illustrious people who, after con- 
quering nature by their industry and persererance, 
achiered liberty by their determined yalour, and 
learning and science by their intellectual vigour, 
I rejoice to see you instituting bonds of union, for 
the purpose of presenring the remembrance of such 
an honourable lineage, and the ties of a common 
origin. While we recollect with honest pride the 
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industry, the integrity, the enterprise, the love of 
liberty, and the heroism of old "faderland,^ let us 
not forget that the truest way to honour worthy an- 
cestors is to emulate their example 

That you may long live to cherish the memory 
of so excellent a saint, and such Tenerable fore- 
fathers is the earnest wish of 

Your associate and friend, 

NicHOULS JEqipivb Oudbnarde. 

Nieuw-Aimterdain, July, 1827. 
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AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT, 

. WmCH IS EARNESTLY RECOMMENDED TO THE 
ATTENTITE PERUSAL OF THE JU- 
DICIOUS reader; 



You will please to miderstand^ gentle reader, that 
being a true descendant of the adrenturous Hol- 
landers who first discorered the renowned island 
of Manhattan — which is every day becoming more 
and more -worth its weight in paper money — I hare 
all my life been a sincere and fervent follower of the 
right reverend and jolly St. Nicholas, the only tu- 
telary of this mighty state. I have never, on any 
proper occasion, omitted doijng honour to his mem- 
ory by keeping his birthday with all due observ- 
ances, and paying him my respectful devoirs on 
Christmas and Newyear^s eve. 
* Fiom my youth upward I have -been always 
careful to hang up my stocking in the chimney 
comer, on both these memorable anniveiisaries ; and 
this I hope I may say without any unbecoming ebul- 
lition of vanity, that on no cccaaion did I ever £kI 
to rective gkrtous renaembvancea of his favour boA 
countenance, always saving two exceptioBs* Osca 
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when the good saint signified his displeasure at my 
tearing up a Dutch almanac, and again on occasion 
of my going to a Presbyterian meeting house with 
a certain little Dutch damsel, by filling my stock- 
ings with snow balls, instead savoury oily cookies. 

Saving these manifestations of his displeasure, I 
can safely boast of having been always a special 
favourite of the good St. Nicholas, who hath ever 
shown a singular kindness and suavity towards me 
in all seasons of my life,, wherein he hath at divers 
times and seasons of sore perplexity, more than 
once vouchsafed to appear to me in dreams and 
visions, always giviiig me sage advice and goodly 
admonition. The which never failed of being of 
great service to me in my progress through life, 
seeing I was not only his namesake, but always 
reverently honoured his name to the best of my 
poor abilities. 

From my youth upward I have, moreover^ been 
accustomed to call upon him in time of need ; and 
this I will say for him, that he always came 
promptly whenever he was within hearing. I will 
not detain the expectant reader with the relation of 
these special instances, touching the years of my 
juvenility, but straightway proceed to that which is 
material to my present purpose. 

The reader will please to comprehend that after 
I had, with the labour i^nd research of many years, 
completed the tales which I now, with an humble 
deference, offer to his acceptance, I was all at once 
9tnick dumb, with the unparalleled difficulty of find* 
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iDg a name for my woxk, seeing that every title 
appertinent to such dirertisemeiits hath been ap- 
plied over and over again, long and merry agone. 
Now, as before intimated to the judicious reader, 
whenever I am in sore perplexity of mind, as not 
unfrequently happens to such as (as it were) cudgel 
their brains for the benefit of their fellow-creatures 
— I say, when thus beleagured, I always shut my 
eyes, lean back in my chair, which is furnished 
with a goodly stuffed back and arms, and grope for 
that which I require in the profound depdis of ab- 
straction. 

It was thus I comported myself on this trying 
occasion, when, lo ! and behold ! I incontinently fell 
asleep, as it were, in the midst of my cogitationsi 
and while I was fervently praying to the good- 
hearted St. Nicholas to inspire me with a proper 
and significant name for this my mental offspring, 
I cannot with certainty say how long I had re- 
mained in the bonds of abstraction, before I was 
favoured with the appearance of a vision, which, at 
first sight, I knew to be that of the excellent St. 
Nicholas, who scorns to follow the pestilent fash- 
ions of modem times, but ever appears in the an- 
cient dress of the old patriarchs of Holland, And 
here I will describe the good saint, that peradven- 
ture all those to whom he may, in time to come, 
vouchsafe his presence, may know him at first 
sight, even as they know the father that begot 
them. 

He is a right fat, jolly, roistering little fellow— 

A3 
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if I may make bold to call him so familiarly — and 
had I not known him of old for a veritable saint, I 
might, of a truth, have taken him, on this occasion, 
for little better than a sinner. He was dressed in a 
snuff-coloured coat of goodly conceited dimensions, 
having broad skirts, cuffs mighty to behold, and 
buttons about the size of a moderate Newyear 
cooky. His waistcoat and breeches, of which he 
had a proper number, were of the same cloth and 
colour ; his hose of gray worsted ; his shoes high- 
quartered, even up to the instep, ornamented with 
a pair of silver buckles, exceedingly bright ; his hat 
was of a low crown and right broadbrim, cocked 
up on one side ; and in the buttonholes of his coat 
was ensconced a long delft pipe, almost as black as 
ebony. His visage was the picture of good-hu- 
moured benevolence ; and by these marks I knew 
him as well as I know the nose pn my own face. 

The good saint, being always in a hurry on er- 
rands of good fellowship, and especially about the 
time of the holydays of Paas and Pinxster; and 
being withal a person of little ceremony, addressed 
me without delay, and with much frankness, which 
was all exceedingly proper, as we were such old 
friends. He spoke to me in Dutch, which is now 
a learned language, understood only by erudite 
scholars. 

" What aileth thee, my Godson Nicholas ?** quoth 
he. 

I was about to say I was in sore perplexity con* 
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ceniDg the matter afcnresaidy when he courteously 
interrupted me, saying, 

** Be quiet, I know it, and therefore there is no 
special occasion for thee to tell me. Thou shalt 
call thy work ' The Book of St. Nicholas,' in 
honour of thy patroon ; and here are the materiala 
of my biography, which I charge thee, on pain of 
empty pockets from this time forward, to dilate and 
adorn in such a manner, as that, foreseeing, as I do, 
thy work will go down to the latest posterity, it 
may do honour to my name, and rescue it from that 
obscurity in which it hath been enveloped through 
the crying ignorance of past generations, who have 
been seduced into a veneration for St. George, St. 
Dennis, St. David, and other doughty dragon-slay- 
ing saints, who were little better than roistering 
bullies. Moreover, I charge thee, as thou valuest 
my blessing and protection, to dedicate thy work 
unto the worthy and respectable societies of St. 
Nicholas in this my stron^old in the New World. 
Thou mightst, perhaps, as well have left out that 
prank of mine at the carousing of old Baltus, but 
verily it matters not. Let the truth be told." 

Saying this, bb handed me a roll of ancient Tel** 
lum, containing, as I afterwards found, the particu- 
lars which, in conformity with his solenra com- 
mand, I have dilated into the only veritable bic^a* 
phy of my patron saint which hath ever been given 
to the world. The one hitherto received as ortho- 
dox is, according to the declaration of the saini 
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hiniflelf, liule better than a collection of legends, 
written under the express inspection of the old lady, 
of Babylon. 

I rererently received the precious deposite, uid 
faithfully promised obedience to his commands ; 
whereupon the good St. Nicholas, puffing in my 
face a whilF of tobacco smoke more fragrant than 
all the spices of the East, blessed me, and departed 
in haste, to be present at a wedding in Communis 
paw. Hereupon I awoke, and should have thought 
all that had passed but a dream, arising out of the 
distempered state of my mind, had I not held in my 
hand die identical roll of yellum, presented in the 
manner just related. On examination, it proved to 
contain the matter which is incorporated in the first 
story of this collection, under the title of " The 
Legend pf St. Nicholas," not <Hily in due obedi- 
ence to his command, but in order that hencefor^ 
ward no one may pretend ignorance concerning 
this illustrious and beneyolent saint, seeing they 
bare now a biography under his own hand. 

Thus much have I deemed it proper to prefoce 

to the reader, as some excuse for the freedom of 

having honoured my poor fictions with the title of 

The Bdok of St. Nicholav, which might otherwise 

have been deemed a piece of unchristian presump* 
tion. 
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or 



SAINT NICHOLAS. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS. 

Etkrtbody has heard of St. Nicholas, that 
honest Dutch saint, whom I look upon as having 
been one of the most liberal, good-natured little 
ftX frilows in the world. But, strange as it may 
seem, though ererybody has heard, nobody seems 
to know anything about him. The place of his 
birth, the history of his life, and the manner in 
which he cam« to be the dispenser of Newyear 
eakes, and the patron of good boys, are matters 
that have hitherto not been investigated, as they 
ought to have been long and long ago. I am about 
to supply this deficiency, and pay a debt of honour 
which is due to this illustrious and obscure tute* 
lary genius of the jolly Newyear. 

It hath often been justly remarked that the birth, 

parentage, and education of the most illustrious 

personages of antiquity, are usually enveloped in 

the depths of obscurity. And this ^scurity^ so far 

2 
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from being injurious to their dignity and Came, has 
proved highly beneficial ; for as no one could tell 
vvho were their fathers and mothers on earth, they 
could the more easily claim kindred with the skies, 
and trace their descent from the immortals. Such 
was the case with Saturn, Hercules, Bacchus, and 
others anoong the heathens; and of St. George, 
St. Dennis, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and the rest 
of the tutelaries, of whom — I speak it with great 
respect and reverence — it may justly be said, that 
nobody would ever have heard of their progenitors 
but for the renown of their descendant;?. It is, 
therefore, no reflection ' on the respectable St. 
.Nicholas, that his history has hitherto remained a 
secret, and his origin unknown. 

In prosecuting this biography, and thus striving 
to repay my obligations for divers, and I must say 
unmerited favours received from this good saint, 
after M^hom I was christened, I shall refrain front 
all invention or hyperbble, seeking the truth indus- 
triously, and telling it simply and without reserve 
or embellishment. I scorn to impose on my read- 
ers with cock and bull stories of his killing dragons, 
slaughtering giants, or defeating whole armies of 
pagans with his single arm. St. Nicholas was a 
peaceful, quiet, orderly saint, who, so far as I have 
been able to learn, never shed a drop of blood in 
his whole life, except, peradventure, it may be pos- 
sible he sometimes cut his finger, of which I pro- 
fess to know nothing, and, therefore, contrary to 
the custom of biographers, shall say nothing. 
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St. Nicholas was born — and that is all I can tell 
of the matter — on the first of January ; but in what 
year or at what place, are facts which I have not 
been able to ascerta.in, although I have investigated 
them with the most scrupulous accuracy. His ob* 
scurity would enable me to give him a king and 
queen for his parents, whereby he might be able 
to hold up his head with the best of them all ; but, 
as I before observed^ I scorn to impose such doubt- 
ful, to say no worse, legends upon my readers. 

Nothing is known of hid early youth, except that 
it hath come down to us that his mother dreamed, 
the night before his birth, that the sun was changed 
into a vast Newyear cake and the stars into oily 
coois— which she concluded . was the reason they 
burned so bright. It hath been shrewdly intimated 
by certain would-be antiquaries, who doubtless 
wanted to appear wiser than they really were, that 
because our worthy saint was called Nicholas, that 
must of course have been the nannie of his father. 
But I set such conjectures at naught, seeing that if 
all the sons were called after their fathers, the dis- 
tinction of senior and junior would no longer be 
sufficient, and they would be obliged to number 
them as they do in the famous island of Nantucket, 
where I hear there are thirty-six Isaac Coffins and 
sixteen Pelegs. 

Now, of the fyrst years of the life of good St. 
Nicholas, in like manner, we have been able to 
learn nothing until he was apprenticed to a baker 
in the famous city of Amsterdam, after which this 
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metropolis was once called, but which my readers 
doubtless know was christened over again wfaea 
the English usurped possession, in the teeth of the 
great right of discovery derived from the illustrious 
navigator, Henricus Hudson, who was ao more aa 
Englishman tbas I am. 

Whether the youth Nicholas was thus aj^ren*^ 
ticed to a baker on .account of his mother's dream, 
or from his great devotion to Newyear cakes, which 
may be inferred from the bias of his after life, it is 
impossible to tell at this distant period. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he was so apprenticed, and that 
is sufficient to satisfy all reasonable readers. As 
for those pestilent, curious, prying people, wha 
want to know the why and wherefore of everything, 
we refer them to the lives of certain famous per«> 
sons, which are so intermingled and confounded 
with the liyes of their contemporaries^ and the 
events, great and small, which happened in all 
parts of the worU during their sojourn on the earth, 
that it is utterly impossibla to say whose life it is 
we are reading. Many people of little experience 
take the title page for a guide, not knowing, perad«- 
venture, they might almost as safely rely upon his« 
tory for a knowledge of the events of past ages. 

Little Nicholas, our hero, was a merry^ sweet- 
tempered caitiff, which was, doubtless, somewhat 
owing to his living almost altogether upon sweet 
things. Ho was marvellously devoted to cakeai, 
and ate up numberless gingerbread alphabets befiM 
he knew a single letter. 
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Passing oyer the mtennediate years, of which, 
indeed, I know no more than the man in the moon, 
I come to the period when, being twenty-four, and 
the term* of his apprenticeship almost out, he fell 
desperately in Ioto with the daughter of his worthy 
master, who was a burgomaster of forty years 
standing. In those unprecocious times, the boys 
did not grow to be men and the girls women, so 
soon as they do now. It would have been consid- 
ered highly indecent for the former to think of fall- 
ing in love before they were out of their time, or 
the latter to set up for young women before they 
knew bow to be anything else. But as soon as 
the worthy Nicholas arrived at the age of twenty-r 
four, being, as I said, within a year of the expira- 
tion of his time, he thought to himself that Katrin- 
chee, or Catharine, as the English call it, was a 
cloTer, notable little soul, and eminently calculated 
to make him a good wife. This was the main 
point in the times of which I am speaking, when 
people actually married without first running mad 
either for love or money. 

Katrinchee was the toast of all the young bakers 
of Amstcirdam, and honest Nicholas had as many 
rivals as there were loaves of bread in that re- 
nowned city. But he wai^ as gallant a little Dutch- 
man as ever smoked his way through the world 
pipe foremost, and did not despair of getting the 
better of his rivals, especially as he was a great 
. favourite with the burgomaster, as, indeed, his con- 
duct merited. Instead of going the vulgar way to 
2* 
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worki sod vighing and whining out romance in her 
ear, he cunningly, being doubdese inspired l^ 
Cupid himself, proceeded to insinuate his passion, 
and make it known by degrees, to the pretty little 
Katrinchee, who was as plump as a partridge, and 
had eyes of the colour of a clear sky. . 

First did he bake a oake in the shape of a heart 
pierced half through by a toasting forkj the which 
he presented her smoking hot, which she received 
with a blush and did eat, to the great encourage- 
naent of the worthy Nicholas. A month after, for 
he did not wish to alarm the delicacy of the pretty 
Katrinchee, he did bake another cake in the shape 
of two hearts, entwined prettily with a true lorer'tf 
knot This, too, she receiyed with a blush, and 
did eat with marvellous content. After the expinn 
tion of a like period, he did contrive another cake 
m the shape of a letter, on which he had ingeni-« 
ously engravoi the following coiiplet :-^ 

" Wer diesen glauben wohlt hat die Temanft yenchworen, 
Bern dei^Len abgesaght sein eigentham yetlohren.'^ 

The meaning of which^ if the reader doth not com- 
prehend, I do hereby earnestly advise him to set 
about studying the Dmch language forthwith, that 
he may prop^ly apinreciate its hidden beauties. 

Little Katrinchee read this poesy with a sigh» 
and rewarded the good Nicholas with a look which^ 
as he afterward affirmed, would have heated an 
oven. 

Thus did the sly youth gradually advance him* 
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celf in the good graces of the little damsel, until at 
length he tentured a downright declaration, in the 
ahape of a cake made in the exact likeness of a 
little Dutch Cupid. The acceptance of this was 
conclusivei and was followed by permission to ad* 
dress the matter to the decision of the worthy bur* 
gomaster, whose name I regret hath not come 
down to the present time. 

The good man consulted his pipe, and after six 
months' hard smoking,^ came to the conclusion that 
the thing was feasiUe. Nicholas was a well* 
behaved, industrious lad, and the burgomaster justly 
concluded that the possession of virtuous and in« 
dustrious habits without houses and lands, was 
better than houses and lands without them. . So he 
gave his consent like an honest and ever to be 
respected magistrate. 

The news of the intended marriage spoiled all 
the bread baked in Amsterdam that day. The 
young bakers were so put out that they forgot to 
put yeast in their bread, and it was all heavy. But 
the hearts of the good Nicholas and his bride were 
as light as a feather notwithstanding, and when 
they were married it was truly said there wai^ not 
a handsomer couple in all Amsterdam. 

They lived togethet happily many years, and 
nothing was wanting to their felicity but a family 
of little chubby boys and girls. But it was or- 
dained that he never should be blessed with any 
offapring, seeing that he was predestined to be the 
patron and benefactor of the children of others, not 
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of his own. In good time, and in the fnllness of 
years, the burgomaster died, leating his fortune 
and his business to Nicholas, who had ever been a 
kind husband to his daughter, and a dutiful son to 
himself. Rich and liberal, it was one of the chief 
pleasures of the good Nicholas to distribute his 
cakes, of which he baked the best in all Amster- 
dam, to the children of the neighbourhood, who 
came every morning, and sometimes in the evening ; 
and Nicholas felt his heart warm within his bosom 
when he saw how they ate and laughed, and were 
as happy^ ay, and happier, too, than so many little 
kings. The children all loved him, and so did their 
fathers and mothers, so that in process of time he 
was made a burgomaster, like his father-in^-law 
before him. 

Not only did he entertain the jolly little folk of 
the city in the manner heretofore described, but 
his home was open to all travellers and sojourners 
who had np other home, as well as those who came 
recommended from afar off. In particular the 
good pilgrims of the church, who went about 
preaching afid propagating the true faith, by the 
which I mean the doctrines of the illustrious re- 
formers in all time past. 

The good Nicholas had, in the latter part of his 
life, embraced these doctrines with great peril to 
himself, for sore were the persecutions they under- 
went in those days who departed from the crying 
abominations of the ancient church ; and had it not 
been for the good name he had established in the 
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city of Amsteidam, among all classes, high and 
low, rich and poor, he might, peradyentore, have 
suffered at the stake. But he escaped, as it were, 
by a miracle; and lived to see the truth triumph at 
last eyen througfaoiitHill the land. 

But before this came to pass bis faithful and 
affectionate helpmate had been taken from him by 
death, sorely to his grief ; and he would haye stood 
alone in the world had it not bfien for the little 
children, now grown up to be men and women, 
who remembered his former kindness, and did all 
they could to console him^^-^for such is ever the 
reward of kindness to our fellow-creatures. 

One night as he was sitting disconsolate at home, 
thinking of poor Katrinchee, and wishing that 
either she was with him or he with her, he heard a 
distant uproar in the street, which seemed ap* 
proachiDg nearer and nearer^ He was about to 
rise and go to the door to see what was the occa- 
sion, when suddenly it was pushed open with some 
violence, and a man rushed past him with very 
Uttle ceremony. He seemed in a great hurry, for 
he panted for breath, and it was some time before 
he cotdd say, 

** I beseech thee to shut the door and hide me, 
for my life is in danger." 

Nicholas, who never refused to do. a good-natured 
act, did as he was desired, so far as shutting and 
barring the door. He then asked,' 

*^ What hath endangered thy life, and who art 
thou, friend, that thou art thus a&aid ?" , 
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" Ask me not now, I beseech thee, Nicholas — ^ 

** Thou knovest my name then ?** said the other, 
interrupting him. 

" I do — everybody knows thee, and thy kindness 
of heart. But ask me nothing now— only hide me 
for the present, and when the danger is past I will 
tell thee all." 

" Thou art no murderer or fugitive from jus- 
tice?" 

" No, on my faith. I am sinned against, but I 
never injured but one man, and I was sorry for 
that. But hark, I hear them coming-^wilt thou 
or wilt thou not protect me ?" 

"I will," said the good Nicholas, who saw in 
the dignified ahr and open countenance of the stran- 
ger something that inspired both confidence ftnd 
awe. Accordingly he hastily led him into a re- 
mote apartment, where he secreted him in a closet, 
the door of which could not be distinguished, and 
in which he kept his money and valuables, for he 
said to himself, I will trust this man, he does not 
look as if he would abuse my confidence. 

*^ Take this key and lock thyself in, that thou 
mayst be able to get out in case they take me 
away." 

Presently there was heard a great hallooing and 
banging at the outward door, with a cry of " Open ! 
open !" and Nicholas went to the door and opened it. 
A flood of people rushed in helter-skelter, demand- 
ing the body of an arch heretic, who, they said, had 
been seen to take refuge in the house. But with 
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all their rage and eagerness, they begged his ex- 
cuse for this unceremonious proceeding, for Nich- 
olas was beloved and respected by all, though he 
was a heretic himself. 

" He's here — ^we saw him enter !" they cried. 

'' If he is here, find him," quoth Nicholas, quietly. 
** I will not say he is not here, neither would I be- 
tray him if he were." 

The interlopers then proceeded to search all 
parts of the house, except the secret closet, which 
escaped their attention. When they had dcme this, 
one of them said. 

" We have heard of thy having a secret place in 
thy house where thy money and papers are secured. 
Open it to us — ^we swear not to molest or take 
away aught that is thine." 

The good Nicholas was confounded at this 
demand, and stood for a moment not knowing 
what to say or what to do. The stranger in the 
closet heard it too; but he was a stout-hearted man, 
and trusted in the Lord. 

*' Where is thy strong closet ?" cried one of the 
fiercest and most forward of the intruders. ^ We 
must and will find it." 

" Well, then, find it," quoth Nicholas, quietly. 

They inspected the rowi narrowly, and knocked 
against the walls in hopes the hollow sound would 
betray the secret of die place. But they were 
disappointed, for the door was so thick that it re- 
turned no hollow sound. 
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They now began to be impatient, and sayage 
withal, and the ferocious leader exclaimed, 

" Let us take this fellow then. One heretic is 
as good as another — as bad I mean.'* 

"Seize him !" cried one. 

" Away with him V cried another. 

" To the stake !" cried a third. 

They forgot the ancient kindness of the good 
man ; for bigotry and orer^heated zeal remtoiber 
not benefits^ and pay no respect to the obligations 
of gratitude. The good Nicholas was violently 
seized, his hands tied behind him, and he was 
about to be carried away a sacrifice to the demon 
of religious discord, when the door of the closet 
flew open, and the stranger came fortlr with a step 
so firm, a look so lofty and inspired, that the rabble 
quailed, and were silent before him. 

^ Unbind this man," said he, in aroice of authcHr-* 
ity, " and bind me in his stead." 

Not a man stirred. They seemed spell bound, 
and stood looking at each other in silent embarrass- 
ment. 

" Unbind this man, I say !" 

Still they remained, as it were, petrified with 
awe and astonishment. 

•* Well, then,, I shall do it myself," and he pro- 
ceeded to release the good Nicholas from his bonds, 
while the interlopers remained silent aiid motion- 
less. 

" Mistaken men !" then said he, looking at them 
with pity, mingled with indignation, " you belieyfe 
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* 

yourselves fulfilling the duties of your faith when 
you chase those who differ from you about the 
world, as if they were wild beasts, and drag them 
to the stake, like malefactors who hare committed 
the worst crimes against society. Xou think that 
the blood of human victims is the most acceptable 
offering to your Maker, and worse than the igno- 
rant pagans, who made martyrs of the blessed 
saints, sacrifice them on the altar of a religion 
which is all charity, meekness^ and forgiveness. 
But I see you are ashamed of yourselves. Go, 
and do so no more." 

The spirit of intolerance quailed before the maj-^ 
esty of truth and genius. The poor deluded meUf 
whose passions had been stimulated by mistaken 
notions of religious duty, bowed their heads and 
departed, rebuked ai^d ashamed. 

" Who art thou ?" asked^ Nicholas, when they 
were gone. 

*' Thou ahalt soon know," replied the stranger. 
^ In the mean time lisften to me. I must be gone 
before the fiend, which. I have, perhaps, only laid 
for a few moments, again awakens in the bosoms 
of these deluded men, or some others like them 
get on the scent of their prey, and track their vic- 
tim hither. Listen to me, Nicholas, kind and good 
Nicholas. Thou wouldst have endangered thy 
own life for the safety of a stranger-^s)ne who had 
no claim on thee save that of hospitality — nay, not 
even that, for I was not thy guest by invitation, but 

intrusion. Blessed be thee and thine, thy house, 
3 B 
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thy memory when thou art dead, and thy lot hex n^^ 
after. Thou art worthy to know who I am." ^ 

He then disclosed to him a name with whi< 
the world hath since rung, from clime to climj^ 
from country to country. A name incorporated i \ 
separably ^ith the interests of truth and the pri^, 
gross of learning. ^ 

" Tell it not in Gath — proclaim it not in tl ^ 
streets of Askalon," continued he, "for it is a na 
which carries with it the sentence of death in 
yet benighted city. Interests of the deepest natu 
— interests vitally connected with the progress 
truth — the temporal and eternal happiness of mi 
lions living, of millions yet unborn, brought m|| 
hither. The business I came upon is in part peig, 
formed ; but it is now known to some that lam, o| 
have been in the city, who will never rest till the; 
run me down and tear me in pieces. Farewel 
and look for thy reward, if not here, hererfter-^foi j 
sure as thou livest and breathest, a good action, 
done with a pure and honest motive, is twic(, 
blessed — once to the doer and once to him to whon | 
it is done." * 

The good Nicholas would have knelt to thi 
mighty geniua that stood before him, but he pre 
vented him. 

^* I am no graven image, nor art thou an idolater 
that thou shouldst kneel to me. Farewell! Led 
me have thy prayers, for the prayers of a good man 
are indeed blessings." 

Saying this, the illustrious stranger departed in 
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aste, and Nicholas neyer saw him more for a long 

lime. Bat he said to himself, 

i i " Blessed is my house, for it hath sheltered the 

right light of the universe." 

From that time forward, he devoted himself to 

he good cause of the reformation with heart and 

oul. His house was ever the refuge of the per- 

ecuted ; his purse the never-failing resource of 

he distressed ; and many were the victims of 

igotry and intolerance whom his influence and 

'entreaties saved from the stake and the torture. 

He lived a blessing to all within the sphere of his 

influence, and was blessed in living to see the faith 

which he loved and cherished at length triumph 

'lover the efforts of power, the arts of intrigue, and 

the fire of bigotry. 

Neither did he forget or neglect the customary 
offices of kindness and good will to the little chil- 
dren of the city,, who continued still to come and 
share his goodly cakes, which he gave with the 

} smile and the open hand of kind and unaffected 
^ benignity. It must have been delightful to see the 
aged patriarch sitting at his door, while the little 
boys and girls gathered together from all parts to 
share his smiles, to be patted on the head, and 
kissed, and laden with his bounties. 

Every Newyear's day especially, being his birth- 
day, as it came round, was a festival, not only to 
aU the children, but to all that chose to come and 
see him. ; It seemed that he grew younger instead 

of older on each return of the season ; for he re** 

b2 
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ceiired every one with smiles, and even his ene- 
mies were welcome to his good cheer. He had 
not the heart to hate anybody on the day which 
he had consecrated to innocent gayety, liberal hos- 
pitality, and universal benevolence. In process of 
time, his example spread among the whole city, and 
from thence, through the country, until every vil- 
lage and town, nay, every house, adopted the good 
custom of setting apart the first day of the year to 
be gky and happy, to exchange visits, and shake 
hands with friends and to forgive enemies. 

Thus the good Nicholas lived, blessing all and 
blessed by all, until he arrived at a b^ppy old age. 
When he had reached fourscore years, he was sit- 
ting by himself late in the evening of the" first of 
January, old style, which is the only true and gen- 
uine era after all— the new style being a pestilent 
popish innovation-*-he was sitting, I say, alone, the 
visiters having all departed, laden with gifts and 
good wishes. A knock was heard at the door, 
which always opened of itself, like the heart of its 
owner, not Only on Newyear's day, but every day 
in the year, 

A stately figure entered and sat down by him, 
after shaking his hand right heartily. The good 
Nicholas was now old, and his eyesight had some- 
what failed him, particularly at night. 

"Thou art welcome,'* quoth the old man; 

^* I know it,*' replied the other, " every one is 
welcome to the house of the good Nicholas^ not 
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only on this, but every other tlay. I have heatd of 
thee in my travels." 

" Thou knowest my name — may I not know 
thine r 

The stranger whispered a name in his ear, which 
made the heart of the good Nicholas leap in his 
bosom. 

** Dost thou remember the adventure of the 
closet ?" said the stranger. 

" Yea— blessed be the day and the hour," said 
the old man. 

And now they had a long conversation, which 
pertained to high matters, not according with the 
nature of my story, and therefore I pasd them by, 
more especially as I do not exactly know what 
they were. 

'* I almost fear to ask thee,*' at length said Nich- 
olas ; *' but thou wilt partake of my cheer, on this 
the day of my birth. I shall not live to see another.'^ 

Old people are often prophetic on the duration 
of their lives. 

" Assuredly," replied the other, ** for it is neither 
beneath my character nor calling to share the good 
man's feast, and to be happy when I can." 
. So they sat down together and talked of old 
times, and how much better the new times were 
than the old, inasmuch as the truth had triumphed^ 
and they could now enjoy their consciences in 
peace. 

The illustrious visiter staid all night; and the 
3» 
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next tnomitig, as he was about to depart, the aged 
Nicholas said to him, 

" Farewell — I shall never see thee again. Thou 
art going a long journey, thou sayst, but I am 
about venturing on one yet longer." 

" Well, be it so," said the other. " But those 
who remain behind will blei^s thy name and thy 
memory. The little children will love thee, and 
so long as thy countrymen cherish their ancient 
eustoms, thou wilt not be forgotten.*' 

They parted, and the prediction of the good 
Nicholas was fulfilled. He fell asleep in the arms 
of death, who called him so .so£tIy, and received 
him so gently in hid embrace, that though his 
family knew he slept, they Uttle thought it was for 
ever. 

When this news went abroad into the city, you 
might see the worthy burgomasters and citizensr 
knocking the ashes out of their pipes, and putting 
them quietly by in their buttonholes ; and the good 
housewives, ever and anon lifting their clean wnite 
aprons to their eyes, thait they might see to thread 
their needles or find the stitches, as they sat knit- 
ting their stockings. The shops and schools were 
all shut the day he was buried; and it was re- 
marked that the men neglected their usual amuse-* 
ments, and the little children had no heart to play. 

When the whole city had gathered together at 
the side of hid grave, there suddenly appeared 
among them a remarkable and goodly-looking man. 
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of tii6st reverent demeanour. Eyery one bowed 
their bodies, in respectful devotion, fbr they knew 
the man, and what they owed him. All was silent 
as the grave, just about to receive the body of 
Nicholas, when he I have just spoken of lifted his 
head, and said as follows :-^ 

'^ The good man just about to enter the narrow 
house never defrauded his neighbour, never shut 
his door on the stranger, never did an unkind ac- 
tion, nor ever refused a kind one either to friend or 
foe. His heart was all goodness, his faith all pu- 
rity, his morals all blameless^ yea, all praiseworthy. 
Such a man deserves the highest title that can be 
bestowed on man. Join me then, my friends, old 
and young — ^men, women, and children, In blessing 
his memory as the good Saint Nichol<is ; for I 
know no better title to such a distinction than pure 
faith, inflexible integrity, and active benevolence." 
Thus spake the great reformer, John Calvin. 

The whole assembled multitude, with one voice 
and one heart, cried out, '* Long live the blessed 
memory of the good St. Nicholas !" as they pi- 
ously consigned him to the bosom of his mother 
earth. 

Thus did he come to be called St. Nicholas; 
and the people, not content with this, as it were by 
a mutual sympathy, and without coming to any 
understanding on the subject, have ever since set 
apart the birthday of the good man, for the exer- 
cise of hospitality to men, and gifts to little chil- 
dren. From the Old World they carried the cus- 
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torn to the New, where their posterity still hold it 
in reYerence, md where I hope it will long continue 
to flourish, in spite of the cold heartless forms, un- 
meaning ceremonies, and upstart pretensions of 
certain vulgar people, who don't know any better, 
and th&efore ought to be pitied for their ignorance^ 
rather than comemned for their presumption. 



THE 



LITTLE DUTCH SENTINEL 



or TBI 



MANHADOES. 



'' How times change in this world, and especial- 
ly ia this New World !" exclaimed old Aurie Do- 
remuSy as he sat at the door of his domicil — ^the last 
of the little Dutch houses, built of little Diitch 
bricks, with gable end turned to the street-«*on a 
sultry summer evening, in the year so many hon- 
est people found out that paper money was not sil- 
ver or gold. Half a dozen of his grown-up grand- 
children were gathered about him, on the seats of 
the little porch, the top of which was shaped some- 
thing like an old revolutionary cocked hat, as the 
good patriarch made this sage observation. He 
was in fine talking humour, and after a little while, 
went ou amid s frequent pauses, as if taxing his 
memory to make up bis chronicle. 

" It was the twenty-fourth — no, the twenty-fifth 

of March, 1609, that Hendrick Hudson sailed from 

Amsterdam. On the fourth of September, after 

coasting along Newfoundland to Cape Cod, from 

Cape Cod to Chesapeake Bay, and thence back 

b3 
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again along the Jersey coast, he came in sight of 
the Highlands of Neversink, and anchored in the 
evening inside of Sandy Hook. This was in 1609 
—haw long ago is that, Egbert ?" said the good man, 
turning to me. 

" Two hundred and sixteen years," replied I, 
after sore tribulation, for I never was good at ci- 
phering. 

" Two hundred and sixteen years — ^well, at that 
time there was not a single white man, or white 
man's habitation, in sight of where we are now sit- 
ting, in the midst of thousands, ten of thousands — 
I might almost say hundreds of thousands. Ah ! 
boys, 'tis a rapid growth, and Heaven grant it may 
not afford another proof, that the quick of growth 
are quick of decay." After musing a little he pro- 
ceeded, as if speaking to himself rather thaii to us. 

'^If it were possible, that an Indian, who had 
lived on this spot at the time of Hudson's first visit, 
could rise from the dead, with all bis recollections 
of the past about him, what would he think at be- 
holding the changes that have taken place. No- 
thing that he had ever s^en, nothing, that he had 
ever known, would he recognise ; for even the face 
of the earth has passed away, and the course of the 
mighty rivers intruded upon by the labours of the 
white strangers. No vestiges, not even the roots 
of the woods where he hunted his game — no land- 
marks familiar to his early recollections — ^no ruins 
of his ancient habitations — ^no traces to guide hioa 
to the spot where once reposed the remains of his 
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fathers — ^nothing to tell him that his eyes had 
opened on the very spot where they closed two 
hundred years ago.'* Again he paused a few tno-* 
ments, and then resumed his cogitations. 

" And this is not all^ its name and destinies, as 
well as its nature,* are changed. From the Man* 
hadoes of the ancient proprietors, it passed into the 
New* Amsterdam of the Dutch, and the New-York 
of the English ; and now," conUnued he, his eyes 
sparkling with exultation — " now it is the posses^ 
sion of a free and sovereign people. The sandy 
barren which formed the projecting point of our 
isle, and where a few Indian canoes were hauled up, 
is now the resort of thousands of stately ships, com- 
ing from the farthest parts of the earth, and bearing 
the rich products of the New World into every 
comer of the Old. Their masts bristle around the 
city, like the leafless trees of a wintry forest. The 
rugged island, to which nature had granted nothing 
but its noble situation, and which seemed con-* 
demned to perpetual sterility, is now become a re- 
gion of rich gardens and v^hite groups of houses — * 
the tery rocks are turned to beds of flowers, and 
the tangled stamps of ivy clinging about the stint- 
ed shrubbery, into smooth lawns, embellishing and 
embellished by the sprightly forms of playful lads 
and lasses, escaped from thie city to enjoy a sum- 
mer afternoon of rural happiness. All, all is 
changed — and man the most of all. Simplicity has 
given place to the ostentatious, vulgar pride of 
purse-proud ignorance — the wild Indian to the idle 
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and effeminate beau^^politeness to ceiemony^-- 
comfort to splendour — honest mechaoicB to knavish 
brokers — morals to manners-^wamp^m to paper 
money — and the fear of ghosts to the horror of 
poverty ." Here again the old man paused, and 
seemed to retire within himself for a minute or two ; 
after which, I ohserretd him begin to chuckle ai^d 
rub his hands, while his mischievous old eye as- 
sumed a new vivacity. 

" I wonder what figure our Dutch belles or beaux 
of 1700, or thereabout) would make at a rout, or 
the Italian opera ? I'faith I bielieve they would be 
more out of their element than the Indian I spoke 
of just now. They would certainly make rare sport^ 
in a cotillon, and I doubt would never arrive at 
that acme of modem refiuiiement, which enables 
people to prefer sounds without sense, to sense 
without sound — ^and to expire with ecstasy at sen- 
timents expressed in a language of which they 
don't comprehend a word." • 

"But did they believe in ghosts, grandfather ?^ 
asked the youngest little granddaughter, who waa 
just beginning to dip in the modern wonders of ro* 
mance, and had been caught by the word ghost in 
ihip old gentleman's harangue. 

" Ay, that they did, and in everything else. Now 
people believe in nothing except what they see in 
the newspapers^ — and the only exercise of their 
faith, appears, not indeed in believing a crust of 
bread is a shoulder of mutton, but that a greasy rag 
of paper is a guinea. I have heard my grand&tber 
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tell fifty stories of gHosts and witches ; but they 
have all passed from my memory, except one about 
aCttle Dutch sentinel, which he used to repeat so 
often, that I have never forgotten it to this day." 

** Oh, tell us the story," cried the little romance 
reader, who was the old gentleman's prime favour- 
ite, and to whom he never thought of denying any- 
thing, either in or out of reason. ** I'll give you 
two kisses if you will." 

*' A bargain," cried the good Aurie ; ^* come hither, 
baggage." The little girl presented first one rosy 
cheek and then the other, which he kissed affec- 
tionately, auid began as follows, while we all gath- 
ered about him, and listened like so many «Schah- 
riars. 

*^ Once upon a time, then, to use the words of a 
pleasant and instructive historian, the governors of 
New- Amsterdam were little kings, and the burgo- 
masters such great men, that whoever spoke ill of 
one of them, had a bridle put into his mouth, rods 
under his arms, and a label on his breast recording 
his crime. In this trim he was led by the sheriff 
and tied to a post, where he remained a spectacle 
to the public, and an example to all evil doers — or 
rather evil sayers. I wonder how such a custom 
would go down nowadays, with the great cham- 
pions of the liberty of the press ? Then, too, in- 
stead of street inspectors, whose duty it is to take 
eare of one side of a street and let the other take 
«are of itself, there were roy meesters to look to 
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the fences, and keep the cows from trespassing on 
their neighbour's pastures — then the houses were 
covered with reeds and straw, and the chimneys 
were made of wood — then all matrimonial disputes 
were settled by ' a commissary of marriage, affairs,' 
and no man could eat a loaf of bread, except the 
flour had been inspected by the ' comptroller gen« 
eral of the company's windknill/ who could be na 
other than the sage Don Quixote himself — ^then^ 
the distinction of ranks, instead.of being designated 
by great and little barons, was signified by great 
and little burghers, who danced hipsey-saw and 
reels — plucked th'e goose — ^rambled on the com-* 
mons, now the park, for nuts and strawberries— « 
made parties of pleasure to enjoy the retired shades 
of the Ladies' Valley, since metamorphosed into 
Maiden Lane — shot bears in the impenetrable for- 
ests of Harlem Heights — hunted the deer along 
the Bloomingdale road — and erected Maypoles on 
the first of May, in the great meadow where the 
college now stands." 

" In what year of our Lord was that f^ asked the 
little pet lady. 

"Why, in the year 1670, or thereabout, you bag* 

gage." 

" I declare I thought it must hare been some-^ 
where about the year one," said she, laughing^ 
The old man patted her cheek, and went on. 

" About this time the good citizens of New- Am* 
sterdam were most especially afraid of three thinga 
— Indians, ghosts, and witches. For the first, ihey 
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had good reason, for the Indians inhabited the 
country around them in all directions, and though 
the honest Anisterdamers could beat them at a 
bargain, there was another game at which they had 
rather the advantage. In regard to ghosts and 
bitches, I cannot say as much in justification of 
their fears, But that is neither here nor there. 
Some people that will run like a deer firom real 
danger, defy ghosts and witches, and all their 
works ; while the fearless soldier who faces death 
without shrinking in a hundred battles, trembles 
and flees from a white cow in a churchyard, or a 
white sheet on a clothes line, of a moonlight night. 
It was thus with honest Jan Sol, the little Dutch 
sentinel of the Manhadoes. 

'^Jan was a short, square-built, bandy-legged, 
broad*faced, snub-nosed little fellow, who valued 
himself upon being an old soldier ; a species of 
men that, with the exception of travellers, are the 
most given to telling what are called tough stories, 
of any people in the world. According to his own 
account, he had been in more pitched battles than 
Henry the Lion, or Julius Cssar ; and made more 
lucky escapes than any knight-errant on record. 
The most miraculous one of all, was at some bat- 
tle^— I forget the name — ^where he would certainly 
have been killed, if he had not very opportunely ar- 
rived just after it was over. But though one of the 
most communicative persons in the world, he never 
gave any tolerable reason for visiting New- Amster- 
dam. He hititedy indeed, that he had been invited 
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over todUcipIinethe raw protinclias; bat there watf 
a counter story abroad, that he was drummed out of 
the regiment for walking in his sleep, and epipty- 
ing the canteens of the whole mess. Indeed, he 
did not positively deny that he was apt to be a 
rogue in his uleep ; but then he made it up by be- 
ing as honest as the day wheti he was awake. 

'* However this may be, at the time I speak of, 
Jan Sol figured as corporal in the trusty city guard, 
whose business it was to watch during the night, 
to guard against the inroads of the savages, and to 
enforce, in the daytime, the military code estab- 
lished for the good order and well being of the me- 
tropolis. This code consisted of nineteen articles, 
every one of which was a perfect blue law. Bread 
and water, boring tongues with a red-hot iron, 
hanging, and such like trifles, were the least a man 
had to expect in those days. The mildest inflic- 
tion of the whole code, was that of riding a wooden 
horse, for not appearing on parade at die ringing of 
a bell. This town was lilways famous for bellring- 
ing. Jan had many a ride in this way for nothing. 
Among the most rigid of these regulations, was one 
which denounced death for going in and out of the 
fort, except through the gate ; and another, ordain- 
ing a similar punishment for entering or leaving 
the city by any other way but the land poort, after 
the mayor had gone his rounds in the evening, and 
received the keys from the guard. 

** The state of society, and the neighbourhood of 
the Indians, I suppose, made these severe restric- 
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tions necessary ; and we are npt, while sitting qui- 
etly at our firesides, out of their reach, to set our- 
selves in judgment upon our ancestors, who planted 
the seeds of this empire in the midst of dangers. 
In the little sketch of New^ Amsterdam to which I 
have before referred, and which is weU worth your 
reading, it is stated that the gate was shut in the 
e?ening before dark, and opened at daylight. At 
nine o'clock the tattoo was beat, as the signal for 
the honest folks to go to sleep as quick as possible, 
and it is recorded they all obeyed the summons in 
the most exemplary manner. The sentinels were 
placed at different points considered the most ac- 
cessible, and changed every half hour, that being 
the limit of a qui^t, orderly Dutchman's capacity 
far keeping awake after nine p'clock. 

^' One bright moonlight night, in the nlonth of 
August, it fell to the lot of Jan Sol to mount guard, 
not a hundred yards from the great gate, or land 
poort, which was situated in Broadway, near where 
Trinity Church now stands. Beyond this, between 
liberty and Courtlandt streets, stood the compa- 
ny's windmill, where nearly all the flour wa^ made 
for the consumption of the little metropolis. The 
place where he took his rounds was a sand bank, 
elevated above the surrounding objects, and whence 
he could see the river, the opposite shore of New- 
Jersey, then called Pavonia, the capacious bay, and 
the distant hills of Staten Island. The night was 
calm, and the cloudless sky showed thousands of 

wandering glories overheadt whoie bright twink- 
4* 
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Imgs danced on the slow undulating ainrfaee of th(9 
glassy mirror. All round there was perfect silence 
andrepose, nothing moyed upon the land or the wa« 
tersy neither lights ware burning nor dogs barkuig ; 
tbese sagacious animals having been taught, by a 
most infallible way of appealing to their instincts^ 
that it was unlawful to disturb the somniferous in^ 
dnlgences of their masters. It was a scene forpo^ 
etic inspiration, but Jan Sol was no poet, although' 
be often availed himself of the poetic license in hir 
stories* He was thinking of something else, be« 
sides the beauty of the night and the scenes The 
truth is, his neryes were very much out of order at 
thait moment. 

'^ It wad about the time that britches made their 
first appearance in the New Worlds whither they 
came, I suppose, to escape the pleasant alternative 
of being either drowned or hanged, proffered ta 
them in those days by the good people of England. 
But they gets out of the frying pan into the fire, as 
history records, particularly to the eastward of the 
Manhadoes, where some of tbem underwent the or- 
deal of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. Others 
fled to New- Amsterdam, greatly to the discomfort 
of the good citizens, who took such umbrage at 
broomsticks, that the industrious and cleanly house- 
wife's vocation of sweeping the parlour twelve times 
a day was considered as naught. It 'i% affirmed, 
that instead of a broom, they used the broad- 
brimmed Sunday hats of their husbands in blowing 
away the dust, for fear of being Utken fo^ witchesw 
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There was a nniyersal panic, and a ilnirenal dust 
tluKMighoat all the city. 

** But this Was not the worst of it either. JttSt 
aboBt this time Dominie Egidius Luyck prophesied 
the world was coming speedily to atTend, as plain- 
ly appeared from the gi^eat quantity of toad stools, 
which made their appearance in the Ladies' Valley 
aM Windmill Meadow after a heavy rain. This 
prophecy was followed up by the appearance of 
the northern lights, falling stars, and mysterious- 
rattlings of invisible carriages through the streets 
at midnight. To crown all, an inspired fanatic had 
passed through the Broadway, crying out 'Wo, 
Wo to the crown of pride, and the drunkards of 
l!pkraim. Two woes past, and the third coining, 
except ye repent — ^repent^— repent.' AH these hor- 
rars now encompassed the imagination of Jan Sol, 
as he paced the little sand hillock with slow steps, 
and from time to time started at his shadow. The 
half hour seemed an age, and never did anybody 
kmg so much for the appearance of a corporal^s 
guard to relieve him. 

** He had not been on his watch more than ten 
minutes, or so, when, happening to look towards 
die opposite shore of Pavonia^ he saw sonaething 
moving on the waters lifte^a' canoe shooting across 
the river. Five hundred Indians with tomahawks 
and scalping knives all at once stood before the 
litde sentinel, whose imagination was ready cocked 
and primed for the reception of all sorts of horrors. 
He had a great mind to fire his gun, and alarm thcf 
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garrisons but a liule of the fear of bis compuiions* 
jokes restrained him for that time. However, he 
drew a pistol, and refreshed his couraj(e with a lit- 
tle of the genuine Schiedam, after which he Ten- 
tared to look that way again. But the canoe had 
disappeared in a most miraculous manner, and Jan 
was satisfied in his own mind, that it was neither 
more nor less than the ghost of a canoe. There 
was not much consolation in this ; but it was better 
than the five hundred Indians, T^ith their toma** 
hawks and, scalping knives. 

*^ The night breeze now sprung up with its chill- 
ing dews, and cooled Jan's courage till it neai)^ 
fell down to the freezing point. The wind, or 
some other cause, produced a sort of creaking and 
moaning in the old crazy windmill, which drew the 
eyes of the little sentinel in that direction. At that 
moment,' Jan saw a head slowly rising and peep- 
ing over the wall, directly in a line with the Wind- 
mill. His eyes became riveted to the spot, with 
the irresistible fascination of overwhelming terror. 
Gradually the head was followed by shoulders, 
body and legs, which Jan swore belonged to a gi- 
ant at least sixteen ells high. After sitting a mo- 
ment upon the wall, the figure, according to Jan's 
relation before the governor next morning, put forth 
a pair of enormous wings, and whirling itself round 
and round in a circle — while its eyes flashed fire, 
and its teeth appeared like live coals— actually flew 
down from the wall towards the governor's garden, 
where it disappeared, or rather sank into the ground. 
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close by the garden gate. Jan fired his gun, and 
one might have supposed he killed himself, for he 
fell flat on his face, apparently as dekd as a door 
nail. 

*^ Here he was foutid by the relief guard, about 
fiye minutes afterwards, with his fkce buried in the 
sand hill. The moment they touched him, he be- 
gan to roar out with awfiil vociferation, ' Wo, wo to 
die crown of pride, and the drunkards of Ephraim.' 
They could make nothing of Jan or his story, and 
forthwith carried him to the ' big house,' as it was 
called, where the gorernor resided, and who, to- 
gether with the whole corporation and city, had 
been waked by the discharge of the gun. Such a 
thing had not happened within the memory of man.' 
Jan told his story, and swore to it afterwards ; but 
all he got by it, was a ride on the woodeii horse 
the next morning. The story, however, took wind, 
and there was more liquor sold that day at the 
Stadt Herberg, or city tavern, than for a whole 
week before. Coming upon the back of the do- 
minie's toad stools, the northern lights, the rum- 
bling of the invisible wheels, and the mysterious 
denunciation of the drunkards of Ephraim, it made 
a great impression; and many, not to say all, be- 
lieved there must be something in it. Several 
people went to church the next day, who had not 
been there since they were christened. 

** Measures were taken the following night, and 
for several nights afterwards, to detect this gigantic 
spectre, but in vain. Nothing appeared to disturb 
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the quiet repose of the guard and the city, till the 
next Saturday night, when it came to Jan ^ol's 
turn to take his watch upon the sand hill, about the 
same hour as before. They say Jan fortiified hina-. 
self inrith a double allowance of Schiedam, and put 
a little Dutch Bibl6 in the pocket of one of his 
breeches. But all would not do, for many people 
were ready to swear afterwards, that his hair stood 
on end so sturdily that he could hardly keep his tin 
cap upon it. Ghosts, hobgoblins, and all that sort 
of thing, have not only a propensity to visit some 
one particular person, but are likewise extremely 
regular in their habits, as w^U as in ^eir hours of 
appearing. Exactly at the same hour, the little 
canoe shot from Pavonia — the night breeze sprang 
up as before — the o}d windmill began to creak and 
moan — ^^the gigantic spectre peered over the wall 
at the same spot as before, and cautiously glaring 
round with his fiery eyes, unfurled his mighty 
lyings, and after turning^a few somersets, flew to- 
wards the gate of the goyernor's garden, where he 
disappeared as before. This time Jan was too far 
gone to fire his matchlock, but a few minutes after 
be was found almost insensible with fright^ by the 
relief guard, who carried him before the governor 
next morning, where he swore to the same story, 
and was complimented with another ride dn the 
woodjen horse. 

'' But the repetition of a miracle is sure to make 
it less miraculous; and a wonder twice told is 
^mosit half proved. People began to believe, and 
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from believing, to be sure there was something out 
of the way, at least, in this affair. Miracles, like 
misfortunes, never come single ; and almost every 
one had a wonder of his own to reinforce that of 
the little Dutch sentinel. At least fifty of them 
happened within less than a week, each more 
alarming than the other. Doors opened at mid-' 
night, by invisible hands — strange black cats with 
green eyes, and sparks of fire flying out of their 
backs, appeared at different times — ^the old ma- 
hogany chests of drawers made divers strange 
noises, and sometimes went off with a report almost 
as loud as a pistol — and an old woman coming into 
market with cabbages before daylight in the morn- 
ing, met a black figure, she could almost swear had 
a tail and a cloven foot. A horseman was heard 
in the middle of the night galloping furiously to* 
wards the land poort, crying * Whoa ! whoa !' with 
a hollow voice ; and what was very singular, 
though several persons got up to look put of the 
windows, hot one could see the least sign of horse 
or horseman. In short, the whole city of New-^ 
Amsterdam was in a panic, and h6 was a bold man 
that did not run away from his own shadow. Even 
the * big house,' where the governor dwelt, was in- 
fected, insomuch that his excellency doubled his 
guard's, and slept with loaded pistols at his bed- 
side. One of these made a voluntary discharge 
one night, and the bullet passed right through the 
picture of Admiral Van Tromp, which hung up iit 
the chamber. If it had been the admiral himself 
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he would have been killed as sure as a gun. This 
accident was considered as very remarkablei as 
there w&ce no hair triggers in those days, to go off 
of the^iselyes. - 

'' There was at that time a public-spirited little 
magistrate in office, by the name of Dircs SiiBTy 
a pipemaker by trade, who was the father of mcnre 
laws than all the lawyers before or after hioi, from 
Moses down to the present time. He had the itch 
of legislation to a most alarming degree, and like 
Titos, considered he had lost a day when he had 
not begotten at least one law. A single circum- 
stance or eyent, no matter how insignificant, was 
enough for him. If a little boy happened to fright* 
en a sober Dutch horse, which, by*the-way,^was no 
such easy matter, by flying his kite, the worship* 
fill Dirck Smet would forthwith call a meeting of 
the common council, and, after declaiming a full 
hour upon the dangers of kiteflying, get a law 
passed, denouncing a penalty upon all wicked pa- 
rents who allowed their children to indulge in thM 
pestilent amusement. If there happened a rumour 
of a m^, a horse, a cow, or any other aiHmal be- 
ing bitten by a mad dog, in some remote part of 
New-England, or elsewhere, Dirck Smet would 
spout a speech enough to make one's hair stand on 
end, about the hoi^ors of hydrophobia, and get a 
law passed against all the honest mastifb of New- 
Amsterdam, who had no more idea of running mad 
than I have at this inoment. Owing to the num- 
ber of little creeks intersecting the city, and the 
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quantity of grass growing in tb^ streets at that time^ 
there wa,s never a finer city for raising flec]iLS of 
geese ihan New*Amsterdam — in fac.t» there were as 
many geese as inhabitants* Diirck declared war 
against these in a speech, of three hours, which so 
overpow^ed the council, that they all fell asleep, 
and passed a. law banishing the geese from the 
city; although one of th.e members, who had the 
finest goose pond in the place, talked yery learn- 
edly about the fjpimous goose that saved the capitoL 
It is said that Dirck's antipathy to these honest 
birds .arose from having been attacked and sorely 
buffeted by a valiant old gander^ whose prentuses he 
had chanced to invade on some occasion* He was, 
indeed, the most arrant meddler aQd busybody of 
his day, always poking his nose into holes and cor-* 
ners, ferreting out nuisances, and seeking pretexts 
for new laws ; so that if the people had paid any 
attention to them they wotdd have been under a 
worse tyranny than that of the Turk or the Spaniard. 
Bat they were saved from this by a lucky circum* 
stance — ^the council thinking they did enough by 
making the laws, let them take <2are of themselves 
afterwards ; and honest Dirck Smel was too busy 
begetting new laws, to luind what became of the 
dd ones. Nevertheless, he got the reputation of s 
most vigilant m^stra^te, which means a pestilent 
iotermeddler with people's domestic sports aiid oc- 
cupations, and a n^ost industrious busybody in at* 
tempting impossibilities. 
'' As soon as Oirck ^met ^ard line stcwy of t\m 
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ioTO^s of the winged monster, he fell into a ferer 
of anxiety to do-something for the gOod of the com- 
munity. He was on the point of proposing a se- 
vere law against winged nionsters, bot from this he 
was dissuaded by a judicious friend, who represent^ 
ed the difficulty of catching this sort of delinquents, 
and that this was absolutely necessary, before he 
could punish them. Baffled in this point, he fumed 
about from one place to another, insisting that 
something must be done for the quiet and security 
of the city, and that a law of some kind or other 
was absolutely necessary on the occasion, if it 
were only to show their zeal for the public good. 
It was his opinion that a bad law was better than no 
law at all, and that it would be an inexcusable piece 
of negligence to let these interloping monsters fly 
over the wall with impunity. 

** AU this while his excellency the goTomor of 
New- Amsterdam said nothing, but thought a great 
deal. He was a little jealous of the popularity of 
Dirck Smet, who had got the title of Father of the 
City, on account of having saved it from the horrors 
of flying kites, mad dogs, and hissing ganders. In 
fact, they were two such great men, that the city 
was not half large enough for them both, and the 
consequence was, that instead of assisting, they 
only stood in each other's way, like two carts in a 
narrow lane. We can have too much of a good 
thing, even as regards laws and rulers. The gov- 
ernor was determined to do nothing, for no other 
reason that could ever be discovered than because 
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kis riyal was 8o busy. The fears of tbfi good cit^ 
izensy however, and their increasing clamours 
against the negligence of their rulers, at length 
roused the activity of the governor, who forthwith 
convened his council, to deliberate upon the best 
means of saving the city of New* Amsterdam. 

'* DirckSmet, who was ex-officio a member, was 
in his glory oh this occasion, and talked so much 
that there was no time for acting. At length, how* 
ever, the inward man gave out, and he had not 
breath to say anything more. It was then, tradi*- 
tion says, that a silent did member, who never 
made a set speech in his life, proposed, in as^ few 
words as possible, and in a quiet colloquial man* 
ner, that measui;es should be first taken to ascer- 
tain the truth of the story, after which means might 
be found to detect the mirade or the impostor, 
whatever it might be. It is af^rmed the whole 
councfl was astonished that a man should be able 
to say so miich in so few words, and diat hence- 
forth the silent member was considered the wisest of 
them all. Even Dirck Smet held his tongue for'the 
rest of the sitting, thus furnishing another striking 
proof, my children, that good sense is an overmatch 
for the most confirmed garrulity. The same old 
gentleman suggested, that as Saturday night seemed 
to be the period chosen for his two visits by the 
winged monster, it would be advisable tf> place 
some of the most trusty of the city guard in am- 
bush in the vicinity of the spot where, according 
to the testimony of Jan Sol, he had flown over the 
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wall, to intercept hiiki there, or at least overtake 
him in his progress to the governor's garden. Ev* 
erybody wondered at the wisdom of this proposal, 
which was adopted with only ond dissenting roice. 
Dirck Smet moved, as an amendment, that the 
word ' progress' should be changed to ' flight,' bnt 
it Was negatived, greatly to his mortification, and 
therefore he voted against the whole^ proposition^ 
declaring it w^nt against his conscience. 

"Accordingly, the next Saturday night a party 
was got in readiness, of six picked men of the city 
guard, under the command of Captain Balthaser 
KnyflF^ of immortal memory, who had faced more 
ghosts in his generation than any man living. The 
whole band was equipped with an extraordinary 
number of nether garments for defence, and forti« 
fied wilh double allowance of Schiedam, to keep up 
their courage in this arduous service. The cap* 
tain was considered a person of the greatest weight 
in an the city ; and in addition to this, he added to 
his specific gravity, by stuffing into his pocket all 
the leaden weights he could borrow of a neighbour- 
ing grocer, for he did not know but the monster 
might fly away with him. His comrades remon- 
strated that this additional weight would impede 
his pursuit of the foe ; but the captliin nobly re^ 
plied, * it was beneath a soldier to run, either firom 
or after an enemy.' The most perfect secrecy 
was preserved in all these arrangements. 

"Thus equipped, they took their station, about 
eleven o'clock on the Saturday night following the 
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last-appearance of the winged monster, under cover 
of one of the neighbouring houses, and there waited 
the coming of the mysterious visiter. Twelve 
o'clock, the favourite hour of spectres of all sorts, 
came and passed, yet no spectre appeared peeping 
over the walK By this time they began to be 
wearied with long watching, and it was proposed 
that they should take turns, one at a time, while 
the others slept off the fatigue of such unbeatd-of 
service. The lot Jell upon Jan Sol, who being, as 
it were, a sort of old acquaintance of the. spectre, 
was supposed to be particularly qualified for this 
honour. Jan forthwith posted himself at* the cor- 
ner of the house, upon one leg, to make sure of 
keeping awake, as he had whilome seen the New- 
Amsterdam geese do^ere they, were banished from 
the city, by the inflexible patriotism of Dirck Smet, 
the great lawgiver. 

^* The little Dutch sentinel stood for about half 
an hour, sometimes on one leg, sometimes on the 
other, with his head full of hobgoblins and his 
heart full of fears. All was silent as the grave, 
save the sonorous music of the captain's vocal nose, 
or, as it might be poetically expressed, ' living lyre,' 
which ever and anon snorted a low requiem to the 
waning night The moon was on the swift de- 
crease, and now exhibited an arch not unlike a 
bright Indian bow, suspended in the west, a little 
above the distant horizon. Gradually it sank 
behind the hills, leaving the world to the guardian- 
ship of the watchmen of the night, the tin^inkling 
5* 
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litars. Scarcely a minute aftety^the heart of hon«st 
Jan nvas dent bumping against hi^ trusty ribe, by 
the appearance of something slowly rising above 
the indistinct line of the city wall^ which I ought 
to observe was made of wood. The spectre grad-* 
nally mounted higher and higher, and rested on 
the very spot where he had seen it twice before* 
The teeth of Jan Sol chattered, and his Inees 
knocked against each odier-^but he stood his 
ground manfully, and either would Dot or could 
not run away. This time the spectre, though he 
appeared with two enormous wings projecting from 
his shoulders, did not whirl them, round, or expand 
them in the manner he had done before. After 
sitting perched for a few moments on the wall, he 
flew down to the gromu}, and crept cautiously ^ 
along, under cover of the wall, in a direction to* 
wards the big house. At this moment, the trusty 
Jan with some difficulty roused his companions, 
and silently pointed to the spectre gliding along as 
before related. Whether it was that it saw or 
heard something to alarm it, I cannot say ; but 
scarcely had the redoubtable Captain Knyjff risen, 
and shaken from his valiant spirit the fumes of 
sleep and Schiedam^ when the spirit took as it 
were to itself wings^ and sped rapidly towards the 
gkXe of the governor's garden. The party pursued, 
with the exception of the captain, who carried too 
much weight for a race, and arrived within sight 
of the gate just in time to see the spectre vanish, 
either under, over, or inside of it, they coidd not 
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ten which. When they got to the gate, they fdund 
it fast locked, a proof, if any .had been wanting^ 
that it must have been something supernatural. 

'' In pursuance of their instructions, the guard 

roused the govern<Hr, his household, and his troops, 

with the intention of searching the garden, and, if 

necessary, erety part of his house, for the purpose 

of detecting this mysterious intruder. The gardea 

was surrounded by a high brick wall, the top of 

which bristled with iron spikes and pieces of bot^ 

des set in mortar. It was worth a man's life to 

get over it. There was no getting in or out except 

by the gate, on the outside of which the govemoi 

stationed two trusty fellows, with orders to stand 

a little apart^ and perfectly quiet. Now all the 

governor's household was wide awake, and in a 

bustle of anxiety and trepidation, except one alonOi 

who did not make her appearance. This was the 

governor's only daughter, as pretty a little Dutch 

damsel as ever crossed Kissiiig Bridge, or rambled 

over the green fields of the Manhadoes. Com'* 

pared to the queer little bodies that figure nowa* 

days in the Broadway, seemingly composed at 

nothing but hats, feathers, and flounces, she was a 

composition of real flesh and bloody which is better 

than all the gauze, silk, tulle, and gros de Naples 

in the world. A man marries a milliner's shop 

instead of a woman nowadays," said the old gen^ 

tleman, glancing a little archly at the fashiopabla 

paraphernalia of his pretty pet granddaughter. 

** Her face and form was all unsophisticated 
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native beauty, aod her dress all simplicity and 
grace." ^ 

^*^Ia that her picture hanging in the back par 
lour ?" asked the little girl,, in a sly way. 

" Yes ; but the picture does not do justice either 
to the beauty or the dress of the original." 

" I hope not,*^ said the other ; " for if it does, I 
am sure I would not be like her for the world." 

^* Pshaw, you baggage," replied the old gentle- 
man,, " you'll neveir be fit to hold a candle to her. 

*' The search now commenced with great vigour 
in the garden, although Jan Sol openly declared it 
as his opinion, that they might look themselves 
bUnd before they found the spectre, who could fly 
over a wall as easy as a grasshopper. He accord- 
ingly kept aloof from the retired part of ^ the gar- 
den, and stuck close to his noble commander, Cap- 
tain Knyff, who by this time had come up with 
the pursuers. All search, however, proved vain ; 
for after a close investigation of more than an hour, 
it was unanimously agreed that the intruder, whe«» 
ther man, monster, or ghpst, could not possibly be 
hid in the garden. The governor then determined 
to have the house searched, and accordingly the 
whole party entered for that purpose, with the ex- 
ception of the two Sentinels without the gate. 
Here, while rummaging in closets, peering under 
beds, and looking up chimneys in vain, they were 
alarmed by a sudden shout from the garden, which 
made their hearts quake with exceeding apprehen*- 
sion. The shout was succeeded by loud talking 
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and apparent tugging and struggling, as if between 
persons engaged in hot contention. At die same 
moment the governor's daughter rushed into hex 
chamber, and throwing herself on the bed with a 
loud shriek, remained insensible for some time* 
E?erybody was sure she had seen the spectre. 

"It appears that while the search was going on 
in the big house, and th^ attention of everybody 
employed in that direction, the sentincfls outside the 
gate heard the key cautiously turned inside, then^ 
after a little pause, slowly open. A face then 
peeped out as if to take an observation, and the 
own^, apparently satisfied that the coast waef 
clear, darted forward. The first step, he unluckily 
tripped over a rope which these trusty fellows had 
drawn across the gate, and fell fall length on the 
ground. Before he could recover his feet the two 
sentinels were upoti him, and in spite of his exer-* 
tions kept him down, until their shouts dtew Xh€ 
rest of the guard to their assistance. The spectre 
was then secured with ropes, and safely lodged id 
the cellar under a strong escort, to await his exam^ 
ination the next morning. Jan Sol was one of \h6 
band, though he insisted it was all nonsense to 
mount guard over a spectre. 

** The council met betimes at the sound of a bell, 
rung by a worthy citizen, who, in addition to his 
vocation of bellringer, was crier of the court, mes- 
senger to the governor, sexton, clerk, and grave- 
digger to the whole city of New- Amsterdam. It 

was something to be a man in those days, before 

c3 
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the inTention of steam engines, spinning jisnnies, 
and chessplaying autpmatons caused such a su- 
perfluity of human beings, that it is much if they 
can now earn salt to their porridge* At that time, 
men were so scarce, that there were at least half 
a dozen offices to one man ; now there are half a 
dozen men to one office ; all which is owing to 
machinery. This accumulation of honours in the 
person of the bellringeor, made him a man of con- 
siderable consequence, insomuch, that the little 
boys about Flattenbarrack Hill chalked his name 
upon their sleighs, and it is even asserted that he 
had an Albany sloop called after him. I c^uld» 
therefore, do no less than make honourable mention 
of a person of his dignit;y. 

'' After the council met, and .everything was ready^ 
the door of the cellar was cautiously opened, and 
Jan Sol, at the head, that is to say, in the rear of 
a file of soldiers, descended for the purpose of 
bringing forth this daring interloper, ^ho had t^us^ 
from time to time, disturbed the sleep of the sober 
citizens of New-Amsterdam. Jan offered to bet 
a canteen of Schiedam, that they would find nobody 
in the cellar ; but, contrary to all expectation, they 
presently came forth with the body of a comely 
youth, apparently about the age of five-and-twenty, 
which was considered very young in those days. 
Nothing was more customary there, than for a 
sturdy mother to bastinado her boys, as she called 
them, after they had grown to be six feet high. 
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Tliey were all the better for it, and made excellent 
husbands. 

" When the young man came into the presence 
of the puissant governor of the. New Netherlands 
he appeared a comely person, tall, fair complex- 
ioned, and pleasant of feature. He was asked 
whence he came, and not haying a lawyer at his 
elbow to teach him the noble art of prevaricatioo, 
replied without hesitation, 

** * From Payonia.' 

** ' How did you get into the city V 

" * I climbed the wall, near the company's windp 

mm: 

"'And how did you get into the goTemor's 
garden? 

" * The same way I got out.' 

" ' How was that ? 

" ' Through the gate.' 

'^ * How did you get throuj;h the gate V 

" * By unlocking it.' 
. "* With what?' 

"'With a key.' 

" * Whence came that key V 

" No answer. 

" * Whence came that key ?' 

"' I shall not tell.' 

" ' What induced you to scale the wall and intrude 
into the garden ?' 

« • I shall not tell.' 

" * Not if you are hanged for not telling T 

" ' Not if I am hanged for not telling.' 
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" * What have you done witb the wings with 
which, according to the testimony of Jan Sol, you 
flew from the wall, and through the street to the 
gorenior's garden V 

^' * I never had any wings, and nerer flew in the 
whole course of my lif^.* 

' ' Here Jan Sol was called up, and testified posi* 
tively to the wings and the flying. There Was now 
great perplexity in the c(Mincil, when the keeper of 
the windmill demanded to be heard. He stated he 
remembered perfectly well, that on the two nights 
referred to, he had set his windmill going about the 
hour in which Jan Sol saw the spectre whirl round 
and fly from the wall. There had been a calm for 
several days previous, and the citizens began to be 
in want of flour. He had therefore taken advan- 
tage of the rising of the wind at the time, to set his 
mill goiifg. A little further inquiry led to the fact^ 
that the place where the spectre scaled the wall 
was exactly in a line wit]} the windmill and the spot 
where Jan held his watch. It was thus that the 
spectre became identified with the wings of the milL 
This exposition marvellously quieted the fears of 
the good people ; but there were a number of stem 
believers who stuck by the little sentinel, and con* 
tinned to believe in the winged monster. As for 
poor Jan, he looked ten times more foohsh than 
when. he used to be caught emptying the canteens 
of his comrades in his sleep. This elucidati<Mi 
being over, the examination proceeded. 

'' ' Did you know of the law making it death for 
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any one to enter or depart from the city between 
sunset and sunrise, except through the gate V 

"'I did; 

" * What induced you to violate it ?' 

« * I shall not tell.' 

"* Was it plunder ?' 

" * I am no thief.' 

** * Was it treason against the state V 

** *^ I am no traitor.' 

" * Was it mischief?' 

** * I am not a child.' 

•* * Was it to frighten people?' 

** * I am no fool.' ^ 

" * What is your name ? 

** * My name is of no consequence — a man can 
be hanged without a name.' 

^ And this was all they could get out of him. 
Various cross-questions were put to entrap him. 
He replied to them all with perfect freedom and 
promptitude, until they came to his name, and his 
motives for intruding into the city in violation of a 
law so severe, that none as yet had ever been 
known to transgress it. Then, as before, he de* 
clined answering. 

" In those early days, under the Dutch dynasty, 
trial by jury was not in fashion. People were too 
busy to serve as jurymen, if they had been wanted;^ 
and the decision of most cases was left either to the 
bnrgomasters, or if of great consequence, to the 
governor and council. Justice was severe and 
prompt, in proportion to the dangers which sur- 
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rounded the early colonists, and the spirit of the 
times in which they flourished. They lived in per- 
petual apprehension ; and fear is the father of cru- 
elty. The law denouncing death to any person 
who should enter the city between sunset and sun- 
rise, except by the gate, was considered as too es- 
sential to the security of the citizens to be relaxed 
in favour of any one, especially of a person who 
refused to tell either his name or the motive for 
his intrusion. By his own admission, he was 
guilty of the offence, and but one course remained 
for die council. The young man was sentenced 
to be hanged that day week, and sent to the fort 
for safe keeping till the period arrived. 

** That day the xlsughter of the governor did not 
appear to grace the table of his excellency, nor ia. 
the management of those little household affairs, 
that are not beneath the dignity of the daughters of 
kings. She was ill vnth a headache, and kept her 
bed. The governor had no child but her, and 
though without any great portion of sensibility, 
was capable of all the warmth of parental affection. 
Indeed, all his affections were centred in this little 
blooming offspring, who was the only being in all 
the New World that carried a drop of his blood 
coursing in her blue veins. He was also proud of 
her — so proud, that his pride often got the better of 
his' affection. She had many admirers — ^for she 
was fair, wealthy, and the daughter of the greatest 
governor in the New World, not excepting him of 
Virginia. It followed, as a matter of course, that 
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she was admired, but it was at an awful distance. 
The honest Dutch swains, who had not pursued 
the female sprite through all the mazes of romance, 
and learned how ofttimes highborn ladies stboped 
to lads of low degree, gaped at her at church, as if 
she had been a sea serpient. They would as soon 
liaye thought of aspiring to the goTemdr's dignity, 
as to the governor's daughter. Besides, he was 
one of those absurd old blockheads, who consider 
nobody good enough for their daughters at home, 
and hawk them about Europe, in search of some 
needy sprig of nobility, who will exchange his 
mighty honours for bags of gold, and a fair, bloom- 
iug, virtuous virgin into the bargain. He had sworn 
a thousand times, that his Blandina should never 
mairy anything below a Dutch baron.'' 

" Was her name Blandina — was she my name- 
sake ?" interrupted the httle granddaughter. 

" Yes, girl, she was your great great grandmother, 
and you were christened after her," said the old 
man, and proceeded. 

" This fear on the part of the young fellows of 
New* Amsterdam, and this well-known determina- 
tion of the governor, kept all admirers at an awful 
distance from the young lady, who grew up to the 
age of eighteen, loving no one save her father, now 
that her mother was no more; and an old black 
woman, who had taken care of her ever since she 
was a child. The throne of her innocent bosom 
had remained till then quite vacant, nor did she 
know for certain what it was that made her some- 
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times so weary of the worI4» and so tired of the 
length of the Uyelong sultry summer hours. She 
walked into the garden to pluck the flowers, until 
she became tired of that. She strolled with her <dd 
nurse into the rural retirement of Ladies' Valley, 
and the shady paths which coursed the wood where 
the Park is now, until she became tired o( these. 
In shorty she became tired of everything, and so 
ispiritless, that her father was not a little alarmed 
for her health. 

*^ About this time the governor was called by inoip 
portant political business to the eastern frontier, 
and the journey was expected to take up several 
days. During his absence, a party was formed to 
cross the river, and spend the day in rambling about 
the romantic solitudes of Weehawk, tl^en a si»rt of 
frontier between the white man aid the Indian. 
Blandina was pressed to accompany them« and at 
last consented, although against the will, not only 
of the governor's deputy, but of the governor him- 
self, who would certainly have forbidden it, had he 
been present ; but he was a hundred miles off, and 
in the absence of the governor there was nobody 
equal to the governor's daughter. The morning 
was fine, and the party set out as happy as youth* 
fill spirits and youthful anticipations could jpake 
them. Here they rambled at will and at random, 
in groups, in pairs, and alone, just as it suited them ; 
gathering together to take their refreshments, and 
again separating, as chance or will directed them. 

*' Blandina had separated from the others, and 
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wandered, almost unconsciouslyy half a mile from 
the landing place by herself. Perhaps when she 
set out» she expected some of the beaux to follow, 
but they stood in such awe of her, that not one had 
the temerity to offer his attendance. Each being 
occupied with his own pursuits and reflections, no 
one missed the young madam for some time, until 
their attention was roused by a shriek at a distance 
in the wood. After a momentary pause, the shrieks 
were repeated in quick succession, and almost im- 
mediately succeeded by the report of a gun. The 
Utde group of young people was struck with dismay, 
and the first ii^pulse was to run to the boats, and 
escape into the stream* But to do them justice, 
tins was but an involuntary selfishness, for the mo- 
ment they missed Blandina, the young men pre- 
pared to pursue in the direction of the shrieks and 
the gun. At this crisis, a figure darted swiftly 
from the wood, bearing the young lady insensiUe 
in his arms, and approaching the group, placed her 
with her head in the lap of one of the girls, n^hile 
he ran to the rirer, and returned with some water 
in his hat 

" Blandina soon came to herself, and related that 
she had been seized by an Indian, and rescued by 
the young man, who, all the young damsels pres- 
ently discovered, was very handsome. He wore 
the dress of a gentleman of that day, which, sooth 
to say, would not cut much of a figure just now. 

He was accoutred as a sportsman, and had in his 
6* 
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bag sufficient evidence of his skill. It was decided 
on all hands that the stranger, having saved the life 
of Blandina, or at least rescued her from captivity, 
was destined to be her future husband, and that her 
time was now come. Such prophecies are very 
apt to be fulfilled. The stranger announced him* 
self as the son of the ancient and honourable Lord 
of Pavonia, and was blushingly invited by Blandi- 
na to come and receive the thanks of her father, 
when he should return from the eastern fron- 
tier. But he only shook his head, and replied with 
a dubious smile, 'Are you sure I shall be wel* 
come?' 

'' From this time Blandina became more languid 
and thoughtful than ever. When the £sither returned, 
and heard the story of her straying into the woods, 
aftd of her deliverance^ he swore he would reward 
the gallant young man, like a most liberal and pu- 
issant governor. But when afterwards, on inquiring 
his name, he found that he was the son of the Lord 
of Pavonia,he retracted his promise, and swore dial 
the son was no better than the father, who was an 
arrant splutterkin. They had quarrelled about 
boundaries ; his excellency claiming the whole of 
the river on the west side, up to the high-water 
mark*, while the Lord of Pavonia, whose territories 
lay exactly opposite the city of New-Amst^dam, 
had the temerity to set nets, and catch shad in the 
very middle of the stream. The feud was bitter 
in proportion to the dignity of the parties and 
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the importance of the point at issue. The gov- 
enior commanded his daughter never to mention 
the name of the splutterkin, on pain of his dis- 
pleasure. 

^* Rumour, however, says that the young man 
found means to renew his acquaintance with Blan- 
dina, and that though she might never mention his 
name to her father, she thought of him all day, and 
dreamed about him all night. After a while Uie ru->> 
mour died away, and the people began to think and 
talk of something else. Some of die ypung men, 
however, who happened to see the culprit that had 
dared to leap over the wall against the statute, 
thought be had a strong resemblance to the youth 
who had rescued Blandina from the Indian. The 
young lady, ais I said before, c<Hitinued ill all day, 
and for several days after the condemnation of die 
spectre youth, who persevered in obi^tinately refu- 
sing any disclosure of his name, or his motives for 
scding the walls of New-Amsterdam. . In the 
mean time the period of his execution approached ; 
only two days of life now remained to him, when 
Blandina, with an effort, determined to bring her htp 
to a crisis at once. She roso from her bed, pale 
and drooping like a lily, and tottering to her father's 
study, sank at his feet. 

^* * Father,' said she, * will you forgive him and 
mer 

" * FcMTgive thee, my daughter; I have nothing to 
fiorgive, so that is settled. But who is the ofther? 
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" * My husband.' 

"* Thy husband r exclaimed the puissant gov- 
ernor, starting up in dismay ; * and who is he ? 

** * The youth who is sentenced to die the day 
after the morrow.* 

^ ' And who is he— in the d^'s name, I had 
ahnost said,' exclaimed his excellency, in wrathful 
amazement. 

" ' He is the son of the Lord of Pavonia,' replied 
she, hidmg her face With her hands. 

'* ^ And thou art married to that splutterkin V 

"* Yes, father.' 

" * Then I shall take care to unmarry thee — the 
knot the parson tied the hangman shall untie the 
day after the morrow, or I'm no governor. But 
who dared to marry thee against my will V 
\" * Dominie Curtenius.' 

"* He did — then the dominie shall hang by the 
side of the splutterkin. Go to thy chamber, to thy 
bed, to thy grave, thou art ho daughter of mine.' 

" Poor Blandina crawled to her bed, and wept 
herself into a temporary forgetfulness. The next 
day she was so much worse, that the old nurse 
declared she would die before het husband. The 
govemot kept up a good coimtenance, but his 
heart was sorely beset by pity and forgiveness, 
which both clung weeping about him. He went so 
far as to sound some of the council about pardon- 
ing the young man ; but one of them, who was sus- 
pected of looking up to the fair Blandinat, talked so 
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eloquently about the safety of the city and the pub- 
lic good, that he was fain to hold his tongue, and 
shut himself i^, for he could not bear to see his 
daughter. 

^ At length the day arrived, big with the fate of 
poor Blandina and her unhappy husband. ;She 
sent to her &ther for permission to see him before 
he died, but the goremor, after a sore struggle, de- 
nied her request. 

' *'^Then, indeed, he is no longer my father,' 
cried Blandina, and sinking upon her bed, covered 
her head, as if to shut out the world. Presently 
the bell tolled the hour of the sacrifice, and its hol- 
low vibrations penetrated the ears of the mourning 
wife* In spite t>f her weakness, Bxjai the endeav- 
oors of the old iiiurse, she started up, and rushing 
towards the door of her chamber, exclaimed, wildly, 
' I vnll see him— I will go and see him die.' But 
her strength failed her, and she sank on the floor* 
In the mean time a scene, peculiarly interesting to 
the fortunes of Blandina, was passing below. The 
proud, obdurate, rich old Lord of Pavonia, had 
heard of the capture, the amdemnation of his only 
son. For a while his pride and hatred of the 
Governor of New-Amsterdam almost choked the 
thought of entreaty or concession to his ancient en- 
emy. But as the time approached, and he heard 
of the situation of his son, and of his unfortunate 
wife, who had never offended him, his heart grad- 
ually relfiBted. When the morning arrived, and he 
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looked across the smooth river, from the long porch 
fronting his stately mansion, towards the spot where 
his son was aboat suffering an ignominious death, 
he could restrain his feelings no longer. 

" Calling for his boatmen and his barge, and 
hastily putting on his cocked hat and sword, he 
embarked, crossed swiftly over the river, and land- 
ing, proceeded directly to the big house. He de- 
manded an audience of the governor. 

" ' The splutterkin is here too — ^but let him come 
in, that I may be satisfied the old dog is as miser- 
able as myself,* said the governor, with tears in his 
eyes. 

** The Lord of Pavonia entered with a stately- 
bow, which was returned in as stately a manner 
by the governor. 

'^'I come,' said Pavonia, 'I come,' and his 
voice became choked, ^ to ask the life of my son 
at your hands.' 

'' ' Thy son has broken the laws, and the hws 
have condenmed him to death, justly.' 

" * I know it,' said the other ; ' but what if I pay 
the price of his ransom V 

" * I am no money higgler.' 

^ 'But if I surrender the right of the river to 
high-water mark ?* i 

" * What !' said his excellency, pricking up his ^ 
ears, 'wilt thou? And the shad fishery, and the ^ 
diabolical gill nets r 

" * Yea — all — all,' said the other, ' to save the life 
of my only son.' 
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" ' Wilt thou sign, seal, and deliver V 
"*This instant-"— so I receive back my boy 
i^ve.' 
'^ ^ Stay, then, a moment.' 
'* The governor then hastily directed his bellringer 
to call the council together, and laid the proposition 
before them. The concession was irresistible, and 
the council decided to pardon the son, on condition 
that the father executed the deed of relinquishment. 
He did .0. and the young man was forthwith .et at 
liberty. It is time for me to retire," said our good 
grandfather, ** so I must cut short my story. The 
meeting of the hasband and his faithful wife took 
place without witnesses, and none was ever able to 
describe it. Blandina speedily recovered, and lived 
to see her children's children play about the room 
by dozens. The Lord of Pavonia and the Gov- 
ernor of New- Amsterdam continued a sort of grum- 
bling acquaintance, and dined together once a year, 
when they always quarrelled about the fishery and 
high- water mark. In process of time, their respect- 
ive fortunes became united in the person of the 
winged monster, and formed a noble patrimony, 
some of which I inherited with your grandmother. 
" Jan Sol underwent many a joke, good, bad, and 
indifferent, about the winged mohster. But he con- 
tinued to his dying day to assert his solemn belief, 
that the young Lord of Pavonia and the spectre 
were two different persons. Many a time and oft 
I did he £righten his wife and children vnth the story, 
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which he improyed every time he told it, till he 
was at length gathered to his fathers, as his fathers 
had been gathered before him. He had enough 
people to keep him in coimtenance, for there were 
hundreds of discreet citizens, who treated all doubts 
concerning the appearance of the winged monster 
with as little toleration as do the good folks of the 
town of Salem the wicked unbelievers in the ex- 
istence of the great sea serpent." 



COB us YERKS* 



Little Cobus Yerks — ^his name was Jacob, but 
being a Dutchman, if not a double Dutchman, it 
was Tendered in English Cobus — ^little Cobus, I 
say, lived on the banks of Sawmill River, where it 
winds close under the brow of the Raven Rockj an 
enormous precipice jutting out of the side of the 
famous Buttermilk Hill, of which the reader has 
doubtless often hoards It was a rude, romantic 
spot, distant from the high road^ which, howeveri 
could be seen winding up the hill about three 
miles off. His nearest neighbours were at the 
same distance^ and he seldom saw company except 
at night, when the fox and the weasel sometimes 
beat up his quarters^ and caused a ho;rrible cackling 
among the poultry. 

One Tuesday, in the month of November^ 1799* 

Cobus had gone in his wagon to the little market 

town on the river, from whence the boats plied 

weekly to New- York, with the produce of th^ 

neighbouring farmers. It was then ^ pestilent 

Uttle place for running races, pitchmg quoits, an4 

wresding for gin slinjpi ; but I must do it the credit 

to say, that it is now a very orderly towQ, sober 
7 » 
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and quiety save when Parson Mathias, who calls 
himself a son of thunder, is praying in secret, so 
as to be heard across the river. It so happened, 
that of all the days in the year, this was the very 
day a rumour had got into town, that I myself — 
the veritably writer of this true story — ^had been 
poisoned by a dish of Souchpng tea, which was 
bought a great bargain of a pedler. There was 
not a stroke of work done in the Tillage that day. 
The shoemaker abandoned his awl; the tailor his 
goose ; the hatter his bowstring ; and the forge of 
the blacksmith was cool from dawn till nightfall. 
Silent was the. sonorous hatmony of the big spin- 
ning wheel ; silent the village song, and silent the 
fiddle of Master Timothy Canty, who passed his 
livelong time in playing tuneful measures, and 
catching bugs anfd butterflies. I must say some- 
thing of Tim before I go on with my tale. 

Master Timothy was first seen in the village, 
one foggy morning, after a drizzling, warm, show- 
ery night, when he was detected in a garret, at the 
extremity of the suburbs ; and it was the general 
supposition that he had rained down in company 
with a store of little toads that were seen hopping 
about, as is usual after a shower. Around, his 
garret were disposed a number of unfiramed pic- 
tures, painted on glass, as in the olden time, repre- 
senting the Four Seasons, the old King of Prussia, 
and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, in their sharp- 
pointed cocked hats ; the fat, bald-pated Marquis 
of Granby, the beautiful Constantia Phillips, and 
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diTers others, not forgetting the renowned Kitty 
Fisher, who, I honestly confess, was my favourite 
among them all. The whole village poured jnto 
the garret to gaze at these chef d^o&uvres ; and it is 
my confirmed opinion, which I shall carry to the 
grave, thiat neither the gallery of Florence, Dres- 
den, nor the Louvre, was ever visited by so many 
real amateurs. Besides the pictures, there were a 
great many other curiosities, at least curiosities to 
the simple villagers, who were always sure of being 
welcomed by Master Tim with a jest and a tune. 
Master Tim, as they came to call him when 
they got to be a little acquainted, was a rare 
fellow, such as seldom rains down anywhere, 
much less on a country village. He was of 
"merry England," as they call it — lucUd a non 
lacendo — at least so he said and I believe, although 
he belied his nativity, by being the merriest rogue 
in the world, even when the fog was at the thicks 
est In truth, he was ever in a good humour, un- 
less it might be when a rare bug or gorgeous but- 
terfly, that he had followed through thick and thin« 
escaped his net at last. Then, to be sure, he was 
Bft to call the recreant all the " vagabonds" he 
could think of. He was a middle-sized man, whose 
person decreased regularly, from the crown of his 
head to the-^I was going to say, jsole of his foot 
— but it was only to the commencement of the^ 
foot, to speak by the card. The top of his head 
was broad and flat, and so was his forehead, which 
took up at least two thirds of his face, that tapered 

j)2 
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oflf suddenly to a chin, as sharp as the point of a 
triangle. His forehead was indeed a large field, 
diversified like the country into which he had 
iTained down, with singular yarieties of hiH and 
dale, meadow and plough knd, hedge and ditch, 
ravine and watercoinrse. It had as many points 
as a periwinkle. The brow projected exuberantly, 
though not heavily, over a pair of rascally little 
Cross-firing, twinkling eyes, that, as the country- 
people said, looked at least nine ways from Sun- 
day. His teeth were white enough, but no two of 
them were fellows. But his head would have 
turned the brains of a phrenologist, in exploring 
the mysteries of its development ; it was shaped 
somewhat like Stony Point— which everybody 
knows as the scene of a gallant exploit of Pennsyl- 
vanian Wayne-^and had quite as many abrupt- 
nesses and quizzical protuberances to brag about. 
At the upper extremity of his forehead, as he as- 
sured us, he carried his money, in the shape of a 
piece of silver, three inches lon^ and two wide, 
inserted there in consequence of a fracture he got 
by falling down a precipice in hot chase^of a " vag- 
abond of a beetle," as he was pleased to call him. 
Descending towards terra firma, to wit, his feet, 
we find his body gradually diminishing to his legs, 
which were so thin, everybody wondered how they 
could carry the great head. But, like Captain 
Wattle, each had a foot at the end of it, full as 
large as the Black Dwarf. It is so long ago that 
I almost forget his costume. All I recollect is, 
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that he never wore boots or pantsJopns, but ezhib* 
ited his spindles in all weathers in worsted stock- 
ings, and bis feet in shoes, gorgeously caparisoned 
in a pair of square silver buckles, the only pieces 
of finery he ever displayed. 

In the merry months of sp)ring and summeri and 
early in autumn, Master Timothy was most of his 
time chasing bogs and butterflies about the fields, 
to the utter confusion of the people, who wondej^ed 
what he could want with such trunq)ery. Being 
a genius and an. idler by profession, I used to 
accompany him frequently in these excursions, for 
he was food of me, and called me yagabond oftener 
than he did anybody else. He had a little net of 
gieen gauze, so constructed as to open and shut as 
occasion required, to entrap the small fry, and a 
box with a cork bottom, upon which he impaled 
his prisoners with true scientific barbarity, by stick* 
ing a pin in them. Thus equipped, this Don 
Quixote of butterfly catchers, with myself his 
faithful esquire, would sally out of a morning into 
the clovered meadows and flower-dotted fields, over, 
brook, through tangled copse and briery dell, in 
chase of these gentlemen commqners of nature., 
Eyer and anon, as he came upon some little retired- 
nook, where nature, like a modest virffin, shrouded 
her beauties from the commonview— a rocky glen, 
romantic cottage, rustic bridge, or brawling stream, 
he would take out his little portfolio, and pointing 
me to some conspicuous station to animate his 
little landscape, sketch it and me together, with a 
7* 
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I 

mingled taste and skill I hare never since seen sur* 
passed. I figure in all his landscapes, although he 
often called me a vagabond, because he cduld not 
drill me into picturesque attitudes. But the finest 
sport for me, was to watch him creeping slily aft^r 
a humming bird, the object of his most intense de- 
sires, half buried in the bliss of the dewy honey- 
suckle, and just as he was on the point ot covering 
it with his net, to see the little vagrant flit away 
with a svnftness that made it invisible. It was an 
invaluable sight to behold -Master Timothy stand 
wiping his continent of a forehead, and blessing the 
bird for a "little vagabond." These were happy 
times^ and at this moment I recall them, I hardly 
know why, with a melancholy yet pleasing delight. 
During the winter season, Master Timothy was 
usually employed in the daytime painting pleasure 
sleighs, which, at that period, it was the fashion 
among the farmers to have as fine as fiddles. Tim- 
othy was a desperate hand at a true lover's knot, a 
cipher, or a wreath of flowers ; and as for a blazing 
sun ! he painted oqc for the squire, that was seri- 
ously suspected of melting all the snow in ten 
leagues round. He would go ten or a dozen miles 
to paint a sleigh, and always carried his materials 
on a board upon the top of his head — it was before 
the invention of high-crowned hats. Destiny had 
decreed he should follow this trade, and nature had 
provided, him a head on ptupose. It was as flat 
as a pancake. In the long winter evenings it was 
liis pleasure to sit by die fireside, and tell enor- 
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mous stories to groups of honrorstruck listeners. 
I neyer knew a man that had been so often robbed 
on HouEislow Heath, or had seen so many ghosts 
in his day, as Master Tim Canty. Peace to his 
ashes ! he is dead, and, if report is to be credited, 
is sometimes seen on moonlight nights in the church^ 
yard, with his little green gauze net, chasing the 
ghosts of moths and beetles, as he was wont in 
past times. ^ ^ 

But it is high time to return to my story; for I 
candidly confess I never think of honest Tim that 
I don't grow as garrulous as an old lady, talking 
about the revolution and the Yagers. In all coun- 
try villages I evet saw or heard of, whenever any- 
thing strange, new, horrible, or delightful happens, 
or is supposed to have happened, all the n^ale in- 
habitants, not to say female, make for the tavern 
as fast as possible, to hear the news, or tell the 
news, and get at the bottom of the affair. I don't 
deny that truth, is sometimes to be found at the 
bottom of a well ; but in these cases she is gener- 
ally fotmd at the bottom of the glass. Be this as 
it may — ^when Cobus Yerks looked into the village 
inn, just to s^y How d'ye do to the landlady, h^ 
beheld a party of some ten or a dozen people, dis- 
cussing the affair of my being poisoned with Sou^- 
chong tea, which by this time had been extended 
to the whole family, not one of whom had been 
left alive by the bloody-minded damsel, Rumour. 

Cobus could not resist the fascination of these 
h(Mors. He edged himself in among them, and 
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after a liitle while they were joined by Master 
Timothy, who, qn hearing of tl^e c^tastarophe of his 
old fellow-labourer in butterfly catching, had strode 
oyer a distance of two miles to our house to ascer- 
tain the truth of the story. He of course found it 
was a mistake, and had now returned with a nefa- 
rious design of frightening them all out of their 
wits by a story of more than modern horrors. By 
this time it was the dusk of the evening, and Cobus 
had a long way to travel before he could reach 
home. He had been so fascinated with the story, 
and the additions every moment furnished by 
various new comers, that he forgot the time till it 
began . to grow quite dark ; and then he was sp 
horrorstruck at what he had heard, that he grew 
fast to his chair in thexhimney corner, where he 
bad intrenched himself. It was at this moment 
Master Timothy caqne in with the design afore- 
said. 

The whole party gathered round him to know if 
the story of the poisoning wasf true. Tim shook 
his head, and the shaking of such a head was 
awful. " What ! all the family ?" cried they, with 
one voice. " Every soul of them," cried Tim, ia 
a hollow tone — ** every soul of them, poor crea- 
tures ; and not only they, but all the cattle, horses, 
pigs, ducks, chickens, cats, dogs, and guinea hens, 
are poisoned." "What! with Souchong tea?" 
"No — with coloquintida." Coloquintida ! the very 
name was enough to poison a whole generation of 
Christian people. *^ But the black bulldog !" cried 
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Timothy, in a sepulchral voice, that curdled the 
Teiy marrow of their innermost' bones. "What 
of the black bulldog ?•* quoth little Cobus. " Why, 
they do say that he came to life again after laying 
six hours stone dead, and ran away howling like a 
d — ^1 incarnate.'* ' " A d — ^1 incarnate !" quoth Co- 
bus, who knew no more about the meaning of that 
fell word than if it had been Greek. He only 
knew it was something very terrible. " Yes," re- 
pUed Timothy ; " and what's more, I saw where 
he jumped over the barnyard gate, and there was 
the print of a cloven foot, as plain as the daylight 
this blessed minute." It was as dark as pitch,' but 
the comparison was considered proof positive.' " A 
cloven foot l" quoth Cobus, who squeezed himself 
almost into the oven, while the thought of going 
home all alone in the dark, past the churchyard, 
the old grave at the cross roads, and, above all, the 
spot where John Ryer was hanged for shooting the 
sheriff, smote upon his heart, and beat it into a 
jelly — at least it shook' like one. What if he 
should meet the big black dog, with his cloven 
foot, who howled like a d — ^1 incarnate ! The 
thought was enough to wither the heart of a stone. 
Cobus was a little, knock-kneed, broad-faced, 
and broad-shouldered Dutchman, who believed all 
things, past, present, and to come, concerning 
spooks, goblins, and fiends of all sorts and sizes, 
from a fairy to a giant. Tim Canty knew him of 
old, for he had once painted a sleigh for him, and 

frightened Cobus out of six nights' sleep, l^ the 

1)3 
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Story of a man that he once saw murdered by a 
highwayman on Hounslow Heath. Tiin followed 
up the story of the black dog with several others, 
each more appalling than the first, till he fairly 
lifted,,Cobus's wits off the hinges, aided as he was 
by certain huge. draughts upon a pewter mug, with 
which the little man reinforced his courage at short 
interyals. He was a true disciple of the doctrine 
that spirit and courage, that is to say, whiskey and 
Valour were synonymous. 

It now began to wax late in the evening, and the 
company departed, not one by one^ but in pairs, to 
their respective homes^ The landlady, a bitter 
root of a woman, and more than a match for half 
the men in the village, Jbegan to grow sleepy, as it 
was now no longer worth her while to keep awake« 
Gradually all became quiet within and without the 
house, except now and then the howling of a wan^ 
dering cur, and the still more doleful moaning of 
the winds, accompanied by the hollow thumpings 
of the waves, as they dashed on the rocky shores 
of the river that ran hard by. Once, and once, 
otily, the cat mewed in the garret, and almost 
caused Cobus to jump out of his skin. ^ The land- 
lady began to complain that it grew late, and she 
was very sleepy ; but Cobus would take no hints, 
manfully keeping his post in the chimney corner, 
till at last the good woman threatened to call up 
her two. negroes, and have him turned neck and 
heels out of doors. For a moment the fear of the 
big black dog with the cloven foot was mastered 
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by the fear of the two stout black men, and the 
spirit moved Cobus towards the door, lovingly 
hogging the stone jug, which he had taken care to 
have plentifully replenished vnth the creature. He 
sallied forth in those graceful curves, which are 
affirmed to constitute the true lines of beauty ; and 
report says that he made a copious libation of the 
contents of the stone jug outside the door^-ere^the 
landlady, after assisting to untie his patient team, 
had tumbled him into his wagon. This was the 
last that was seen of Cobus Yerks. 

That night bis faithful, though not very obedient 
little wife, whom he had wedded at Tappan, on the 
famous sea of that name, and who wore a cap 
trimmed with pink ribands when she went to 
church on Sundays, fell asleep in her chair, as sh^ 
sat anxiously watching his return. About mid- 
night she waked, but she saw not her beloved Co- 
bus, nor heard his voice calling her to open the 
door. But she heard the raven, or something very 
like it, screaming from the Raven Rock, the foxes 
barking about the house, the wind whistling and 
moaning among the rocks and trees of the moun- 
tam side, and a terrible commotion among the poul- 
try, Cobus having tak«n the great house dbg with 
him that day. Again she fell asleep, and waked 
not until the day was dawning. She opened the 
window, and looked forth upon as beautiful an au- 
tunmal morning as ever blessed this blessed coun* 
iry. The yellow sun threw a golden lustre over 
the many-tinted woods, painted by the cunning 
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hand of Nature with a thousand varied dies ; the 
smoke of the neighbouring farmhouses rose straight 
upward to heaven in the pure atmosphere, and the 
breath of the cattle mingled its warm vapour with 
the invisible clearness of the niorning air. .But 
what were all these beauties of delicious nature to 
the eye and the heart of the anxious urife, who Jsaw 
that Cobus was not there ? 

She went forth to the neighbours to know if they 
had seen him, and they good-naturedly, sallied out 
to seek him on the road that led from the village to 
his home. But no traces of him could be found, 
and they wef e returning with bad news for his anx^ 
ious wife, when they bethought themselves of turn" 
ing into a byroad that led to a tavern, that used 
whilome to attract the affections of honest, Cobus^ 
and where he was sometimes wont to stop and wet 
his whistle. 

They had not gone far, when they began to per« 
ceive traces of the lost traveller. First his broad-^ 
brimmed hat, which he had inherited through di« 
vers generations, and which he always wore when 
he went to the village, lay grovelling in the dirt« 
crushed out of all goodly shape by the wheel of his 
wagon, which had passed over it. Next, they en* 
countered the backboard of the wagon, ornamented 
with C. Y. in a true lover's knot, painted by Tim 
Canty, in his best style — and anon a little farther, 
a shoe, that was identified as having belonged to 
our hero, by having upward of three hundred hob» 
nails in the sole, for he was a saving little fellow. 
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Aough he would wet his whistle lK>metiiiie8| in 
spite of all his wife and the minister could say. 
Proceeding about a hundred rods farther, to a sud- 
den turn of the road, they encountered the wagon, 
or rather the fragments of it, scattered about and 
along in the highway, and the horses standing qui* 
elly against a fence, into which they had run the 
pole of the wagon. 

But what was become of the unfortunate driver, 
Bo one could discover. At length, after searching 
tome time, they found him lying in a tuft of black- 
berry briars, amid the fragments of the stone jug, 
lifeless and motionless. His face was turned up- 
ward, ancl streaked with seams of blood ; his clothes 
torn, bloody, and disfigured with dirt ; and his pipey 
that he carried in the buttonholes of his waistcoat, 
shivered all to naught. They made their way to 
the body, full ei sad forebodings, and shook it, to see 
if any life remained. But it was all in vain — there 
seemed neither sense nor motion there. "May- 
be, after all,'' said one, "he is only in a s wound- 
here is a little drop of the spirits left in the bottom 
of the jug — let us hold it to bis nose, it may bring 
him to life." 

The experiment was tried, and wonderful to tell, 
in a moment or two, Cobus, opening his eyes, and 
smacking his lips with peculiar satisfaction, exr 
claimed, " Some o' that, boys !" A little shaking 
brought him to himself, when being asked to give 
an account of the disaster of his wagon and his 

stone jug, he at first shook his head mysteriously, and 

8 
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demurred. Being, however taken to the neighbour- 
ing tavern, and comforted a little with divers re- 
freshmentfl, he was again pressed for his story, 
when, assuming a face of awful mystification, he 
began as follows : — 

''You must know," said Cobus, ''I started 
rather late from town, for I had been kept there by 
— ^by business ; and because, you see, I was wait- 
ing for the moon to rise, that I might find my way 
home in the dark night. But it grew darker and 
darker, until you could not see your hand before 
your face, and at last I concluded to set out, con- 
sidering I was as sober as a deacon, and my horses 
could see their way blindfold. I had not gone quite 
round the comer, where John Ryer was hung for 
shooting Sheriff Smith, when I heard somebody 
coming, pat, pat, pat, close behind my wagon. I 
looked back, but I could see nothing, it was so 
dark. By*and-by, I heard it again, louder and 
louder, and then I confess I began to be a little 
afeard. So I whipped up my horses a quarter of a 
mile or so, and then let them walk on. I listened, 
and pat, pat, pat, went the noise again. I began to 
be a good deal frightened, but considering it could 
be nothing at all, I thought I might as well take a 
small dram,, as the night was rather chilly, and I 
began to tremble a little with the cold. I took but 
a drop, as I akn a living sinner, and then went on 
quite gayly ; but pat, pat, pat, went the footsteps 
ten times louder and faster than ever. And then ! 
then I looked back, and saw a pair of saucer eyes 
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just at the tail of my wagon, as big and as bright as 
the mouths of a fiery furnace, dancing up and down 
in the air Uke two stage lamps in a rough road. 

" By gosh, boys, but you may depend I was 
scared now ! I took another little dram, and then 
made the whip fly about the ears of old Pepper and 
Billy, who cantered away at a wonderful rate, 
considering. Presently, bang! something heavy 
jumped into the wagon, as if heaven and earth were 
coming together. I looked over my shoulder, and 
the great burning eyes were within half a yard of 
my back. The creature was so close that I felt its 
breath blowing upon me^and it smelled for all one 
exactly like brimstone. I should have jumped out 
of the wagon, but, somehow or other, I could not 
stir, for I was bewitched as sure as^ you live. All 
I could do was to bang away upon Pepper and 
Billy, who rattled along at a great rate up hill and 
down, over the rough roads, so that if I had not 
been bewitched, I must have tumbled out to a cer- 
tainty. When I came to the bridge, at old Mang- 
ham's, the black dog, for I could see something 
black and shaggy under the goggle eyes, all at once 
jumped up, and seated himself close by me on the 
bench, snatched the whip and reins out of my hands 
like lightning. Then looking me in the face, and 
nodding, he whispered something in my ear, and 
lashed away upon Pepper and Billy, till they 
seemed to fly through the air. From that time I 
began to lose my Mvits \^j degrees, till at last the 
smell of brimstone overpowered ihe, and I remem- 
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ber nothing till yoa found me this morning in the 
briars.^ 

Here little Cobus concluded hit story, which he 
repeated with seyeral variations and additions to 
his wife, when he got home. That good woman, 
who, on most occasions, took the Uberty of lectur- 
ing her good man, whenever he used to be belated 
in his excursions to the village, was so struck with 
this adventure, that she omitted her usual exhorta^ 
tion, and ever afterwards viewed him as one enno- 
bled by supernatural communication, submitting to 
him as her veritable lord and master. Some 
people, who pretend to be so wise that they 
won't believe the evidence o[ their senses when it 
contradicts their reason, affected to be incredulous^ 
and hinted that the goggle eyes, and the brimstone 
breath, appertdned to Cobus Yerks's great house- 
dog, which had certainly followed him that day to 
the village, and was found quietly reposing by bin 
master, in the tuft of briars. But Cobus was ever 
exceedingly wroth at this suggestion, and being a 
sturdy little brusier, had knocked down one or two 
of these unbelieving sinners, for venturing to assert 
that the contents of the stone jug were at the bot- 
tom of the whole business. After that, everybody 
betieved it, and it is now forever incorporated with 
the marvellous legends of the renowned Butter- 
milk Hill. 
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NIEUW-AMSTERDAM. 



In the year of the' building of the city (which 
in Latin is called Anno Urba Condiiur) fifty-five, 
to wit, the year of our Lord 1678, there appeared 
a phenomenon in the street of Nieuw- Amsterdam 
called Garden-street. This was a youthful stran- 
ger, dressed in the outlandish garb of the English 
beyond the Yarsche river, towards the east, where 
those interlopers have grievously trespassed on 
the territories of their high mightinesses, the states 
general. Now, be it known that this was the first 
stranger from foreign parts that ever showed him- 
self in the streets of Nieuw- Amsterdam, which had 
never been before invaded in like manner. Where- 
at the good people were strangely perplexed and 
confounded, seeing they could by no means divine 
his business. The good ylBfrouws did gaze at him 
as he passed along by their stoops, and the idle 
boys followed him wheresoever he went, shouting 
and hallooing, - to the great disturbance of the 
peaceable and orderly citizens, of whom it was 
once said that the barking of a cur disturbed the 

whole city. 
8* 
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But the stranger took not the least heed of the 
boys or their hallooings, but passed straight on- 
ward, looking neither to the right nor to the left^ 
which circumstance seemed exceedingly perplex- 
ing to the good yffrouws, seeing it savoured of 
having no curiosity to see or be seen, which to 
them appeared altogether out of nature. The 
stranger proceeded in a sort of rigmarole way, 
seeming little to care whither he went, all along 
by the Stadt Huys, the East and West Docks, the 
Bendeel or Battery, the Rondeels, and' I qan^t tell 
where else. All the while he seemed to take 
no notice of anything, which everybody thought 
strange, since he appeared as if he had no other 
business than to see the city. 

In the course of his marvellous peregrinations, he 
at length came to the great building, which, being, 
the only house of public resort, was called, by way 
of eminence, the City Tavern. Here he stopped 
all of a sudden, so abruptly, that little Brom, son of 
Alderman Botherwick, who was close at his heels, 
did run right upon his hinder parts, and almost, 
knocked him down, before he could stop himself. 
Whereupon the stranger turned round and gave hina. 
a look, whether of menace or good will, was long: 
after disputed by divers people that saw him. Be* 
&is as it may, the stranger, on. seeing the tavern,. 
Bodded his head, and went straight, up the steps: 
into the bar-room, where he courteously saluted 
the landlord, good Mynheer Swighauaer, by pulling 
off his hat, saying, at the same time, nothing ;. whicb 
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mynheer thought rather mighty particular. H6 
asked the interloping stranger what he would 
please to have ; for he was a polite man enough^ 
except to IosqI beggars, and that s<»rt of vermin. 
The stranger hereupon said Nothing, but addressed 
Mynheer Swigfaauser in a figurative style, which 
all landlords comprehend* He pulled out a purse, 
and showed him the money, at the sight of which 
nynheer made him a reverend bow, and ushered 
him into the Half Moon, so called from being orna- 
mented with a gallant picture of the vessel of that 
name, in which good Master Hendrick Hudson did 
first adventure to the discovery of the Manhadoes. 
It was the best room in the house, and always 
reserved by Mynheer Swighauser for guests that 
carried full purses. 

Having so done, mynheer courteously asked the 
stranger what he would please to have for dinner, 
it being now past eleven o'clock, and the dinner 
hour nigh. Whereat the stranger looked hard at 
him, and said not a word. Mynheer thereupon 
zaised his voice so loud, that he frightened divers 
tame pigeons, sitting on their coop in the yard, who 
rose into the air out of sight, and, it is affirmed, 
never returned again. The stranger answered not 
a word, as before. 

^^Watdonder isdat?^ exclaimed mynheer ; "a 
man with such a full purse might venture to call 
for his dinner, I think." 

However, when Mynheer Swighauser and his 
family sat down to their dinner at twelve o'clock, 
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the stranger, withoat any ceremony, sat down with 
th^m, taking the chair from time immemorial ap- 
propriated to mynheer*s youngest child, who was. 
thereat so mortally offended, that shq set up a great 
cry, and refused to eat any dinner. Yffrouw Swig- 
hauser looked hard and angry at the stranger, who 
continued to eat as if it were his last, saying no-^ 
thing all the while, and paying no more heed to the 
little child than he did to the hallooing of the boys 
or mynheer's courteous interrogatories. 

When he had finished, he took up his hat, and 
went forth on a peregrination, from which he did 
not return until it was nigh dusk. Mynheer was 
in tribulation lest he should lose the price of his 
dinner, but the yffrouw said she did not care if she 
ne^er saw such a dumb noddy again. The stran* 
ger ate a huge supper in silence, smoked his pipe, 
and went to bed at eight o'clock, at which hour 
mynheer always shut up the fropt of his house, 
leaving the back door open to the roistering youn- 
kers, who came there to carouse every night, and 
play at all-fours. Soon after the stranger retired, 
there was heard a great noise in his room, which 
so excited the curiosity of Yffrouw Swighauser, 
that she took a landlady's liberty, and went and 
listened at the door. It proved only the stranger 
playing a concert with Morpheus, on the nasal 
trumpet, whereupon the yffrouw went away, ex- 
claiming, 

" The splutterkin ! he makes noise enough in his 
sleep, if be can't when he is awake," 
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That night the good city of Nieuw- Amsterdam 
,waB impestered with divers strange noises, griey- 
0U8 mishaps, and unaccountable appearances. The 
noises were such as those who heard them could 
not describe, and, for that reason, I hope the cour- 
teous reader will excuse me, if I say nothing more 
about them ; the mishaps were of certain mysteri* 
ous broken iieads, black eyes, and sore bruises re- 
ceived, as was affirmed, from unknown assailants ; 
and the mysterious appearances consisted in lights 
moving about, at midnight, in the Ladies' Valley, 
since called Maiden Lane, which might have 
passed for lightning bugs, only people that saw 
them said they were as big as jack-a-lanterns. Be- 
sides these, there were seen divers stars shooting 
about in the sky, and an old yffrouw, being called 
out after midnight on a special occasion, did certi- 
fy that she saw two stars fighting with each other, 
and making the sparks fly at every blow. Other 
strange things happened on that memorable night, 
which alarmed the good citizens, and excited the 
Tigilance of the magistrates. 

The next night, matters were still worse. The 
lights in the Ladies' Valley were larger and more 
numerous ; the noises waxed more alarming and 
unaccountable ; and the stranger, while he contin- 
ued to act and say nothing all day, snored louder 
than ever. At length, YflQrouw Swighauser, being 
thereunto, as I suspect, instigated by a stomachful 
feeling, on account of the stranger's having got pos- 
session of her favourite's seat, and set her a crying^ 
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did prevail, by divers means, of which, thank Hea- 
ven, I have little experience, being a bachelor, to 
have her husband go and make a complaint against 
the stranger, as having some diabolical agency in 
these matters. 

* " Wat donner meen je, wife?" quoth mynheer ; 
'' what have I to say against the man ? He is a 
very civil, good sort of a body, and never makes 
any disturbance except in his sleep." 

" Ay, there it is," replied the yffrouw. " I never 
heard such a snore in all my life. Why, it*s no 
more like yours than the grunt of a pig is to the 
roar of a lion. It's unnatural." 

Mynheer did . not like this comparison, and an- 
swered and said, ^* By St. Johannes de Dooper^ 
whoever says I snore like a pig is no better than a 
goose." 

The yffrouw had a point to gain, or Mynheer 
Swighauser would have repented this rejoinder. 

" My duck-a^deary," said she, *' whoever says 
you don't snore like a fiddle has no more ear for 
music than a mole — I mean a squeaking fiddle,* 
quoth she, aside. 

Without further prosecuting this dialogue, let it 
suffice to say that the yffrouw at length wrought 
upon mynheer to present the stranger unto Alder- 
man Schlepevalcker as a mysterious person, who 
came from — ^nobody knew where, for — nobody knew 
what ; and for aught he knew to the contrary, was 
at the bottom of all the disturbances that had beset 
the good people of Nieuw-Amsterdam for the last 
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two nights. Accordingly, the honest man went on his 
way to the Stadt Huys, where the excellent magich 
tiate was taking his turn in presiding oyer the peace 
of the city of Nieuw- Amsterdam, and told all he 
knew, together with much more besides. 

During this communication, the worthy alderman 
exclaimed, from time to time, " Indeedaad !" ** On- 
begrypelyk !" " Goeden Hemel !** " Is hct moge* 
lyk f '* Vuur enylammen !" and finally dismissed 
Mynheer Swighauser, desiring him to watch the 
stranger, and come next day with the result of his 
observations. After which he went home to con* 
suit his pillow, which he considered worth all the 
law books in the world. 

The honest publican returned to the City Tay* 
em, where he found supper all ready; and the 
stranger, sitting down as usual in the old place, ate 
a hearty meal without uttering one word. The 
yffrouw was out of all patience with him, seeing she 
never befoi^e had a guest in the house four-and- 
twenty hours, without knowing all about him. 
The upshot of the interview with the worthy ma* 
gistrate being disclosed to the yfifrouw, it was 
agreed in secret to set old Quashee, the black 
hostler, to watch the stranger ; though the yffrouw 
told her husband he might as well set a wooden 
image to do it, for Quashee was the most notorious 
sleepyhead in all Nieuw- Amsterdam, not except- 
ing himself. 

" Well, well," quoth mynheer, " men weet rdet 
hoe een kae een haas vangan kan;^ which means. 
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^' There is no saying that a cow won't catch a 
hare,** and so the matter was settled. 

When the stranger retired to his room after 
supper, the old negro was accordingly statiimed 
' outside the door, with strict injunctions to keep 
himself awake, on pain (^ losing his Newyear 
present, and being shut up in the stable all New* 
year's day. But it is recorded, of Quashee, that 
the flesh was too strong for the spirit, though he 
had a noggin of genuine Holland to comfort him, 
and that he fell into a profound nap, which lasted 
till after sunrise next day, vfheu he was found sit- 
ting bolt upright on a three-legged stool, with his 
little black stump of a pipe declining from the 
dexter corner of his mouth. Mynheer was ex- 
ceeding wroth, and did accommodate old Quashee 
with such a hearty cuff on the side of his head, 
that he fell from the stool, and did incootinently 
roll down the stairs and so into the kitchen, where 
he was arrested by the great Dutch andirons. 
^' Eenvervlocktejcngey exclaimed Mynheer Swig* 
hauser, *' men weet met) hoe een dubbeltje rollen 
kari'—in English, " There is no saying which way 
a sixpence will roll.*? 

At breakfast, the stranger was for the first time 
missing from his meals, and this excited no small 
wonder in the family, which was marvellously ag- 
gravated, ^vtrhen, after knocking some time and 
receiving no answer, the door was opened, and the 
stranger found wanting. * 

**Is het mogelykr exclaimed the yffirouw, and 
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" Wat blixenr^ cried mynheer. But their excla- 
mations were speedily airested by the arrival of the 
reverend schout. Master Roelif, as he was com- 
monly called, who summoned them both fmrthwith 
to the Stadt Huys, at the command of his worship 
Alderman Schlepevalker. 

"5en je bedannered T^ cried mynheer; ^'what 
can his worship want of my wife now ?" 

** Never mind," replied the good y£Qrouw, " het is 
gaed visschen in troebel water^^ and so they fol- 
lowed Master Roelif to the Stadt House, acc(»ding 
to the behest of Alderman Schlepevalker, as afore- 
said. When they arrived there, whom should 
they see, in the middle of a great crowd in the hall 
of justice, but that " vervlocte hond^ the stranger, 
as the yffrouw was wont to x^all him, when he 
would not answer her questions. 

The stranger was standing with his hands tied 
behind, and apparently unconscious, or indifferent 
to what was going forward around him. It appears 
he had been detected very early in the morning in 
a remote part of the King's >Farm, as it was after- 
wards called, but which was then a great forest full 
of rabbits and other game, standing over the dead 
body of a man, whose name and person were 
equally unknown, no one recollecting ever to have 
seen him before. On being interrogated on the 
subject, he had not only declined answering, but 
affected to take not the least heed of what they said 
to him. Under these suspicious circumstances he 

was brought before the magistrate, charged with 
9 B 
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the murder of the unknown person, whose bocTjr 
was also produced in proof of the fact. No marks 
of violence were found on the body, but all agreed 
that the man was dead, and that there must hare 
been some cause for his death. The vulgar^ are 
jever prone to suspicions, and albeit, are so fond of 
seeing a man hanged, that they care little to inquire 
whether he is guilty or not. 

The worthy alderman, after ordering Master 
Roelif to call the people to order, proceeded to 
intenogate the prisoner as foUoweth :-^ 

"What is thy name?" 

The stranger took not the least notice of him. 

" What is thy name, ben je bedonnered ?" re-* 
peated the worthy magistrate, in a loud voice, and 
somewhat of a violent gesture of impatience. 

The stranger looked him in the face and nodded 
his head. 

" Wat dormer is dat ?" cried the magistrate. 

The stranger nodded as before. 

" Wat donner meen je ?" 

Another nod. The worthy magistriate begiEin, as 
it were^ to wax wroth, and demanded of the prisoner 
whence he came; but he had relapsed into his 
usual indifference, and paid not the least attention, 
as before. Whereupon the angry alderman com* 
mitted him for 'trial, on the day but one following; 
as the witnesses were all on the spot, and the pris- 
oner contumacious^ In the interim, the body of 
the dead man had been examined by the only two 
doctors of Nieow-Amsterdam^ Mynheer Van Do- 
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8iim and Mynheer Yander Curenm, who being riTal 
practitioners, of course differed entirely on the 
matter. Mynheer Van Dosum decided that the 
unknown died by the hand of man, and Mynheer 
Yander Cureum, by the hand of his Maker. 

When the cause came to be tried, the stranger, 
as before, repUed to all questions, either by taking 
not the least notice, or nodding his head. The 
worthy magistrate hereupon was sorely puzzled, 
whether this ought to be construed into pleading 
guilty or not pleading at all. In the former cate 
his course was quite clear ; in the latter, he did not 
exactly know which way to steer his doubts. But 
fortunately baring no lawyers to confound him, he 
finally decided* after consulting the ceiling of the 
courtroom, that as it was so easy for a man to say 
not guilty, the omission or refusal to say it was 
tantamount to a confession of guilt. Accordingly 
he condemned the prisoner to be hanged, in spite 
of the declaration of Doctor Yander Cureum, that 
the murdered man died of apoplexy. 

The prisoner receired the sentence, and was 
conducted to prison without saying a word in his 
defence, and without discovering the least emotion 
on the occasion. He merely looked wistfully, first 
on the worthy magistrate, then on hi^ bonds, and 
then, at Master Roelif, who, according to the cus- 
tom of such losel varlets in office, rudely pushed 
him out of the court and dragged him to prison. 
I On the fourteenth day after his condemnation, it 
being considered that sufficient time had been 

E 2 
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dlowed him to repent of his sins, the poor stranger 
was brought forth to execution. He was accooi- 
panied by the good dominie, who bad prepared bis 
last dying speech and confession, and certified that 
he died a repentant sinner. His face was pale 
and sad, and his whole appearance bespoke weak- 
ness and suffering. He still persisted in his obsti* 
nate silence, and seemed unconscious of what was 
going forward ; whether from indifference or de- 
spair, it was impossible to decide. When placed 
on a coffin in the cart, and driven under the gaUows, 
he seemed for a moment to be aware of his situa- 
tion, and the bitter tears coursed one by one down 
his pallid cheeks. But he remained silent as be- 
fore ; and when the rope was tied round his neck, 
only looked wistfully with a sort of innocent wonder 
in the face of the executioner. 

All being now ready, and the gaping crowd on 
the tiptoe of expectation, the dominie sang a devout 
hymn, and shaking hands for the last time with the 
poor stranger, descended from the cart. The bell 
tolled the signal for launching him into the illimit- 
able ocean of eternity, when, all at once, its dismal 
meanings were, as it were, hushed into silence by 
the piercing shrieks of a female which seemed 
approaching from a distance. Anon a voice was 
heard crying out, ''Stop, stop, for the love of 
Heaven stop ; he is innocent !" 

The crowd opened,, and a woman of good ap- 
pearance, seemingly about fQrty-five years old, 
rushed forward, and throwing herself at the feet 
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of the worthy alderman, whose duty it was to pre- 
side at the execution and maintain due order among 
the crowd, cried out aloud. 

Spare him, he is my son — ^he is innocent T 
Ben je hedonneredT cried the magistrate, 
*^he is een verdoemde schurk^ and has confessed 
his crime by not denjing it." 

" He cannot confess or deny it — ^he was bom 
deaf and diimb !" 

"Goeden HemelP^ exclaimed Alderman Schlepe- 
Yalcker ; *' that accounts for his not pleading guilty 
or not guilty. But art thou sure of it, good 
woman ?" 

" Sure of it ! Did not I give him birth, and did 
I not watch like one hanging over the deathbed of 
an only child, year after year, to catch some token 
that he could hear what I said ? fiid I not try and 
try, day after day, month after month, year after 
year, to teach him only to name the name of mo- 
ther ? and when at last I lost all hope that I should 
ever hear the sound of his voice, did I not still bless 
Heaven that I was not childless, though my son 
could not ca^ me mother ?" 

" Het is jammer /" exclaimed the worthy magis- 
trate, wiping his eyes. "But still a dumb man 
may kill another, for all this. What have you to 
0ay against that ?" » 

i At this moment the poor speechless youth re- 
cognised his mother, and uttering a strange inar- 
ticulate scream, burst away from the exequtioner, 

leaped from the cart, and throwing himself on hex 
9* 
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bosom, sobbed as if his heart was breaking. The 
mother pressed him to her heart in silent agony, 
and the absence of words only added to the deep 
pathos of the meeting. 

Alderman Schlepeyalcker was sorely puzzled as 
well as affected on this occasion, and after wiping 
his eyes, addressed the weeping mother. 

" Hovi^ came thy son hither ?" 

" He is accustomed to ramble about the country, 
sometimes all day, alone; and one day having 
strayed farther than usual, lost his way, and being 
unable to ask any information, wandered we knew 
not whither, until a neighbour told us a rumour of 
a poor youth, who was about to be executed at 
Nieuw- Amsterdam for refusing to answer questions. 
I thought it might be my son, and came in time, I 
hope, to save him.*^ 

" Why did not thy husband come with thee V* 

« He is dead." 

" And thy father ?" 

" He died when I was a child.** 

" And thy other relatives ?" 

" I have none but him," pointing to the dumb 
youth. 

" Het is jammer ! but how will he get rid of the 
charge of this foul murder V 

" I will question him," said the mother, who now 
made various signs, which were replied to by the 
youth in the same way. 

'' What does he say ?** asked the worthy magis- 
trate. 
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^ He saya that he went forth early in the morn- 
ing of the day ; he was found standing orer the 
dead body, as soon as the gate was opened to admit 
the country people, where he saw the dead man 
lying under a tree, and was seized while thus oc- 
cupied. He knows nothing more." 

" Onhegrypelik ! how can you understand all 
thisT 

** Oh, sir, I have been used to study every look 
and action of his life since he was a child, and can 
comprehend his inmost thoughts." 

^^Croeden Hemelf is all this true ? but he must 
go back to prison, while I wait on the governor to 
solicit his pardon. Wilt thou accompany him ?'* 

*^ Oh yes ! — ^but no. I will go with thee to the 
goyemor. He will not deny the petiti<m of a mo- 
ther for the life of her only child." 

Accordingly, the worthy magistrate calling on 
Doctor Yander Cureum on his way, proceeded to 
the governor's house, accompanied by the mother 
of the youth, who repeated what he had told her 
by signs. The doctor also again certified, in the 
most positive manner, that the supposed murdered 
man had died of apoplexy, brought on, as he sup- 
posed, by excessive drinking ; and the good gov- 
ernor, moved by the benevolence of his heart, did 
thereupon grant the poor youth an unconditional 
pardon. He was rewarded by the tears, the 
thanks, and the blessings of the now happy, 
mother. 

*' Where dost thou abide ?" asked the governor 
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*■ If it is at a distance, I will send some one to 
protect thee " 

** My home is beyond the fresh water river." 

^' Wat blikslager / thou belongest to the Splut- 
terkins, who — ^but no matter, thou shalt have pro* 
tection in thy journey home." The governor, being 
somewhat of a conscientious man, instead of 
swearing by the lightning, did piously asseverate 
by the tinman. 

The young man was forthwith released, to the 
unutterable joy of the mother, and the infinite con- 
tent of the Yffrouw Swighauser, who, now that she 
knew the cause of his silence, forgave him with 
all her heart. The next day the mother and son 
departed towards home, accompanied by an escort 
provided by the good governor, the commander of 
which carried a stout defiance to the Yankees ; 
and the last words of that upright and excellent 
magistrate, Alderman Schlepevalcker, as he looked 
kindly at the youth, were, 

** ffet is jemmer — it is a pity.*' 
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Thrics blessed St. Nicholas ! may thy memory 
and thine honours endure for eyer and a day ! It 
is true that certain arch calumniators, such as 
Romish priests, and the like, have claimed thee as 
a Catholic saint, affirming, with unparalleled inso* 
lence, that ever since the pestilent heresy of the il* 
lastrious John Calvin^ there hath not been so much 
as a single saint in the Reformed Dutch Church. 
But jbcshrew these keepers of fasts, and other 
abominations, the truth is not, never was, nor ever 
will be in their mouths, or their hearts ! Doth 
not everybody know that the blessed St. Nicholas 
was of the Reformed Dutch Church, and that the 
cunning Romanists did incontinently filch him 
from us to keep their own calendar in' countenance ? 
The splutterkins ! But I will restrain the outpour- 
ings of my wrath, and contenting myself with hay* 
ing proved that the good saint was of the true faith, 
proceed with my story, which is of undoubted au- 
tbority, since I had it from a descendant of Claas 
Schla^chenschlinger himself^ who lives in great 

honour and glory at the Waalboght on Long Islandi 

e3 
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and is moreoTor a justice of the peace and deacon 
of the church. 

Nicholas, or, according to the true orthography, 
Claas Schlaschenschlinger, was of a respectable 
parentage, being bom at Saardam, in our good 
faderland, where his ancestors had been proprietors 
of the greatest windmill in all the country round, 
e^er since the period when that bloody tyrant, 
Philip of Spain, was driven from the Low Countries 
by the invincible valour of the Dutch, under the 
good Prince of Orange. It is said in a certain 
credible tradition, that one of the family had done 
a good turn to the worshipful St. Nicholas, in se* 
creting him from the persecutions of the Romanists, 
who now, forsooth, claim him to themselves ! and 
that ever afterwards the saint took special interest 
and cognizance in their affairs. 
. While at Saardam, little Claas, who was the 
youngest of a goodly family of seventeen children, 
was observed to be a great favourite of St. Nich- 
olas, whose namesake he was, who always brought 
him a cake or two extra at his Christmas visits, and 
otherwise distinguished him above his brothers and 
sisters ; whereat they were not a little jealous, and 
did sometimes slyly abstract some of the little 
rogue's benefactions, converting them to their own 
comfort and recreation. 

In the process of time, Claas grew to be a stout 
lad, and withal a little wild, as he did sometimes 
neglect the great windmill, the which he had charge 
of in turn with the rest of his brothers, whereby 
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il more than once came to serious damage. Upon 
these occasions^ the worthy father, who had a rer- 
erend care of the morals of his children, was accus* 
tomed to give him the bastinado; bat as Claaa 
wore a competent outfit of breeches^ he did not 
much mind it^ not he ; only it made him a little an*' 
gry, for he was a boy of great spirits About the 
time, I say, that Claas had arrired at the years of 
two or three and twenty, and was considered a stout 
boy for his age, there was great talk of settling a 
colony at the Manhadoes, which the fiamous Hein*' 
rick Hudson had discovered long years before. 
Many people df good name and substance were 
preparing to emigrate there, seeing it was described 
as a land flowing with milk and honey — ^that is to 
say, abounding in shad and herrings — and aiSfording 
mighty bargains of beaver and other skins. 

Now Claas began to cherish an earnest longing 
to visit these parts, for he was tired of tending the 
windmill, and besides he had a natural love for 
marshes and creeks, and being a shrewd lad, con*' 
eluded that there must be plenty of these where 
beavers and such like abounded^ But his father 
and the Vrouw Schlaschenschlinger did eschew and 
anathematize this notion of Class's, and placed him 
apprentice to an eminent shoemaker, to learn that 
useful art and mystery. Claas considered it derog' 
atory to the son of the proprietor of the ^atest 
windmill in all Saardam to carry the lapstone, and 
wanted to be a doctor, a lavryer, or some soelt 
thing. But his fistber loU him in so many weida, 
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that there were more lawyent than clients in the 
town already, and that a good cobbler sayed niore 
people from being sick, than all the doctors cnred. 
So Claas became apprentice to the shoemaking 
business, and served out his time, after which he 
got to be his own master, and determined to put 
in practice his design of visiting the Manhadoes, of 
ivhkh he had never lost sight. 

After much ado, Mynheer Schlaschenschlinger, 
and tho good vrouw, consented unwillingly to let 
him follow the bent of his inclinations, and accord- 
ingly all things were got ready for his departure 
for the New World, in company with a party which 
was going out under tliat renowned Lord Michael 
Paauw, who was proceeding to settle his domain 
of Pavonia, which lielh directly opposite to New- 
Amsterdam. Mynheer Schlaschenschlinger fitted 
out his son nobly, and becoming the owner of the 
largest windmill in all Saardam, equipping him 
with awls, and knives, and wax, and thread, to- 
gether with a bench, and a goodly lapstone, con- 
sidering in his own mind that the great scarcity of 
stones in Holland might, peradventure, extend to 
the Manhadoes. Now all being prepared, it was 
settled that Claas should depart on the next day 
but one, the next being St. Nicholas his day, and 
a great festival aau>ng the people of Holland. 

According to custom, ever since the days of th« 
blessed saint, they had a plentiful supper of wi^- 
fles and dioealate — that pestilent beverage lea not 
liaviftg yet com^ into fa8hioii-*-*^od sat up talking 
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of Claas, his adyentures, and what he would see 
and hear in the Manfaadoes, till it was almost nine 
o'clock. Upon this, mynheer ordered them all to 
bed, being scandalized at such unseasonable hours* 
In the morning when Claas got up, and went to 
put on his stocking, he felt something hard at the 
toe, and turning it inside out, there fell on the floor 
the bowl of a pipe of the genuine MeersHummf 
which seemed to hafe been used beyond memory, 
since its poUsh was a thousand times more soft 
and delightsome than ivory or tortoise shell, and 
its lustre past all price* Would that the Uessed 
saint would bestow such a one on me ! 

Claas was delighted ; he kifsed it as if he had 
been an idolatrous Romanist— which, by the bless* 
ing of St. Nicholas, he was not-^and bestowing it 
in the bottom of his strong oaken chesty resdved, 
like unto a prudent Dutchman, never to use it, 
for fear of accidents. In a few hours afterwards, 
he parted from his parents, his family, and his 
home ; his father gave him a history of the bloody 
wars and persecutions of Philip of Spain ; a small 
purse of guilders, and- abundance of advice for the 
government of his future life ; but his mother gave 
him what was more precious than all these — her 
tears, her blessing, and a little Dutch Bible with 
sihrer clasps* Bibles were not so plenty then as 
they are now, and were considered as the greatest 
treasiKes of the household. His brothers ai^d sis- 
ters took an affectionate fafewell of him, and asked ^ 

his pardon for stealing his Newyear cookies. S9 
10 
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Glaas kisired his mother, promising, if it pleased 
Heaven, to send her stores of herrings and bearer 
skins, whereat she was m&rrelloiisly comforted ; 
and he went on his way, as it were sorrowfully 
rejoicing. 

I shall pass over the journey, and the Toyage to 
the Manhadoes, saving the relation of a curious 
matter that occurred after the ship had been about 
ninety days at sea, and they were supposed to be 
weU on their way to the port of New-Amsterdam. 
It came into the heads of the passengers to while 
away the time as they were lying to one day with 
the sails all furled, except one or two, which I name 
not, for a special reason, contrary to the practice 
of most writers— -namely, because I am ignorant 
thereof*-having the sails thus furled, I say, on 
account of certain auspicious-looking clouds, the 
which the captain, who kept a bright lookout day 
and night, had seen hovering overhead, with no 
good intentions,, it came into the noddles of divers 
of the passengers to pass the time by opening their 
chests, and comparing their respective outfits, for 
they were an honest set of people, and not afraid 
of being robbed. 

When Claas showed his lapstone, most of the 
company, on being told the reasons for bringing it 
such a long distance, held up their hands, and ad* 
mired the foresight of his father, considering him an 
exceeding prudent and wise man to think of such 
matters. Some of them wanted to buy it on spec- 
ulation, but Claas was too well acqu^ited wiUi itp 
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value to set a price on it. While they ^ere thus 
chaffering, an old sailor, who had accompanied the 
renowned Heinrick Hudson as cabin boy, in his 
first voyage to the Manhadoes, happening to come 
by and hear them, swere a great Dutch oaUi, and 
called Claas a splutterkin for bringing: stones all 
the way from Holland, saying that there were 
enough at the Manhadoes to furnish lapstones for 
the whole universe. Whereupon Claas thought to 
himself, '' What a fine country it must be, where 
stones are so plenty.** 

In process of time, as all things, and especially 
Toyaginga by sea, have an end, the vessel came in 
sight of the highlands of Neversink^-rviilgarly called 
by would-be learned writers, Navesink-*— and Cluas 
and the rest, who had never seen such vast mbun* 
tarns before, did think that it was a waQ, built up 
from the earth to the sky, and that there was no 
world beyond. 

Favoured by a fine south Wind, whose balmy 
freshness had awakened the young spring into 
early life and beauty, they shot like an arrow from 
a bow through the Narrows, and sailing along the 
heights of Staaten Island, came in sight of the iU 
lustrious city of New- Amsterdam, which, though at 
that period containing but a few hundred people, I 
shall venture to predict, in some future time, may 
actually number its tens of thousands. 

Truly it was a beautiful city, and a beautiful 
sight as might be seen of a spring morning. As 
diey came through Buttermilk Channel^ they be* 
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held with delighted astonishment the fort, the 
church, the governor's house, the great dock jutting 
out into the salt riYor, the Stadt Huys, the rondeel^ 
and a goodly assemblage of houses, with the gable 
ends to the street, as before the yillanous introduc- 
tion of new fashions, and at the extremity of the 
city, the gate and wall, from whence Wall-street 
deriTeth its name. But what above all gloriously 
delighted Claas, was a great windmillf towerin|[ in 
the air, and spreading its vast wings on the rising 
ground along the Broadway, between Liberty and 
Courtlandt streets, the which reminded him of home 
and his parents. The prospect rejoiced them all 
mightily, for they thought to themselves, " We have 
come to a little Holland far over the sea." 

So far as I know, it was somewhere about the 
year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and 
sixty, or thereabout, and in the month of May, 
that Claas landed in the New World ; but of the 
precise day of the month I cannot be certain, see- 
ing what confusion of dates hath been caused by 
that idolatrous device of Pope Gregory, called the 
New Style, whereby events that really happened in 
one year are falsely put down to another, by which 
means history becomes naught. The first thing 
he thought of, was to provide himself a home, for 
be it known it was not then the fashion to live in 
taverns and boarding houses, and the man who thus 
demeaned himself was considered no better than 
he should be ; nobody would trust or employ him, 
and he might consider it a special bounty of the 
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good St. Nicholas, if he esciqped a ride on the 
VFooden hoi^e provided for the punishment of de* 
linquents. So Claas looked out for a pleasant 
place whereon to pitch his tent. As he walked 
forth for this endy his bowels yearned exceedingly 
for a lot on the Broad-street, through which ran a 
delightful creek, crooked like unto a rain's horn, 
the sides of which were low, and, as it were, juicy 
with the salt water which did sometimes overflow 
them at spring tides, and the full of the moon. 
More especially the f^rry house, with its never to 
be forgotten weathercock, did incite him sorely to 
come and set himself down thereabout. But he 
was deterred by the high price of lots in that fisir 
voured region, seeing they asked him as much as 
five guilders for the one at the corner of the Broad 
and Wall streets, a most unheard-of price, and not 
to be thought of by a prudent man like Claas 
Schlaschenschlinger. 

So he sought about elsewhere, though he often 
looked wistfully at the fair meads of the Broad- 
street, and nothing deterred him from ruining him- 
self by gratifying his longings, but the truly excel* 
lent expedient of counting his money, which I re- 
commend to all honest people, before they make a 
bargain. But though he could not settle in Broad- 
street, he resolved in his mind to get as nigh as 
possible^ and finding a lot with a little puddle of 
brackish water in it large enough for a goose pond, 
nigh unto the wall and gate of the city, and just at 

the head of what hath lately been called New- 
10* 
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street'— then the region of unsettled lands— he pro- 
cured a j^ant thereof from the schout, schee{>en8y 
and burgomasterSi who then ruled the city, fpr five 
UtiTora, being the amount of fees for writing and 
recording the deed by the Geheim Schryver. 

Having built himself a comfortable house, with 
a little stoop to it, he purchased a pair of geese, or, 
to be correct and particular, as becometh a conschf 
^ntious historian, a goose and gander, that he might 
recreate himself with their gambols in the salt pud- 
dle, and quietly sat himself down to the making and 
piending of shoes* In this he prospered at first 
indifferently well, and thereafter mightily, when 
the people found that he made shoes, some of 
which were reported never to wear out ; but this 
was, as it were^ but a sort of figure of speech to ex- 
press their excellent qualities. 

Every Sunday, after church, in pleasant weather, 
Claas, instead of putting off his Sunday suit, as 
was the wont of the times, used to go and take a 
walk in the Ladies' Valley, since called Maiden 
Lane, for everything has changed under those arch 
intruders, the English, who, I believe, in their 
hearts, are half Papists. This valley was an ex- 
ceeding cool, retired, and pleasant place, being bor- 
dered by a wood, in the which was plenty of pinkster 
blossoms in the season. Being a likely young fel- 
4>w, and dressed in a goodly array of Inreeches and 
what not, he was much noticed, and many a little 
damsel cast a sheep's eye upon him as he sat smo- 
king his pipe of a nummer afternoon under the shade 
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of the trees which grew plentifully in that quarter* 
I don't know how it was, but so it happened, that in 
process of time he made acquaintance with one of 
these, a bnxom creature of rare and unmatchable 
lineaments and dimensions, insomuch that she was 
ccHisideredthe beauty of New- Amsterdam, and had 
refused even the burgomaster, Barendt Roeloffsen, 
who was taxed three guilders, being the richest man 
of the city. But Aintjie was not to be bought with 
gold ; she loved Claas because he was a solid young 
&II0W, who plucked for her the most beautiful pink** 
Bter blossoms, and was the most pleasant com- 
panion in the world, for a ramble in the Ladies' 
Valley. 

Report says, but I believe there was no great 
truth in the story, that they sometimes qubested* 
together, but of that I profess myself doubtful. 
Certain it is, however, that in good time they were 
married, to the great content of both, and the great 
discontent of the burgomaster, Barendt Roeloffsen. 

In those days young people did not marry to set 
up a coach, live in fine houses filled with rich fur- 
niture, for which they had no use, and become 
bankrupt in a few years. They began in a small 
way, and increased their comforts with their means. 
It was thuQ with Claas and his wife, who were 
always employed in some useful business, and 
never ran into extravagance, except it may be on 
holydays. In particular Claas always feasted lus- 

* This word it untnnilatable. 
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tily Oil St. Nicholas his day, because, he was his 
patron saint, and he remembered his kindness in 
faderland. 

Thus they went on prospering as folks always do 
that are industrious and prudent, every year laying 
up money, and every year increasing their family ; 
for be it known, those who are of the true Dutch 
blood, always apportion the number of children to 
the means of providing for them. They never are 
caught having children for other people to take 
care of. But be this as it may, about this time be- 
gan the mischievous and oppressive practice of im* 
proving the city, draining the marshes, cutting 
down hills, and straightening streets, which hath 
since grown to great enormity in this city, inso- 
much that a niian may be said to be actually im- 
poverished by his property. 

Barendt RoelofTsen, who was at the head of the 
reformers, having a great estate in vacant lands, 
which he wanted to make productive at the ex- 
pense of his neighbours — Barendt RoelofTsen, I 
say, bestirred himself lustily to bring about what 
he called, in outlandish English, the era of im- 
provement, and forthwith looked around to see 
where he should begin. I have always believed, 
^d so did the people at that time, that Barendt 
singled out Claas his goose pond for the ^rst ex- 
periment, being thereunto impelled by an old grudge 
against Claas, on account of his having cut him out 
with the damsel he wished to marry, as before re- 
lated. 
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But, bowerer, Barendt Roeloffsen, who bore a 
great sway among the burgomasters, on account of 
his riches, got a law passed, by hook or by crook, 
for draining Claas his pond, at his own expense> 
making him pay at the same time for the rise in 
the Talue of his property, of which they did not per- 
mit him to be the judge, but took upon themselves 
to say what it was. The ancestors of Claas had 
fought valiantly against Philip of Spain, in defence 
of their religion and liberty, and he had kept up his 
detestation of oppression by frequently reading the 
account of the cruelties committed in the Low Coun- 
tries by the Spaniard, in the book which his father 
had given him on his departure from home^ Ben 
sides, he had a great admiration, I might almost say 
affection, for his goose pond, as is becoming in ev« 
ery true Dutchman. In it he was accu^too^ed to 
see, with singular delight, his geese, now increased 
to a goodly flock, sailing about majestically, flap* 
ping their wings, dipping their necks into the wa* 
ter, and making a noise exceedingly tuneful and 
melodious. Here, too, his little children were wont 
to paddle in the summer days, up to their knees in 
the water, to their great contentment as well as rec<» 
reati<m, thereby strengthening themselves exceed- 
ingly. Such being the case, Claas resisted the 
behest of the burgomasters, declaring that he would 
appeal to the laws for redress if they persisted in 
trespassing on his premises. But what can a man 
get by the law at any time, much lesis, when the 
defendant, as in this case, was judge as well as a 
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party in the business ? After losing avast deal of 
time, which was as money to him, and spending a 
good portion of what he had saved for his children, 
Claas was at length cast in his suit, and the down- 
fall of his goose pond irrevocably decreed. 

It was a long time befbre he recovered this blow, 
and when he did, Fortune, as if determined to per- 
severe in her ill ofEices, sent a bkcksniith from Hol- 
land, who brought over with him the new and dia- 
bolical invention ol hobnails, the which he so stren- 
uously recommended to the foolish people, who are 
prone to run after novelties, that they, one and all, 
had their shoes stuck full of nails, whereby they 
did clatter about the streets like unto a horse newly- 
shod. As might be expected, the business of shoe- 
making decreased mightily^ upon this, insomuch 
that the shoea might be said to last for ever ; and I 
myself have seen a pair that have descended 
through three gen^ations, the nails of which shone 
like unto silver sixpences. Some people supposed 
this was a plot of Barendt Roeloffsen, to complete the 
ruin of poor Claas ; but whether it was or not, it is 
certain that such was the falling off in his tra^e, on 
account of the pestilent introduction of hobnails^ 
that, at the end of the year, Claas found th^t he 
had gone down hill at a great rate. The next year 
it was still Worse, and thus, in the course of a kw 
more, from bad to worse, he at last found himself 
without the means of support for himself, his wife, 
and his little children. But what shows the good 
;nes8 of ProvidencOi it is worthy of record, that 
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from this time his dBanily, miraculously as it were, 
ceased to increase. 

Neither begging nor running in debt without the 
prospect of paying was in fashion in those days, 
nor were there any societies to invite people to 
idleness and improridence by the certainty of being 
relieved from their consequences without the trou- 
ble of asking. Claas m^ what labouring day and 
night would do, but there was no use in making 
shoes when there was nobody to buy them. His 
good wife tried the magic of saving ; but where 
there is nothing left to save, economy is to lijttle 
puipose. He tried to. get into some odier busi- 
ness, but the wrath of fiarendt Roeloffsen was upon 
him, and the whole influence of the burgomasters 
stood in his way on account of the opposition he 
had made to the march of improvement. He then^ 
ofiered his house and lot for sale ; but here again 
his old enemy Barendt put a spoke in his wheel, 
going about among the people and insinuating that 
as Claas had paid nothing for his lot, the title was 
good for nothing. So one by one he tried all ways 
to keep want from his door ; but it came at last, 
and one Newyear's eve, in the year of our Lord — 
I don't know what, the family was hovering round 
a miserable fire, not only without the customary 
means of enjoying the festivity of the season, but 
destitute of the very necessaries of life. 

The evening was cold and raw, and the heavy 
meanings of a keen northeast wind announced the 
approach of a snow storm. The little children 
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cowered, over the almosl expiring embersi sfaiTciring 
with cold and hunger ; the old cat lay half buried 
in the ashes to keep herself warm ; and the poor 
father and mother now looked at the little flock of 
ragged — no, not ragged— the mother took care of 
that ; and industry can always wanl off rags and 
dirt. But though not ragged or dirty, they were 
miserably clad and worse fed ; and as the parents 
looked first at them and then at each other, the 
tears gathered in their eyea until they ran over. 

^* We must sell the silver clasps of the Bible my 
mother gave me, wife,'' said Claas, at last. 

'* The Goodness forbid," said she ; ^ we should 
never prosper after it." 

"We can't prosper worse than we do now, 
Aintjie*" 

" You had better sell the little book about the 
murders of the Spaniards, that you sometimes read 
to me." 

" It has no silver clasps, and will bring nothing,^ 
replied Claas, despondingly, covering his face witk 
his hand, and seeming to think for a few moments. 
All at once he withdrew his hand, and cried, 

'* The pipe ! the meershaum pipe ! it is worth a 
hundred guilders !" and he ran to the place where 
he had kept it so carefully that he never used it 
once in the whole time he bad it in his possessicm. 

He looked at it wistfully, and it brought to hia 
mind the time he found it in his stocking. He 
thought of his parents, his brothers, his sisters, and 
old faderland, and wished he had never parted from 
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them to visit the New World. His wife saw what 
was. passing in his heart, and said» 

** Never mind, dear Claas, with these hundred 
guilders we shall get on again by the blessing of 
the good St Nicholas, whose namesake you are." 

Claas shook his head, and looked at the meer- 
shaam, which he could not bear to part with, be-> 
cause, somehow or other, he could not help thinking 
it was the gift of St. Nicholas. The wind now 
freshened, and moaned more loudly than ever, and 
the snow began to come in through the crevices of 
the door and windows* The cold increased apace, 
and the last spark of fire was expiring in the chim- 
ney. There was darkness without and within, for 
the candle, the last they had, was just going out. 

Claas, without knowing what he was doing) 
robbed the pipe against his sleeve, as it were me- 
chanically. 

He had scarcely commenced rubbing, when the 
door suddenly opened, and without more ado, a lit- 
tle man, with a right ruddy good-humoured face, as 
round as an apple, and a cocked beaver, whitd with 
snow, walked in, without so much as saying, ** By 
your leave,^ and sitting himself by the side of the 
yflfrouw, began to blow at the fire, and make as if 
he was warming his fingers, though there was no 
fire there, for that matter. 

Now Claas was a good-natured fellow, and 

though he had nothing to give, except a welcome, 

which is always in the power of everybody, yet he 

wished to himself he had more fire to warm peO- 

11 F 
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pl6'8 fingen. After a few moinent8« the little man 
rubbed his hands together, and looking around him, 
with a good-humoured smile, said, 

"Mynheer SchlaschenschlingjSr, methinks it 
might not be amiss to replenish this fire « little ; 
'tis a bitter cpld night, and my fingers are almost 
frostbitten." 

" Alack, mynheer," quoth Claas, " I would, with 
all my heart, but I have nothing wherewith to 
warm myself and my children, unless I set fire to 
my own house. I am sorry I cannot entertain thee 
better." 

Upon this the little man broke the cane with 
which he walked into two pieces, which he threw 
in the chimney, and thereupon the fire began to 
blaze so cheerfully that they could see their shad* 
ows on the wall, and the old cat jumped out of the 
ashes, with her coat well singed, which made the 
little jolly fellow laugh heartily. 

The sticks burnt and burnt, without going out, 
and they were soon all as warm and comfortable 
as could, be. Then the little man said, 

" Friend Claas, methinks it wpuld not be much 
amiss if the good vrouw here would bestir herself 
to get something to eat. I have had no dinner to- 
day, and come hither on purpose to make merry 
with thee. Knowest thou no|^ that this is New- 
year's eve ?" 

"Alack!" replied Claas, "I know it full well; 
but we have not wherewithal to keep away hungery 
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much less to make merry with. ^ Thou art wel- 
come to all we have, and that is nothing." 

" Come, come, Friend Claas, «bou art a prudent 
man, I know, but I never thought thou wert stingy 
before. Bestir thyself, good Aintjie, and see what 
thou canst find in that cupboard. I warrant there 
is {denty of good fare in it." 

The worthy yfirouw looked rather foolish at this 
proposal, for she knew she would find nothing 
there if she went ; but the little man threatened her, 
in a good-humoured way, to break the long pipe he 
carried stuck in his cocked hat, over her nightcap, 
if she didn't do as he bid her. So she went to the 
cupboard, resolved to bring him out the empty pew- 
ter dfshes, to show they had nothing to give him. 
But when she opened the cupboard, she started 
back, and cried out aloud, so that Claas ran to see 
what was the matter ; and what was his astonish^ 
ment to find the cupboard full of all sorts of good 
things for a notable jollification. 

" Aha !" cried the merry little man, " you're 
c&ught at last. I knew thou hadst plenty to en- 
tertain a stranger i^ithal ; but I suppose thou 
wantedst to keep it all to thyself. Come, come ! 
bestir thyself, Aintjie, for I am as hungry as a 
schoolboy." 

Aintjie did as she was bid, Vondering all the 

time who this familiar little man could be ; for the 

city was not so big, but that she knew by sight 

everybody that lived in it, and she was sure she 

had never seen him before. 

f2 
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In a short time there was a glorious array of 
good things set out before themi and they proceed- 
ed to enjoy themseWes right lustily in keeping of 
the merry Newyear's eve. The little man cracked 
his jokes, patted little Nicholas-— Claas, his young- 
est son, who was called after his father — on the 
head ; chucked Aintjie under the chin ; said he was 
glad she did not wed the splutterkin Barendt Roe- 
loffsen, and set them so good an example, that they 
all got as merry as crickets. 

By-and-by the little man inquired of Claas con- 
cerning his affairs, and he gave him an account of 
his early prosperity, and how he bad declined, in 
spite of all he could do, into poverty and want ; 90 
that he had nothing left but his wife, his children, 
his Dutch Bible, his history of the Low Country 
wars, and his meershaum pipe. 

'* Aha !" quoth the little man, *' youVe kept that, 
hey ! Let me see it." 

Claas gave it to him, while the tears came into 
his eyes, although he was so merry, to think that 
he must part with it on the morrow. It was the 
pride of his heart, and he set too great a value on 
it to make any use of it whatever. 

The little man took the pipe, and looking at it, 
said, as if to himself, 

"Yes ; here it is ! the very identical meershaum 
out of which the great Calvin used to smoke. Thou 
hast done well. Friend Claas, to preserve it ; and 
thou must keep it as the apple of thine eye all thy 
life, and give it aid an inheritance to thy children,'* 
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" Alack !" cried Aintjie, " he must sell it torinor* 
TOW, or we shall want wherewithal for a dinner." 

** Yea," said Claas, '^ of a truth it must go to- 
morrow f" \ 

"Be quiet, splutterkin !" cried the little man, 
merrily ; " gire me some more of that spiced bev- 
erage, for I am as thirsty as a dry sponge. Come, 
let us drink to the Newyear, for it will be here in 
a few minutes." 

So they drank a cup to the jolly Newyear, and 
at that moment the little boys and negroes, wh<;> 
didn't mind the snow anymore than a miller does 
flour, began to fire their cannon at a great rate ; 
whereupon the little man jumped up, and cried 
oat, 

'' My time is come ! I must be off, for I have a 
great many visits to pay before sunrise." 

Then he kissed the yfirouw with a hearty smack, 
just as doth the illustriour Rip Van Dam, on the 
like occasions ; patted little Nicholas on the head, 
and gave him his blessing ; after which he did in- 
continently leap up the chimney and disappear* 
Then they knew it was the good St. Nicholas, aitd 
rejoiced ntiightily in the visit he had paid them, 
looking upon it as an earnest that their troubles 
were over. 

. The next morning the prudent housewife, ac- 
cording to custom, got up before the dawn of day 
to put her house in order, and when she came to 
sweep the floor, was surprised to hear something 
jin^e just like mdney . Then opening the embers, 

n* 
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tbe sticks which the good saint bad thrown upon 
the fire again blazed out» and she descried a large 
purse, which, on examination, was found filled with 
golden ducats. Whereupon she called out to 
Claas, and they examined tbe purse, and found 
fastened to it a paper bearing this legend : — 



"the gift op saint NICHOLAS.^ 



While they stood in joyful wonder, they heard a 
great knocking and confusion of tmigues outside 
tbe dooTj and the people calling aloud upon Claaa 
Schlascbenschlinger to come forth ; whereupon he 
went forth, and, to his great astonishment, found 
that his little wooden house had disappeared in 
the night, and in its place was standing a gorgeous 
and magnificent naansion of Dutch bricks, two sto- 
ries high, with three windows in frcmt, all of a dif- 
ferent si:$e ; and a door cut right out of the corner, 
just as it is seen at this blessed day. 

The neighbours wondered much, and it was 
whispered among them, that the fiend had helped 
Claas to this great domici], which was one of the 
. biggest in the city, and almost equal to that of Ba- 
rendt Roelofisen. But when Claas told them of 
the visit of St. Nicholas, and showed them the 
purse of golden ducats» widi the legend upcm it, 
they thought better of it, and contented themselTes 
with envying him heartily his good fortune. 

I shall not relate how Claas prospered ever af- 
terwards, in spite of his enemies the burgomasters, 
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who, at last, were obliged to admit faim as one of 
their number; or how little Aintjie held up her 
head among the highest ; or how Claas ever after 
eschewed the lapstone, and, like a worshipful mag- 
istrate, took to bettering the condition of mankind, 
till at length he died, and was gathered to his fore- 
fathers, full of years and honours. 

All I shall say is, that the ^eat house in New- 
strcet continued in the family for several genera- 
tions, until a degenerate descendant of Claas, being 
thereunto incited by the d — ^1, did sell it to another 
degenerate splutterkin, who essa^yed to pull it 
down. .But mark what followed. No spoher had 
the workmen laid hands on it, than the Wickbats 
began to fly about at such a rate, that they all came 
away &ster than they went; some with broken 
heads, and others with broken bbne^,^ and not one 
could ever be persuaded to meddle with it after^ 
wards. 

And let this be a warning to any one who shall 
attempt to lay their sacrilegious hands en the last 
OF THE PUTCH HOUSES, the gift of St. Nicholas, 
for whoever does so^ may calculate, to a certainty, 
on getting well peppered with brickbats, I can tell 
them. 



THE 



REVENGE OF SAINT NICHOLAS. 



▲ TALB FOR THX flOLTDATS. 



EvERTBOBY knowB that in the famous city of 
New- York, whose proper name is New-Amster- 
dam» the excellent St. Nicholas — ^who is worth a 
dozen St. Georges and dragons to boot, and who, 
if every tub stood on its right bottom, would be at 
the head of the Seven Champions of Christendom — 
I say, everybody knows the excellent St. Nicholas, 
in holyday times, goes about among the people in 
the middle of the night, distributing all sorts of 
toothsome and becoming gifts to the good boys 
and girls in this his favourite city. Some say that 
he comes down the chimneys in a little Jersey 
wagon ; others, that he wears a pair of Holland 
skates, with which he travels like the Wind ; and 
others, who pretend to have seen him, maiiitain 
that he ha^ lately adopted a locomotive, and was 
once actually detected on the Albany raihroad. 
But this last assertion is looked upon to be entirely 
fabulous, because St Nicholas has too much dis- 
cretion to trust himself in such a newfangled jarvie ; 
and so I leave this matter to be settled by whom- 
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soeyer will take the trouble. Mj own opinion is, 
that his faTourite mode of trayelliiig is oa a canal, 
the motion and speed of which aptly 99 cinnport 
with the philosophic dignity of his character. Bat 
this is not material, and I will no longer detain my 
readers with extraneous and irreleyant matters, as 
is too much the fashion wiUi our statesmen, orators^ 
biographers, and story tellers. 

It was in the year one thousand seyen hundred 
and sixty, or sixty-one^ for the most orthodox 
chronicles differ in this respect ; but it was & yery 
remarkable yeari and it wa? called anmas mirabi^ 
Us on that account. It was said that ^Veral peo^ 
pie were detected in speaking the truth about that 
time ; that nine staid, sober, and discreet widows^ 
who bad sworn on an anti^mascmic almanac neyer 
to enter a second time into the holy state, were 
snapped up by young husbands before they knew 
what they were about ; that six yenerable bachelors 
wedded as many buxom young belles, and, it is re- 
ported, were afterwards sprry for what they had 
done ; that many people actually went to church, 
from motives of piety ; and that a great scholar, 
who had written a book in support of certain 
opinions, was not only conyinced of his error, 
but acknowledg,ed it publicly afterwards. No 
wonder the year one thousand seyen hui^dred and 
sixty, if that was the year, was called annus mira^ 
baisi , 

What contributed to rend/^ this year still more 

remarkable, was the building of six new three^story 

f3 
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brick houses in the city, and three persons setting 
up equipages, who, I cannot find, ever failed in 
business afterwards, or compounded with their 
credit(Hrs at i pistareen in the pound. It is, tnore- 
orer, recorded in the annals of the horticultural so- 
Gtety of that day, which were written on a eabbage 
leaf, as is said, that a member produced a -forked 
radish, of such vast dimensions, that being dressed 
up in fashionable male attire at the exhibition, it 
was actually mistaken for a travelled beau by sev« 
eral inexperienced young ladies, who pined away 
for love of its beautiful complexion, and were 
changed into daffadowndillies. Some maintained 
it was a mandrake, but it was finally detected by 
ui inquest of experienced matrons. No wonder 
the year seventeen hundred and sixty was called 
annus mirabilis ! 

But the most extraordinary thing of all, was the 
confident assertion that there was but one grdiy 
mare within the bills of mortality ; and, incredible 
as it may appear, she was the wife of a responsible 
citizen, who^ it was affirmed, bad grown rich by 
weaving velvet purses out of sows' ears. But this 
we look upon as being somewhat of the character 
of the predictions of almanac makers. Certain 
it is, however, that Amos Shuttle possessed the 
treasure of a wife who was shrewdly suspected of 
having established within doors a system of gov* 
ernment not laid down in Aristotle or«the Abbe 
Sieyes, who made a constitution for every day in 
the year, and two for the first of April; 
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Amos Shuttle, though a mighty pompous little 
man out of doors, was the meekest of human crea-* 
tores within. He belonged to that class of people 
who pass for great among the little, and little 
among the great ; and he would certainly have 
been master in his own house had it not been for a 
woman ! We have read somewhere that no wise 
woman ever thinks her husband a demigod. If 
80, it is a blessing that there are so few wise wo* 
men in the world. 

Amos had grown rich, I^eaven knows how—- he. 
did not know himself; but, what was somewhat ex- 
traordinary, he considered his wealth a signal proof 
of his talents and sagacity, and valued himself ac* 
cording to the infallible standard of pounds, shillings,, 
and pence. But though he lorded it without* he 
was, as we have just said* the most gentle of men 
within doors. The moment he stepped inside of 
his own house, his spirit cowered down* like that 
of a pious man entering a church ; he felt as if he 
was in the presence of a superior being — ^to wit, 
Mrs. Abigail Shuttle. He was, indeed, the meek- 
est of beings at home, except Moses ; and Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek^s song, which Sir Toby Belch de- 
clared " would draw nine souls out of one weaver," 
would have failed in drawing half a one out of 
Amos. The truth is, his wife, who ought to have 
known, affirmed he had no more soul than a mon- 
key ; but he was the only man in the city thus cir- 
cumstanced at the time we speak of. No wonder. 
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therefore, the ;^ear one thousand seven hutidied and 
6ixty was called annus mirabilis ! 

Such as he was, Mr. Amos Shuttle waxed richer 
and richer every day, insomuch that those who en- 
vied his prosperity were wont to say, *' that he had 
certainly been bom with a dozen silver spoons in 
his mouth, or such a great blockhead would never 
have got together such a heap of money .'^ When 
be had become worth ten thousand pounds, he 
launched his shuttle magnanimously out of the 
window, ordered his weaver's beam to be split up 
for oven wood, and Mrs. Amos turned his weaver's 
shop into a boudoir. Fortune followed him fisister 
than he ran away from her. In a few years the 
ten thousand doubled, iBind in a few more trebled, 
quadrupled — in short, Amos could hardly count his 
money. 

" What shall we do now, my dear ?" asked Mrs. 
Shuttle, who never sought his opinion, that I can 
learn, except for the pleasure of contradicting him. 

'' Let us go and live in the country, and enjoy 
ourselves,** quoth Amos. 

" Go into the country ! go to—'* I could never 
satisfy myself what Mrs. Shuttle meant ; but she 
stopped short, and concluded the sentence with a 
withering look of scorn, that would have cowed the 
spirits of nineteen weavers. 

Amos named all sorts of places, enumerated all 
sorts of modes of life he could think of^ and every 
pleasure that might enter into the imagination of a 
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man widiout a soul. His wife despised them dl ; 
abe would not hear of them. 

^Well, my dear, suppose you suggest some- 
thing ; do now, Abby," at length said Amoa, in $ 
coaxing whisper ; *• wiU yon, my onydoney ?" 

" Ony fiddlestick ! . I wonder you repeat such 
▼ulgaiisms. But if I must aay what I should like, 
I abonld like to travel.'' 

** Well, let us go and make a tour as far as Ja- 
maica, or Hackensack, or Spiking^devil. There is 
excellent fishing for striped bass there,** 

" Spiking-^levil !" screamed Mrs. Shuttle ; ^' an*t 
you ashamed to swear so, you wicked mortal ! I 
won't go to Jamaica, nor Hackensaick among the 
Dutch Hottentots, nor to Spiking-dciyil to catch 
striped bass. I'll go to Europe !" 

If Amos had possessed a sotd it would have 
jumped out of its skin at the idea of going beyond 
seas. He had once been on the sea^bass banks^ 
and got a seasoning there ; the very tibought of which 
made him sick. But, as he bad no soul, there was 
no great harm done. 

When Mrs. Shuttle said a thing, it was settled. 
They went to Europe, taking their only son with 
them ; the lady ransacked all the milliners' shops in 
Paris, and the gentleman visited all the xestaura- 
tenrs. He became suiqh a desperate connoisseur 
and gourmand, that he could almost tell an omdette 
4m jambou from a gammon of bacon. After con« 
summatiiig (be polish, they came home, the lady 

ynih the newest old fashions, and the weaver widi 
12 
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flu confirmed "pr^fetence olpotage a la Turque orer 
pepper-pot. It is said the city trembled^vAS with aa 
earthquake, when they landed ; but die notion was 
probably Superstitious. . 

They arnired near the dose of the 3rear, the mem* 
orable year, the ^inntc5 mirabilisyoue thousand seven 
hundred and sixty. Everybody that had ever known 
the Shuttles flocked to see them, or rather to see 
what they bad brought with them ; and such was 
the magic of a voyage to Europe, that Mr. and Mrs: 
Amos Shuttle, who had been nobodies when they 
departed, became somebodies vrhen they returned, 
and mounted at once to the summit of ton. ' - 

''You have come in^ good.timeta enjoy the fes* 
tivities of the holydays/'said Mrs. Hubbtebubldey 
an old friend of Amos the weaver and his wife. 

" We shall have a mdrry ChristmflS and a happy 
Newyear,'' exclaimed Mrs. Doubletrouble, another 
old acquaintance of old times. 

"The holydays^" drawled Mrs. Shutde; ''the 
holydays ? Christmas and Newyear ? Pray whai 
are they ?" - 

It is astonishing to see how people lose their 
memories abroad sometimes. They often forget 
their old frietids, old customs, and dccasionally 
themselves. r 

" Why, la ! now, who'd have thought it ?' cried 
M^s. Doubletrouble ; " why, sure you haven't forgot 
.the oily cooks and the mince pies, the merry meet- 
ings pf friends, the sleigh-rides, the Kissing Bridge, 
,and the family parties ?" . ■ 
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** Family parties I'' shrieked Mi's. Shuttle, and 
held her sabs to her nose ; ." family parties ! I never 
heard of anydiingso Gothic in Paris or Rome ; and 
oily cooks— oh shocking ! and mince pies — detes- 
table ! and throwmg open one's doorv to all one's 
old friends, whom one wishes to forget as soon as 
possible. Oh ! the idea is insupportable !" and again 
she lield the salts to her nose. 

Mrs.HubUebtibble and Mrs. Donbletrouble found 
they had eicposed themselves sadly, and were quite 
ashamed. A real, genteel, well-bred, enlightened 
lady of fashion ought to have no rule of conducts- 
Bo conscience, but Paris^-whatevet is fashionable 
diere is genteel — whatev^ is not fashionable is 
vulgar. There is no other standard of right, and 
BO other eternal fitness of thingis. At least so thought 
Mrs. Hubblebubble and Mrs. Doubletrouble. * 

^ But is it possible that all these things are out 
of fashion abroad ?" ask«d tlte latter, beseechingly. 
"They never were in," said Mrs. Amos Shuttle; 
Tor my part, I mean to close my doora and ivin- 
dows on Newyear's day — ^i- m determined." 
^ And so am I," said Mrs. Hubblebubble. 
" And so am I," sadd Mrs. Doubletrouble. 
And it was setded that they should make a com- 
bination among themselves and their friends, to put 
down the ancient and go^ customs of the city, and 
abolish the sports and enjoyments of the jolly New- 
year. The conspirators 'then separated, each to 
pursue her diab<^lical designs against oily cooks, 
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mince pte^> sleigh ridings, sociable yisiuogs^and 
family parties. 

Now the excellent St. Nicholas^ who knows well 
what is going on in every hoase in the cit,y, though, 
like a good and honourable saint, he never betrays 
any faooily secrets, overheard these wicked women 
plotting against his favourite anniversarvr &&d he 
said to faimself, 

^' Ftitir en Vhtmmen f but I'll be eveii with you, 
mein vrouw*^ . So he determined he would play 
these conceited and misled woman a trick or two 
before he had done with them,. 

It was now the first day ^ the new year, and 
Mrs. Amos Shuttle, and Mrs. Doubletrouble, and 
Mrs. Hubblebubble, and all their wieked abetters, 
bad shut up their doorQ and windows, so that when 
their old friends called they could not get; into their 
houses. Moreover, they had prepared neither mince 
pies, nor oily oooks, nor crullers, nor any of the 
good things consecrated to St. Nicholas by hi8|)ious 
and well-intentioned votaries, and they were mights 
ily pleased at having been as dull and stupid a$ 
owls, vehile all the rest of the ci^ were as merry 
as crickets, chirping and frisking in the warm chim* 
ney comer. Little did they think what horrible 
judgments were impending over them, prepared by 
the wrath of ihe excellent St. Nicholas, virho wai 
resolved to make an example of them for attempting 
to introduce thek newfangled corruptions in place 
of the ancieni customs of his &vottrite city. Theee 
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wicked womeanenbr badanodiercomfartable.ftleep 
m their fives ! 

The night was still, clear, and frosty — ^tfae earth 
was eYerywhere one carpet of snow, and lodsed 
just like the gh^st of a dead world, wrapped in a 
white winding sheet ; the momi was full, round, and 
of a silvery brightness, and by her discreet silence 
afforded an example to the rising generation of 
young damsels, while the myriads of stars that mul- 
tiplied as yoa gazfed at them, seemed as though they 
were frozen into icicles, they looked so cold, and 
sparkled with .such a glorious lustre. The streets 
and roads leading from the city were all aUve with 
deighs, filled with jovial souls, whose echoing 
laughter and cheerful songs, mingled with a thou- 
sand merry bells, that jingled in hannonious disso* 
nance, giving spirit. to the horses and animation to 
the acene. In the license of the season, hallowed 
by long: custom, each of the ideighs saluted the 
others in pasung with a *' Happy Newyear," a 
meny jest, or mischievous gibe, exchanged from 
•Be gay party to another. All was life, motion, and 
moTtment; and as dd frostbitten Winter, aroused 
from hb trance by the rout and revelry around, 
raised bis^ weotherb^aten . head to see what was 
passing, he fdt his icy blood wanning and coursing 
throng his. veins, and washed he could only over- 
take the laughing bux<»n Spring, that he might dance 
a jig vnth her, and be as l^sky as the best of them* 
Bat as the old rogue could not bring.this desirably 

matter about, he contented himself with calling for 
12* 
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% jolly bumper of cocktailrmd drinking^ a swingii^ 
draught to die health of the blessed St. Nichi)la8» 
and those who honour the memory, of the president 
of good fellows. 

All this time the wicked wioiiieii and their abetters 
lay under the maiediotion of the good ^aatnt, who 
caused them to be bewitched by an old lady from 
Salem. Mrs. Amos Shuttle could not sleep, be« 
cause something had whispered in her appreheiK^ 
sive ear, that her son, her only son, whom she had en* 
gaged to the daughter of Count Grenouille, in Pang, 
then about three years old, was actually at that mo-» 
ment crossing Kissing Bridge, in company with lit- 
tle Susan Varian^ and some others besides. Now 
Susan was the fairest little lady of all the land ; she 
had a face and an eye just like the Widow Wad<«^ 
man, in Leeliei's charming picture; a face and an 
eye which no reasonable man under Heaven could 
resist, except my Uncle Toby^-^beshraw him and 
his fortifications, I say f She was, moreoyer, a good 
little girl, and an accomplished little girl— ^^t, alas ! 
she had not mounted to the step in JaooVs laddar 
of fashion, which qualifies a person for the heaven 
of high ton, and Mrs. Shuttle had not been to Europe 
for nothing. She would rather have seen her sw 
wedded to dissipation and profligacy tlian to Susan 
Varian ; and the thought of bis being cot sleigk- 
tiding with her, was worse than the toothache. It 
kept her awake all the livelong night ; and the only 
consolation she had was scolding poor Ames, te* 
cause the sleigh bells made such a noise* 



A» fsr Mri. fiubUcfbrtlAe mud Mrs. DouUe^ 
troidriey they neither of .them go^ a vviok of sla^ 
during^ a whole week* Inrthkriung ^ the boMtifQl 
French ohaits and damasik curtaina Mrs. Sbxtlle had 
btooght from Europe* They fodhwtlh beaLeged 
fheir good meo, kaviog them no rest imtii they sent 
eot orders to Paris for juat such rich chairs and car^f 
iaina as those of the tfadoe happy Mts. ShnUle, 
ffona whom they k^ d» affair a profouod secarety 
each aseamtng to treat her to «i ugreeAfale aiirpnse. 
In die mean while they oonU not restior fiaar the 
Tessel which wastolintig these treasneeaiiii^t^A^ 
lost on her passage. Such was dM dreadful judg- 
ment inflicled on them by the good Si. Niebdae. 

The perplexities of MrsI Shuttle increased idhily« 
In ibe first place, do all she coald» she oeuld not 
iMke Amos a fine gentleman. This was a matfrr 
morphosis which Qrid would never have dr^ansed 
of. He ^oiild' be telling the price of everything i^ 
has houiC) bis fornkuie, his wine%and his dinners^ 
msomnch that t^oqe who envied his pros[^enty^ ec^ 
perhaps, only despised his pretensions, were wcMt 
to say, after eatii^; his venison and dtinking hit 
old Madeira, " that he ought to have beeii a tav^n 
keeper, he knew so well how to jnake out a bill.^ 
Mrs. ShuUle once overheaid a speech: of this kiad, 
end the good St. Ntchdas himself; who had brought 
k about, ateaost felt sorry hs the mortifieatiQn sb* 
endured on the opeasion^ 

Scarcely fasd she got over thi^ when she wai 
mvited to a ball, by Mrs. HabbldSmblde, and thd 
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first thing she saw oa entering the. drawing «x>in/ 
was a suit of damask curtains and ohairsy 83 mmch 
like her own as two |>eas, c^y the eurtaihs hadiur 
handsomer fringe. Mrs. Shuttle came, very near 
fainting away, but escaped for that time, detenniBr •/ 
ing to mortify this impudent creature, by taking not '" 
&e least notice of her finery. Bat St. Nicholas 
ordered it otherwise, so that she was at last ci>Iiged 
tO' acknowledge they were very el^^ant indeed. 
Nayj this was not the worst, for she oTeiheaid one 
lady whisper to another, that Mrs, Hubblebubble's 
curtains woe much richer than Mrsv Shuttle's. « 

"Oh, I dare say," replied ^e other — ^*M dare say 
Mrs. Shtsule. bought them secondhand, to her faue^ 
band is as mean aspursley.*^ 

This was too much. The • unfortunate woinaii, 
was taken suddenly . ill^r*ca^ed her carriage, aa4, 
went home, where it is supposed she would haye 
died diat evenmg bad she not wrought upon; Amos 
to promise her an entire new suit of Frtench. fiimi* 
tttre for her drawing room and padour tp.bpot, be^ 
iides a hew eaimge. But,fer< all ibisshe could 
not close her eyes that night ioff thinking of the 
^second-hand curtains." 

Nor was die wicked ^Mrs. Doubktrouble, a wbitt 
better* o% when her friend- Mrs. Hubbldbubble 
treated her to the agreeable surprise of the Fren^ 
window curtains, and chairs. "It ia too bad*-^oo 
bad, I declare," said she to herself; "ibut J'll.pey 
her off so<m." Accordingly she issued inyJitatiens 
for a grand ball and supper, ait whSoh bpth Jfos; 
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Shuttle and Mrs. Hubbtobtibble were strook dumb 
an beholding a sait of corUUBS and d set of chairs 
exactly of theJ^ame paUem wilh tbeuv* The shock 
was terrible, and it is impossible to say what mighl 
hare been. the conseqaMces, had not the two ladies 
all at once thought of unittngin abusing Mis. Dod* 
bletroubie for h^- eztimTagance. 
- ^' I pity poor Mr. Dbablelnaible^^ said Mrs^ 
Shuttle^ shrugging her ahotddegns sigmficantly^ and 
glancing at the room« 

*' And 1H> do I," said Mn. Hubblebobbley doing 
thesame^ 

Mrs. Doubletroublehad her eye upoiv them, ml 
enjoyed their mortification nnul her pnde wu 
brought to the ground by a dead shot from Mrs. 
Shuttle^ who was heard to exclaim, in reply to m 
lady who observed the chairs and eurtams. were 
▼ery handsome, 

** Why, yes ; but they hare beMi out of fashion 
in Paris a long time ; and, besides^ really they are 
gettiag so comnum, that I intend to have mine re* 
moved io the nursery." 

Heavens ! what a blow ! Poor Mrs. Doable* 
trottUe hardly survived it. Such a night of mis^ 
as the wicked woman endured almost made the 
good St Nicholas regret the judgment he bad 
passed upon these mischievous and coti^eit^d fe« 
males. But he thought to htmself he ^ould per^ 
severe until he had made them a. sad example to 
all innovtttcvs upon the ancient customs of our f ere- 
liikhars. 
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^ I Vfohder wbo*d take the troablie to bless it but 
yourtelf? However, if you don'r I will.'* 

Accordingly, she threatened the yoiuig man 
with beiAg disinherited unless he tmned his back 
en litde Sasan Yarian, which no man e?er did 
without getting a heartache. 

^ If my father goes on as he has dene latajy," 
sighed the youth, ^ he won't ha^e anything left to 
disinherit me of but his affection, I liw. Bot if he 
had millions I would not abandon Susan." 

"Are you not ashamed of such a lowliTed al^ 
taehment? Yoti, that have been to Europe ! Bx^ 
dnce for all, remember this, reaoonce this lowborn 
upstart, or quit your father's home foe erer." 

" Upstart !" thought young Shutde ; ^ one of the 
oldest families in the city." He made his mother 
a respectful bow, bade Heaven bless her, and left 
the house. He was, however, 4net by his ft^dntx 
at the door, who said lo him, 

*^ Johnny, I give my consent; but mind, don't 
tell your mother a word of the matter. I'll let her 
know I've a soul as well as other pe<^ ;" and lie 
tossed his head like a war horse. 

The night after this Johnny was married to litde 
Susan, and the blessing of affectim and beauty 
lighted upon his pillow. Her old father, who was 
in a respectable business, took his son-in-law into 
partnership, and they prospered so well that m a 
few years Johnny was independent of all the worlds 
with the prettiest wife and cfaikken in the laasL 
But Mrs. Shuttk was inexorable, while the know* 
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ladge of his prosperity and happiness only woriced 
her up to a higher pitch of anger, and added to the 
pangs of jealousy perpetually inflicted on her by 
the riralry of Mrs. Hubblebubble and Mrs. Double* 
trouble, who suffered under the like infliction from 
the wrathful St. Nicholas, who was resolTed to 
Biake them an examine to all posteqty. 

No fortune, be it ever so great, can stand the 
•tenial sapping of wasteful extravagiMiice, engen* 
dered and stimulated by the l^deful passion of enf y* 
In leas than ten years from the hatching of the dia- 
bolical conspiracy of these three wickod women 
against the supremacy of the excellent St. Nicho* 
las, their spendthrift rivalship had ruined the for^ 
tunes of their husbands, and entailed upon them* 
selves misery and remorse. Rich Amos Shuttle 
became at last as poor as a church mouse, and 
would have been obliged to take to the loom again 
in his old age, had not Johnny, now rich, luid a 
worshipful magistrate of the city, afforded him and 
his better half a generous shelter under his own 
happy roof. Mrs. Hubblebubble and Mrs. Double- 
trouble had scarcely time to condole with Mrs. 
Shuttle, and congratulate each other, when their 
husbands went the way of all flesh, that is to say^ 
failed for a few tens of thousands, and called their 
creditors together to hear the good news. The 
two wicked women lived long enough after this to 
aspent of their oieace against St. Nicholas ; bn^ 
they never imported any num Fienoh cuEtauis» KftA 
13 o 
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at last perished misenbly in an attempt to set the 
fashions in Pennypot alley. 

Mrs. Abigail Shuttle might hare lived happily 
the rest of her life with her children and grandchil* 
dren, who all treated her with reverent courtesy 
and affection, now that the wrath of the mighty St. 
Nicholas was appeased by her exemplary punish* 
ment. But she could not get over her bad habits 
and feelings, or forgive her lovely little daughter- 
in-law for treating her so kindly when she so lit- 
tle deserved it. She gradually pined away ; and 
though she revived at hearing of the catastrophe of 
Mrs. Hubblebubble and Mrs. Doubletrouble, it was 
only for a moment. The remainder of the life of 
this wicked woman was a series of disappoint- 
ments and heartburnings, and when she died, Amos 
tried to shed a few tears, but he found it impossi- 
ble, I suppose, because, as his wife always said, 
•* he had no soul." 

Such was the terrible revenge of St. Nicholas, 
whicK ought to be a warning to all who attempt to 
set themselves up against the venerable customs 
of their ancestors, and backslide from the hallowed 
institutions of the blessed saint, to. whose good 
offices, without doubt, it is owing that this his fa- 
vourite city has transcended all others of the uni- 
verse in beautiful damsels, valorous young men, 
mince pies, and Newyear cookies* The catastro- 
phe iii these three wicked womten had a wonderful 
influence in the city, insonrach that from this time 
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forward, no gray mares were ever known, no 
French furniture was ever used, and no woman was 
hardy enough to set herself up in opposition to the 
good customs of St. Nicholas. And so, wishing 
many happy Newyesurs to all n^^ dear countrywo- 
men and countrymen, saving those who shut their 
doors to old friends, high or loW, rich or poor, on 
that blessed anniversary, which makes more glad 
hearts thaii all others put together — ^I say, wishing 
a thousand happy Newyears to all, with this single 
exception, I lay down my pen, with a caution to 
all wicked women to beware^ of the revenge of St. 
Nicholas. 
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THE ORIGIN 



or 



THE BAKERS* DOZEN. 



LiTTLB Brom Boomptie, ot Boss Booinplie» ai 
hd was commonly called by hit appirenticea and 
neighbours, was the first man that ever baked New- 
year cakes in the good city of New-Amsterdam. 
It is generally supposed that he was the inventor 
of those excellent and respectable articles. How- 
eyer this may be, he lived and prospered in the lit- 
tle Dutch house in William-street, called, time out 
of mind, Knickerbocker Hall, just at the outskirts 
of the good town of New- Amsterdam. 

Boomptie was a fat comfortable creature, with a 
capital pair of oldfashioned legs ; a full, round, 
good-natured face ; a corporation like unto one of 
his plump loaves ; and as much honesty as a 
Turkish baker, who lives in the fear of having his 
ears nailed to his own door for retailing bad bread. 
He wore a low-crowned, broad-brimmed beaver ; 
a gray bearskin cloth coat, waistcoat, and breeches, 
and gray woollen stockings, summer and winter, all 
the year round. The only language he spoke, un- 
derstood, or had the least respect for, was Dutch— 
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and the only books he e^er read or owned, were a 
Datcb Bible, with silfer clasps and hinges, and a 
Dutch history of the Duke of Alva's bloody wan 
in the Low Countries. Boss BoompUe was a pious 
man, ot simple habits and simple character ; a be- 
liever in ** dempnology and witchcraft ;^ and as 
xnuch afraid of spooks as the mother that bore him. 
It ran in the family to be bewitched, and for three 
generations the Boompties had been rery mach 
pestered with supernatural visitations. But for all 
this they continued to prosper in the world, inso- 
much that Boss Bo<»nptie didly added a piece of 
wampum or two to his strong box. He was 
blessed with a good wife, who saved the yery parings 
of her nails, and three plump boys, after whom he 
modelled his pngerbread babies, and who were 
every Sunday zealously instructed never to pass a 
' pin without picking it up and bringing it home to 
their mother. 

It was on Newyear's eve, in the year 1655, and 
the good city of New-Amsterdam, then under the 
special patronage of the blessed St. Nicholas,' was 
as jovial and wanton as hot s{Hced rum and long 
abstinence from fun and frolic could make it. It 
is worth while to live soberly and mind our busi- 
ness all the restof the year, if it be only to enjoy the 
holydays at the end with a true zest. St. Nicholat» 
thrice blessed soul ! was riding up one chimney 
and down another like a locomotive engine in his 
little one-horse wagon, distributing cakes to the good 

boys, and whips to the bad ones ; and the laugh of 
13» 
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the g«od ci^, wUoh bad been pent op all die yes^, 
now burst fordi with an explosion that echoed eren 
unto Breuckelen And Ckmununipaw. 

Bosfr Boomptie, who ne^er forgot die main 
-ehance, and knew frooii experience that Newyeai^s 
eve was a shrewd time for selling cakes, joined 
profit and pleasure on this occasion, fie was one 
minnte in his shop, dealing out cakes to his cue* 
Comers, and the next laughing, and tippling, and jig« 
ging, and frisking it with his wife and children in 
the litde beck room, the door of which had a pane 
<^ glass thkt commanded a faU view of the shop. 
Nobody, that is, no genuine disciple of jcXLf St. 
jNich<^, erer went to bed till twelte o'clock on 
Newyear's ete. The Dutch are eminendy a sober, 
discreet folk ; but somehow or other, no people 
frolic so like the very dickens, wheHi they are onc^ ^ 
let loose, as yova very sober and discreet bodies. 

By twelve o'clock the spicy beverage, sacred to 

holydays at that time, began to mount up into Boss 

Boomptie's head, and he was vociferating a Dutch 

ditty in praise of St. NiohcdaS widi marvellous dis- 

cordance, when just as the old clock in one coiner 

of the room struck the hour that ushers ib the new 

year, a loud knock was heard on the counter, which 

reused the donnabt spirit of trade Wfthin his bo- 

.soin. He went into l^e shop, whare he found a 

litde ugly old thing of a Woman, vrith a sharp chin, 

fcfsdng on a crooked bkck stick. Which had been 

burned in die fire and then polished ; two high sharp 

di^k bones; two ihai)p black eyes; skinny lips^ 
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tod a mbst diabolical pair o{ leather spectacles on 
a nose ten times sharper than her chin. 

" I want a dozen Newyear cookies,** screamed 
she, in a yoice sharper than her nose. 

•* Vel, den, you needn't sbeak so loud," replied 
Boss Boomptie, whose ear being just then attuned 
to the melody of his own song, was somewhat out- 
raged by this shrill salutation. 

" I want a dozen Newyear cookies," screamed 
she again, ten times louder and shriller than ever. 

" Duy vel — I an't teaf den,'^ grumbled the worthy 
man, as he proceeded to count out the cakes, which 
the other very deliberately counted after him. 

''I want a dozen," screamed, the little woman; 
" here is only twelve." 

" Vel, den, and what de duyvel is dwalf but a 
dozen ?" said Boomptie. 

** I tell you I want one more," screamed she, in a 
voice that roused Mrs. Boomptie in the back room, 
who came and peeped through the pane of glass, 
as she often did when she heard the boss talking to 
die ladies. 

Boss Boomptie wated wroth, for he had a rea* 
ionable quantity of hot spiced rum in his noddle, 
which predisposes a man to valour. 

" Vel, den," said he, " you may co to de duyvel 
Ipad g€i anoder, for you won't get it here." 

Boomptie was not a stingy man ; on the con- 
tnry, he was very generous to the pretty young 
Jamsels who came to buy cakes, and often gave 
ihim two or.three extra for a smack, which mad« 
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Mrs. Boomptie peeyish Bometimes, and caused her 
to watch at the little pane of glass when she ought 
to have been minding her business like ai^ honest 
woman. 

But this old hag was as ugly as sin, and the little 
baker never in his whole life could find in his heart 
to be generous to an ugly woman, old or young. 

" In my country they always give thirteen to the 
dozen," screamed the ugly woman in the leather 
spectacles. 

" And where de duyvel is your gountry ?" asked 
Boomptie. 

^* It is nobody's business," screeched the old wo» 
man. ^'But will you give me. another cake, once 
for all r 

'* Not if it would save me and all my chineradon 
from peing pewitched and pedemonologized dime 
out of mind," cried he, in a great passion/ 

What put it into his head to talk in this way I 
don't know, but he might better have held his 
tongue. The old woman gave him three stivers 
for his cakes, and went away, grumbling something 
about " living to repent it," which Boss Boomptie 
didn't understand or care a fig about. He was 
chock full of Dutch courage, and defied all the ugly 
old women in Christendom. He put his three stivers 
in the till and shut up his shop, determined to enjoy 
the rest of the night without further molestation. 

While he was sitting smoking.his pipe, and now 
and then sipping his beverage, all at once he heard 
a terrible jingling of money in his shop, whereupon 
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ke thought some losel caitiff was busy with his Ht- 
tie till. Aocordingly, priming himself with anoAer 
reiitfofcemeiit of Datch couragCt he took a pine 
knot, for he was too economical to bum candles at 
ibat late hoor^ and proceeded to investigate. His 
money was all safe, and the till appeared not to 
have been disturbed. 

*' Dujrvel," quoth the Uttle baker man, *' I p^ 
liere mine vrouw and I have bote cot a zinging in 
our heads." 

He had batdly tamed his back when the same 
jingling began again, so much to the surprise of 
Boss Boomptie^ that had it not been for his invin- 
eible Dutch courage, he would, as it were, ha?e 
been a liule frightened. But he wall not in the 
least; and again went and unlocked the till, when 
what was his astonishment to see the three diabot 
ieal stiters, received from the old woman, dancing, 
and kicking up a dust amdng the coppers and wam- 
pum with wonderful agility. 

** Wat dander is dot /*' exclaimed he, sorely per- 
plexed ;^'de oki duyvel h^s cot indo dat old sin*- 
ner's stivers, I dink." He had a great mind to 
dirow them away, but he thought it a pity to waste 
so much money ; so he kept them locked up all 
night, enjoining them to good behaviour, with a de^ 
ftgn to spend them the next day in aliother joUifi- 
cation. But the next day they were gone, and so 
was the broomstick with which it was the custom 
to sweep out the shop every morning. Soine of 

Ae neighbours coming home late the night before* 

o3 
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on being informed of the '^ abduction*' of the>brooni- 
stick, deposed and said, they had seen an old wo- 
man riding through the air upon just such apother, 
right over the top of the little bakehouse ; whereat 
Boss Booinplie, putting these odds and ends to- 
gether, did tremble in his heart, and he wished to 
himself that he had given the ugly old woman thiiy 
teen to the dozen. 

Nothing particular came to pass the next day, 
except that now and then the little Boooipties com- 
plained of having pins stuck in their backs, and that 
their cookies were snatched away by some one un- 
known. On examination it was found that no 
marks of the pins were to be seen; and as to the 
cookies, the old black woman of the kitchen de- 
clared she saw an invisible hand just as one of the 
chiUren lost his commodity. 

" Den I am pewitched, zure enough !" cried 
Boomptie, in despair, for he had had too much of 
" demonology and witchcraft" in the family not to 
know when he saw them, just as well as he did his 
own face in the Collect. 

On the second day of the year, the 'prentice boys 
all returned to their business, and Boomptie once 
more solaced himself with the baking of the staff .of 
life. The reader must know that it is the custom of; 
bakers to knead a great batch at a time, inn mighty 
bread tray, into which they throw two orJthree little 
apprentice boys ,to paddle about, like ducks in a 
mill pond, whereby it is speedily amalgamated, and 
set to rising in due time* When the little caitifib 
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began, their gambols in this matter they one and aQ 
stuck fast in the dough, as though it had been so 
much pitch, and, to the utter dismay of honest 
Boomptie, behold the whole batch rose up in a 
mighty mass, with the boys sticking fast on the . 
top of it! 

^' Wat blikslagerr exclaimed little Booipptie, 
as he witnessed this catastrophe; ^'de duyyel ish 
cot into de yeast dis dime, I dink." 

The bread continued to rise till it lifted the roof 
off the bakehouse, with the little 'prentice boys on 
the top, and the bread Cray following after. Boss 
Boomptie and his wife watched this wonderful ri- 
sing of the bread in dismay, and in proof of the 
poor woman's being bewitched, it was afterwards 
recollected that she uttered not a single word on 
this extraordinary occasion. The bread rose and 
rose, until it finally disappeared, boys and all, be- 
hind the Jersey hills. If such things had been 
known of at that time, it would hare been taken 
for a balloon ; as it was, the people of Bergen and 
Communipaw thought that it was a water spout. 

Little Boss Boomptie was disconsolate at the 
loss of his bread and bis 'prentice boys, whom he 
never expected tp see again. However, he was a 
stirring body, and set himself to work to prepare 
another batch, seeing his customers must be sup<- 
plied in spite of '* witchcraft or demonology." To 
guard against such another rebellious rising, he de-^ 
termined to go through the process down in the cel- 
lar^ and turn his bread tray upside down. The 
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bread, instead of rising, began to sink into the earth 
so fast, that Boss Boomptie had just time to jwaap 
off before it entirely disappeared in the ground, 
which opened and shut just tike a snuffbox. 

^* Wat blikslager is dat !" exclaimed he, ovt 
of breath; "my pread rises downward, dis dime, I 
dink. My customers must go widout to-day." 

By«aild-by his customers came for hot rolls and 
muffins, but some of them had* gone up and some 
down, as little Boss Boomptie related after the 
manner just described. What is very remaikable, 
nobody believed him ; and doubtless, if there had 
been any rival baker in New- Amsterdam, the boss 
would have lost all his customers. Among those 
that called on this occasion, was the ugly old wo^ 
man with the sharp eyes, nose, chin, voice, and 
leather spectacles. 

^* I want a dozen Newyear cookies I" screamed 
she, as before. 

** Vuur en vlammen !" muttered he, as he count* 
ed out the twelve cakes. 

" I want one more !" screamed she. 

** Den you may co to de duyvel and kit it, I say, 
for not anoder shall you haf here, I dell you." 

So the old woman took her twelve cakes, and 
went out grumbling, as before. All the time she 
staid, Boomptie's old dog, who followed him wher- 
ever he went, growled and whined, as it were, to 
himself, and seemed mightily relieved when she 
went away. That very night, as the little baker 
was going to see one of his old neighbours at the 
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MaOerCs Valley^ then « litde way out of town, 
walking, as he always did, with his hands behind 
him, every now and then he felt something as cold 
as death against them, which he conld neyer ac* 
count for, seeing there was not a sonl with him bat 
his old dog. Moreover, Mrs. Boomptie, baring 
boaght half a {umokI ^ tea at a grocery store, and 
put it into her pocket, did feiel a twitching sad jerk* 
ibg of the paper of tea in her pocket, erery step she 
went. The faster she ran the quicker and stronger 
was the twitching and jeriung, so that when die 
good woman got home she was nigh fainting away. 
On her recovery she took courage, and palled the 
tea out of her pocket, and laid it on the table, when 
behold it began to move by fits and starts, jumped 
off the table, hopped out of doors, all alone by it- 
self, and jigged away to the place from whence it 
came. The grocer brought it back again, but Mad- 
am Boomptie looked upon the whole as a judgment 
for her extravagance, in laying out so much money 
for tea, and refused to receive it again. The gro^ 
cer assured her that the strange capers of the bun- 
dle were owing to his having forgot to cut the twine 
with which he had tied it ; but the good woman 
looked upon this as an ingenious subterfuge, and 
would take nothing but her money. When the 
husband and wife came to compare notes, they both 
agreed they were cetlainly bewitched. Had there 
been any doubt of the matter, subsequent events 
would soon have put it to rest. 

That very night Mrs. Boomptie was taken a& 
14 
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ter a strange way. Sometimes she would laugh 
about nothings and then she would cry about no- 
thing ; then she would set to work and talk about 
nothing for a whole hour without stopping, in a lan- 
guage nobody could understand ; and then, all at 
once, her tongue would cleare to the roof of her 
mouth, so that it was impossible^to force it away. 
When this fit was over she would get up and dance 
double trouble, till she tired herself out, when she 
fell asleep, and waked up quite rational. It was 
particularly noticed that when she talked loudest 
and fastest, her lips remained perfectly closed, with- 
out motion, and her mouth wide open, so that the 
words seemed to come from down her throat. Her 
principal talk was railing against Dominie Laidlie^ 
the good pastor of Garden-street Church, whence 
everybody concluded that she was possessed by a 
devil. Sometimes she ^ot hold of a pen, and 
though she had never learned to write^ would 
scratch and scrawl certain mysterious and diabol- 
ical figures, that nobody could under$tand, and 
everybody ^aid must mean something. 

As for little Boss Boomptie, he was worse off than 
bis wife. He was haunted by an invisible hand, 
which played him all sorts of scurvy tricks. Stand- 
ing one morning at his counter, talking to one of 
the neighbours, he received a great box on the ear, 
whereat being exceeding wroth, he returned it with 
such interest on the cheek of his neighbour, that he 
laid him flat on the floor. His friend hereupon 
took the law of him, and proved, to the satisfaction 
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of the court, that he had both hands in his breeches 
pockets at the time Boss Boomptie said he gave 
him the box on the ear. The magistrate not being 
able to come at the truth of the matter, fined them 
each twenty-five guilders for the use of the dO" 
minie. 

A dried codfish was one day thrown at his head, 
and the next minute his walking stick fell to beat- 
ing him, though nobody seemed to have hold of it 
A chair danced about the room, and at last alighted 
on the dinner table, and began to eat with such a 
good afipetite, that had not the children snatched 
some of the dinner away, there would have been 
none left. The old cow one night jumped over the 
moon, and a pewter dish ran fairly off wiih a horn 
spoon, which seized a cat by the tail, and away they 
all went together, as merry as crickets. Some- 
times, when Boss Boomptie had money, or cakes, 
or perhaps a loaf of bread in his hand, instead of 
putting them in their proper places, he would throw 
them into the fijre, in spite of his teeth, and then 
the invisible hand would beat him with a bag of 
flour, till he was as white as a miller. As for keep- 
ing his accounts, that was out of the question; 
whenever he sat himself down to write his ink bom 
was snatched away by the invisible hand, and by- 
and -by it would come tumbling down the chimney. 
Sometimes an old dishcloth would be pinned to 
the skirt of his coat, and then a great diabolical 
laugh heard under the floor. At night he had a 
pretty time of it. His nightcap was torn off his 
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heidy his hair puUed out by handfuls, his face 
icraiched, and his ears pinched as if with a red-hot 
pincers. If he went out in the yard at night* he 
was pelted with brickbats, sticks, stones, and all 
sorts of filthy missives ; and if he staid at home, the 
ashes were blown upon his supper ; and old shoes, 
instead of plates, seen on the table. One of the 
frying pans rang eyery night of itself for a whole 
hour, and a three^pronged fork stuck itself volun- 
tarily into Boss Boomptie's back, without hurting 
him in the least. Bat what astonished the neigh- 
bours more than all, the little man, all at once, took 
lo speaking in a barbarous and unknown jargcm, 
which was afterwards found out to be English. 

These matters frightened some of the neighbours 
and scandalized others, until at length poor Boomp- 
tie^s shop was almost deserted. People were jeal- 
ous of eating his bread, foriear of being bewitched. 
Nay, more than one little urchin complained griey- 
ously of horrible, out of the way pains in the stem* 
•ch, after eating two or three dozen of his New- 
yehv cookies. 

Things went on in this way until Newyear's eve 
came round again, when Boss Boomptie was sitting 
behind his counter, which was wont to be thronged 
with customers on this occasion, but was now quite 
deserted. While thinking on his present miserable 
state and future prospects, all of a sudden the little 
ugly old woman, with a sharp nose, sharp chin, 
sharp eyes, sharp voice, and leather spectacles. 
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agam stood before him» leaning on )ier crooked black 

cane. 

. ■ ' ■ 

" Ben je bedondered ?" exclaimed Boss Boomp- 
tie, " what to you want now ?" 

" I want a dozen Newyear cookies !" screamed 
the old creature. 

The little man counted out twelve, as before. 

" I want one more !" screamed she, louder than 
ever. 

'* Men weet hoe ecu koe een haas vangen kan !" 
cried the boss, in a rage ; " den want will pe your 
masder." 

She offered him six stivers, which he indignantly 
rejected, saying, 

" I want none of your duy vel's stuy vers — ^begone, 
duyvel's huysvrouw !" 

The old woman went her way, mumbling and 
grumbling as usual. 

'^By Saint Johannes de Dooper," quoth Boss 
Boomptie, '* put she's a peaudy !" 

That night, and all the week after, the brickbats 
flew about Knickerbocker Hall like hail, insomuch 
that Boss Boomptie marvelled where they could 
all come from, until one morning, after a terrible 
shower of bricks, he found, to his great grief 
and dismay, that his oven had disappeared; next 
went the top of his chimney ; and when that was 
gone^ these diabolical sinners began at the extreme 
point of the gable end, and so went on picking at 
the two edges downward, until they looked just 
14* 
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like the teeth of a saw, as may be still seen in some 
of our old Dutch houses. 

** Oabegrypelik !" cried Boss Boomptiey " put it's 
too pad to have my prains peat out wid my own 
prickpats." 

About the same time a sober respectable cat, 
that for years had done nothing but sit purring in 
the chimney coroer, all at once got the duy vel in 
her, and after scratching the poor man half to death, 
jumped out of the chimney and disappeared. A 
Whitehall boatman afterwards saw her in Butter- 
milk Channel, with nothing but the tail left, swim« 
ming against the tide as easy as kiss your hand. 
Poor Mrs. Boomptie had no peace of her life, what 
with pincfaings, stickings of needles, and talking 
without opening her mouth. But the climax of the 
malice of the demon which beset her was in at last 
tying up her tongue, so that she could not speak at 
all, but did nothing but sit crying and wringing her 
hands in the chimney comer. 

These carryings on brought round Newyear's 
eve again, when Boss Boomptie thought he would 
hare a frolic, '^ in spite of de duyvel,'* as he said, 
which saying was, somehow or other, afterwards 
applied to the creek at Kingsbridge. So he com* 
manded his wife to prepare him a swinging mug of 
hot spiced rum, lo keep up his courage against the 
assaults of the brickbats. But what was the^s- 
may of the little man when he found that eyery time 
he put the beverage to his lips he received a great 
box on the ear, the mug was snatched away by an 
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iBTisible hand, and (ereiy single drop drank out of 
it before it came to Boss Boomptie's turn. Then 
as if it was an excellent joke, he heard a most dia- 
bolical laugh down in the cellar. 

*' Goeden Hemel ! 1$ het mogelyk !" exclaimed 
the little man in despair. This was attacking 
htm III the Tery intrenchments of his heart It was 
worse than the brickbats. 

r 

** Saint Nicholas ! Saint Nicholas ! what will be* 
come of me — ^What sd ich doon, mynheer ?'' 

Scarcely had he uttered this pathetic appeal^ 
when there was a sound of horses' hoofs in the 
chinmey, and presently a light wagon, drawn by a 
little, fat, gray 'Sopus pony, came trundling into the 
room, loaded with all sorts of knickknacks. It was 
driven by a jolly, fat, little rogue of a fellow, with 
a round sparkling eye, and a mouth which would 
certainly have been laughing had it not b^en for 
a glorious Meershaum pipe, which would have 
chanced to fall out in that case. The little rascal 
had on a three-cornered cocked hat, decked with old 
gold lace ; a blue Dutch sort of a short pea jacket, 
red waistcoat, breeks of the same colour, yellow 
stockings, and honest thick-soled shoes, ornamented 
with a pair of skates. Altogether he was a queer 
figure— but there was something so irresistibly jolly 
and good-natured in his face, that Boss Boomptie 
£ek his heart incline towards the s^anger as soooa 
as he saw him. 

** Orange Boven !'' cried the good saint, pulling 
off his coAed hat, and making a low bow to 
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Mm. Boomptie, who sat tonguetied in the chinmej 
corner. 

'' Wat donderdag is dat ?" said Boss BoomptiOy 
speaking for his wife, which made the good woman 
very angry, that he should take the words out of her 
mouth. 

*'You called on Saint Nicholas. Here am ly" 
quoth the jolly little saint. " In one word — for I 
am a saint of few words, and hate my hands full 
of business to-night — ^in, one ^word, tell me what 
you want." 

" I am pewitched," quoth Boss Boomptie. *' The 
duyrel is in me, my house, my wife, my Newyear 
cookies, and my children. What shall I do ?'' 

'* When you count a dozen you must count thir- 
teen,'* answered the wagon driver, at the same time 
cracking his whip, and clattering up the chimney, 
more like a little duy vel than a little saint. 

"Wat blixum!'' muttered Boss Boomptie, ''when 
you count a dozen you must count dirdeeo ! je mag 
even wel met un stokje in de goot roeron ! I never 
heard of such counting. By Saint Johannes de 
Dooper, put Saint Nicholas is a great plockhead P' 

Just as he uttered this blasphemy against the 
excellent Saint Nicholas, he saw through the pane 
of glass, in the door leading from the spare room to 
the shop, the little ugly old woman, with the sharp 
eyes, sharp nose, sharp chin, sharp voice, and lea- 
ther spectacles, alighting from a broomstick, at the 
•treet door. 

^ Dere is de duyvel's kini come again/' quoth 
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he, in one of his cross hamottrt, which was tggra* 
Tated by his getting just then a great box on the 
ear from the invisible hand. However, he went 
grumbling into the shop, for it was part of his reli- 
gion never to neglect a customer, let the occasion 
be what it might. 

*^I want a dozen Newyear cookies," screamed 
the old beauty, as usual, and as usual Boss Boomp* 
tie counted out twelve. 

" I want another one," screamed she still louder. 

" Aha !" thought Boss Boomptie, doubtless in- 
spired by the jolly little caitiff, Saint Nicholas — 
^ Aha ! Het is good visschen in troebel water— 
when you count dwalf, you must count dirdeen. 
Ha — ha ! ho — ^ho-^ho !" And he counted out the 
thirteenth cooky like a brave fellow/ 

The old woman made him a low courtesy, and 
laughed till she might have shown her teeth, if she 
had had any. 

^ Friend Boomptie," said she, in a voice ezhibil- 
ing the perfection of a nicely modulated scream-^ 
**, Friend Boomptie, I love such generous Uttle fel- 
lows as you, in my heart. I salute you," and fthe 
advanced to kiss him. Boss Boomptie did not at 
all like the proposition ; but, doubtless inspired by 
Saint Nicholas, he submitted with indescribable 
grace. 

At that moment, an explosion was heard inside 
the little glass pane, and the voice of Mrs. Boomptie 
crying out, 
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** YoQ false-hearted Tillain, have I found out your 
tricks at last !" 

** De Philistyner Qflweetende !** cried Boss 
Boomptie. " She's come to her speech now !" 

" The spell is broken !" screamed the old woman 
with the sharp eyes, nose, chin, and yoice. " The 
spell is broken, and henceforward a dozen is thir- 
teen, and thirteen is a dozen ! There shall be thir- 
teen Newyear cookies to the dozen, as a type of the 
thirteen mighty states that are to arise out of the 
ruins of the government of faderland !" 

Thereupon she took a Newyear cake bearing 
the effigy of the blessed St. Nicholas, and caused 
Boss Boomptie to swear upon it, that for ever after- 
wards twelve should be thirteen, and thirteen should 
be twelve. After which, she mounted her broom- 
stick and disappeared, just as the little old Dutch 
clock struck twelves From that time forward, the 
spell that hung over the fortunes of little Boss Boomp- 
tie was broken ; and ever after he became illustri- 
ous for baking the most glorious Newyear cookies in 
our country. Everything became as before: the 
little 'prentice boys returned, mounted on the batch 
of bread, and their adventures may, peradventure, 
be told some other time. Finally, from that day 
forward no 1)aker of New-Amsterdam was ever 
bewitched, at teast by an ugly old woman, and a 
baker's dozen has been always counted as thirteen. 



THE GHOST. 



Some time in the year 1800 or 1801, 1 am not 
certain which, a man of the name of William Mor« 
gan-^I don't mean the person whose ^^ abduction'' 
has made so much noise in the world-^-^nlisted on 

board the United States frigate for a three 

years' cruise in the Mediterranean. He was an 
awful-looking person, six feet four inches high ; a' 
long pale visage deeply furrowed with wrinkles ; 
sunken eyes far up towards his^ forehead ; black 
exuberant hair standing on end as if he was always 
frightened at something ; a sharp chin of a length 
proportioned to his height; teeth white, but very 
irregular; and the colour of his eyes what the 
writers on supernatural affairs call very singular 
and mysterious. Besides this, his voice was hol- 
low and sepulchral ; on his right arm were engraved 
certain mysterious devices, surmounted with the let- 
ters E. M. ; and his tobacco box was of iron. His 
everyday dress was a canvass hat with a, black 
riband band, a blue jacket, white trousers, and 
leather shoes. On Sundays he wore a white 
beaver, which, among sailors, bespoke something 
extraordinary, and on rainy days a pea jacket too 
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short by half a yard. It is worthy of remark thi^ 
Morgan entered on Friday; that the frigate was 
launched on Friday ; that the master carpenter who 
built her was bom on Friday ; and that the squad- 
ron went to sea on Friday. AH these singular 
coincidences, combined with his mysterious ap- 
pearance, caused the sailors to look upoa Morgan 
with some little degree of wonder* 

During the voyagd to Gibraltar, Morgan's con- 
duct served to increase the impression his appear- 
ance had made on the crew. He sometimes went 
without eating for several days together, at least 
no one erer saw him eat ; and, if he ever slept at 
all, it was without shutting his eyes or lying down, 
for his messmates, one and all, swore that, wake at 
what time of the night they WQuld> Morgan was seen 
sitting upright in his hammock, with his eyes gla* 
ring wide open. < When his turn came to take his 
watch upon deck, his conduct was equally strange. 
He would stand stock still in one place, gazing at 
the stars, or the ocean, apparently unconscious of 
his situation ; and when roused by his companions, 
tumble on the deck in a swoon. When he revived, 
he would fall to preaching the most strange and 
iOcomprehensiUe rhapsodies that ever were heard. 
In their idle hours upon the forecastle, Morgan 
told such stories about himself, and his strange 
escapes by sea apd land, as caused the sailors' hair 
to stand on end, and made the jolly fellows look 
upon him as a person gifted with the privilege of 
living for ever. He. often indeed hinted that he 
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liad fts maoy lifes as a cat, and seferai times 
offered to let himself be hanged for the gratifica* 
ti<»i of his messmates. On more than one occa* 
sion, he was found lying on his back in his ham* 
mock, apparently without life, his eyes fixed and 
glassy, his litobs stiff and ri^d, his lower jaw siink 
down, and his pulse motionless, at least sa his 
messmates swore when they went to call the doo 
tor ; though when the latter canse he always found 
Morgan as well as erer he was in his life, and ap- 
parently unconscious of all that had happened. 

As they proceeded on the voyage, whkh proved 
for the most part a sticcession of calms, the sailorsi 
hafing little else to do, either imagined or inrented 
new wonders about Morgan. At one time ar little 
Welsh fcMretopman swore that as he was going to 
sit down to dinner, his canteen was snatched from 
under lum by an inrtsible hand, and he fell plump 
on the deck. A second had his allowance of grog 
** abducted" in a mysterious manner, although he 
was ready to make oath he never had his eyes off 
k for a moment. A third had his tobacco box ri« ' 
led, though it had never been out of his pocket. 
A fourth had a crooked sixpence, with a hole by 
which it was suspended firom his neck by a riband, 
taken away widiout his ever being the wiser for it:, 

These things at length reached the ears of Cap- 
tain R , who, the next time Morgan got into one 

of his tranees, had htm confined for four-and-t wenty 
hours; and otherwise punished him in various 
ways oathe xecurrtnceof any one of these wonder- 
15 H 
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ful reports. All Uiia produced no effect whaterer 
either on Morgan or the crew, which at length had 
its wonder stretched to the utmost bounds by a sin-^ 
gular adventure of our hero. 

One day, the squadron being about halfway 
across the Atlantic, and the frigate several leagues 
ahead with a fine breeze, there was an alarm of the 
magazine being on fire. Morgan was just coming 
on deck with a spoon in his hand, for some purpose 
or other, when hearing the cry of ^^ magazine on 
fire," he made one spring overboard. The fire was 
extinguished by the daring gallantry of an officer, 
now living, and standing in the first rank of our 
naval heroes. In the confusion and alarm, it was 
impossible to make any efforts to save Morgan ; 
and^ it was considered a matter of course that he 
had perished in the ocean. Two days after^ one 
of the other vessels of the squadron came along- 
side the frigate, and sent a boat on board ^ith Billy 
Morgan^ Twelve hours from the time of his leap* 
ing overboard, he had been found swimming away 
gallantly, with the spoon in bis hand. When asked 
why he did not let it go, he replied that be kept it 
to help himself to salt water when he was dry. 
This, adventure fixed in the minds of the sailtos an 
obstinate^ opinion, that Morgan was either a dead 
man come to life again, or one that was not very 
easy to be killed. 

After this, Morgan continued his mysterious 
pranks. The sailors talked and wondered, and 
Captain R-— ^ punished him, until the squadbron 
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was within two or three days' sail of Gibraltar, ad- 
mittisg the wind continued fair as it then was. 
Morgan had been punished pretty severely that 
OKHming for stargazing and falling into a swoon on 
his watch the night before, and had solemnly as* 
sured his messmates, that be intended to jump over- 
boaid and drown himself the first opportunity. He 
made his will, dressed himself in his best, and set- 
tled all his affairs. He also replenished his tobac- 
co box, put his allowance of biscuit in his pocket, 
and filled a small canteen with water, which he 
strung about his neck; saying that perhaps he 
might take it into his head to Uve a day or two in 
the water, before he finally went to the bottom. 

Between twelve and one, the vessel being be- 
calmed, the night a clear starlight, and the senti- 
nels pacing their rounds, Morgan was distinctly 
seen to come up through the hatchway, walk for- 
ward, climb the bulwark, and let himself drop into 
thie sea. A midshipman and two seamen testified 
to the facts ; and Morgan being missing the next 
morning, there was no doubt of his having commit<» 
led suicide by drowning himself. This affair oc- 
casioned much talk, and various were the opinions 
of the ship's crew on the subject. Some swote it 
was one Davy Jones who had been playing his 
pranks ; others that it was no man, btit a ghost or a 
devil that had got among them ; and others were in 
daily expectation of seeing him come on board 
a^in, as much alive as ever he was. 

. In the mean time, the squadron proceeded but 
* h2 
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dowty, being detained several days by calms said 
head winds, most of which were in some way or 
other laid to Billy Morgan by the gallant tars, who 
feai: nothing but Fridays and men without heads. 
His fate, hoWeyer, gradually ceased to be a subject 
of discussion, and the wonder was quickly passing 
a,way, when one night, about a week after his jump- 
ing overboard, the figure of Morgan, all pale and 
ghastly, his clothes hanging wet about him — ^with 
eyes more sunken, hair more upright, and &oe 
more thin and cadaTerous than erer, was seen by 
one of his messmates, who happened to belying 
awake, to emerge slowly from the forepart of the 
ship, approach one of the tables where there was U 
can of water, from which it took a hearty draught, 
and disappear in the direction whence it came. 
The sailor told the story next morning, but as yet 
very few believed him. 

The next night the same figure appeared, and 
was seen by a different person from him by whom 
it was first observed. It came from the same quar- 
ter again, helped itself to a drink, and disappeared 
in the same direction it had done before. The story 
of Morgan's ghost, in the course of a day or two, 
came to the ears of Captain R- — *," who caused a 
search to be made in that part of the vessel whence 
the ghost had come ; under the impression that the 
jumping overboard of Morgan had been a decep* 
tion, and that he was now secreted on board the 
ship. The search ended, however, without any dis- 
covery. The calms and head winds stilt con- 
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tinuedy and not a saflor ^n board bat ascribed them 
to Billy Morgan's mysterious influence. The ghost 
made its appearance again the following night af- 
ter the search, when it was iseen, by another of 
Morgan's messmates, to empty his tobacco box, and 
seize some of the fragments of supper, which had 
been accidentally left on a table, with which it again 
Tanished in the manner before described. The 
sailor swore that when the ghost made free with 
his tobacco box, he attempted to lay hold of him, but 
felt nothing in his hand, except something exactly 
like cold water. 

Captain R was excessively provoked at 

these stories, and caused another and still more 
thorough search to be made, but without any dis- 
covery. He then directed a young midshipman to 
keep watch between decks. That night the ghost 
again made its appearance, and the courageous 
young officer sallied out upon it ; but the figure 
darted away with inconceivable velocity, and dis- 
appeared. The midshipman, as directed, immedi- 
ately informed Captain R , who instituted an 

immediate search, but with as little success as be-^ 
fore. By this time there was not a sailor on board 
that was not afraid of his shadow, and even the of- 
ficers began to be infected with a superstitious 
dread. At length the squadron arrfved at Gibral- 
tar» and came to in the bay of AlgesiraSj where the 
ships remained some days waiting the arrival of 
those they had come to relieve. About the usual 

hour that night, the ghost of Billy Morgan again 
16» 
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appeared to one of hk measoiAteSy offered biin its 
hand, and saying " Good-by, Tom,'^ disappeared 
as usual. 

It was a fortnight or more before therelief squad* 
ron sailed up the Mediterranean, during which time 
the crews of the ships were permitted to take their 
turn to go on shore. On one of diese occasion*^ 
a messmate of Billy Morgan, named Tom Brown, 
was passing through a tolerably dark lane in the 
suburbs of Algesiras, when he heard a well-known 
voice call out, "Tom, Tom, d — ^n your eyes, 
don't you know your old messmate ?" Tom knew 
the voice, and looking round, recognised his old 
messmate Morgan's ghost. But he had no incli« 
nation to renew the acquaintance ; he took to his 
heels, and withojoit looking behind him to see if die 
ghost followed, ran to the boat where his corapan* 
ions were waiting, and told the story as soon as he 
could find breath for the purpose. This reached 
the ear of Captain R , ■ , who, being almost sure 
of the existence of Morgan, applied to the governor 
of the town, who caused search to be made every* 
where without effect* No one had ever seen such 
a person. That very night the ghost made its ap- 
pearance on board the frigate, and passed its cold 
wet hand over the face of Tom Brown, to whom 
Morgan had left his watch and chest of clothes. 
The poor fellow bawled out lustily; but before 
any pursuit could be made, the ghost had disap- 
peared in the forward part of the ship as usual. 
After this Billy again appeared two or three times 
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dtenmuly to somo one (^ hii old messttitteii ; 
tometioies in the town, at others on boaid the 
frigate, biU always in the dead of night He 
seemed destnms to say something particalar, but 
could never succeed in getting any of the sail- 
ors to listen quietly to the communication. The 
last tinoe he made hi^ appearance at Algesiras, on 
board the frigate, he was heard by one of the sair<>> 
ors to utter, in a low hollow whisper, '^ You shall 
see me at Malta ;" after which he vanished as be- 
frne. 

Csptain R was excessivdy perplexed at 
these strange and unaccountable risitations, and 
instituted every possible inquiry into the circum- 
stances in the hope of finding some clew to explttn 
the mystery. He again csused die ship to be ex- 
amined with a view to the discovery either of the 
place where Mofg^ secreted himself, or the means 
by which he escaped from the vessel. He qdes* 
tioned every man <m board, and threatened the se* 
verest punishment, should he ever discover that 
they deceived him in their story, or were accom- 
plioes in the escape of Morgan. He even removed 
everything in the forward part of the ship, and ren* 
dered it impossible for any human being to be 
dure without being detected. The whdie resulted 
in leaving the afiitir involved in complete mystery, 
and the squadron proceeded up the Mediterranean, 
to cruise along the African coast, and rendezvoui 
at Malta. 

It was some weeks hvkm the frigate came to 
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the latter place, and in the mean time, as nothing 
had been seen of the ghost, it was conchided that 
the shade of Billy Morgan was appeased, or rather 
the whole affair had been gradaally forgotten. Twa 
nights after her airiyal, a party of sailors, being 
ashore at La Vallette, accidentally entered a small 
tavern in a remote part of the suburbs, where they 
commenced a frolic, after the mannet of those am- 
J)hibiou8 bipeds. Among them was the heir of 
Billy Morgan, who about three or four in the morn- 
ing went to bed, not quite as clear headed as he 
might have been. He could not tell how long he 
had been aisleep, when he was awakened by a 
▼oice whispering in his ear, " Totn, Tom, wd^e 
up !** On opening his eyes, he beheld, by the pale 
light of the mommg, the ghastly figure of Billy 
Morgan leaning over his bed and glaring at him 
with eyes like saucers. Tom cried, *' Murder! 
ghost ! Billy Morgan !" as loud as he could bawl, 
until he roused the landlord, who came to know 
what was the matter. Tom related the whole affair, 
and inquired if he had seen anything of the figure 
he described* Mine host utterly denied having 
seen or ever heard of such a figure as Billy Morgan^ 
and so did all his family. The report was again 
nlire on board the frigate, that Billy Morgan's ghosi 
had taken the field once more. '^Heaven and 

earth !" cried. Captain R , " is Billy Morgan^i 

ghost come again ? Shall I never get rid of this 
infernal spectre, or whatever else it may be T 
Captain R— — inunediately ordered his barge, 
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waited en the govenior, explained the titoatkm of 

his crew, aod begged his assistance in apprehend* 

log the ghost of Billy Morgan, or Billy himself, as 

die case might be. That night die goTomor caused 

the strictest aearch to be made in every hole and 

comer of the litde town of La VaUette; bat in 

▼ain. No one had seen that xemarkable being, 

corporeal or spiritual ; and the landlord of the house 

where the spectre appeared, together with all his 

family, utterly denied any knowledge of such a 

person or thing. It is litde to be wondered at, that 

the search proved ine&ctual, for that very night 

Billy Uxk a fancy to appear on board the frig^te^ 

where he again accosted his old friend Tom, to 

whom he had bequeathed all his goods and chattels. 

But Tom had no mind fcnr a confidential communis 

cation with the ghost, and roared out so lustily, as 

usual, that it glided away and disappeared as be* 

lore, without being intercepted in die confusion 

which followed. 

Captain R— ^-* was in despair ; never was man 

so persecuted by a ghost in this world before. The 

ship's crew were in a state of terror and dismay, 

insomuch that had an Algerine come across them 

diey might peradventure have surrendered at dis- 

eretton. They signed a round robin, drawn up by 

one of Billy Morgan's did messmates, representing 

to Captain tl the propriety of running the ship 

ashore, and abandoning her entirely to the ghost, 

which now appeared almost every night, sometimes 

between decks, at others on the end of the bowsprit, 

Hd 
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and at others catting capeis on the yards and Xoj^ 
gallant mast. The story spread into the town of 
La Vallette, and nothing was talked of but the ghost 
of Billy Morgan, which now began to appear occa- 
sionally to the sentinels of the fort, one of whom: 
had the courage to fire at it, by which he alarmed 
the whole island and made matters ten times worse 
than ever. 

From Malta the squadron, after making a cruise 
of a few weeks, proceeded to Syracuse, with the 
intention of remaining some time. They were 
obliged^ to perform a long quarantine ; the ships 
were strictly examined by the health officers, and 
fumigated with brimstone, to the great satisfactioo^ 
of the crew of the frigate, who were in great hopes 
this would driTe away Billy Morgan's ghost. These 
hopes were strengthened by their seeing no more 
of that troublesome visiter during the whole time 
the quarantine continued. The very next night 
after the expiration of the quarantine, Billy agaii^ 
▼isited his old messmate and heir Tom Brown, lank, 
lean, and dripping wet, as usual, and after giving 
him a rousing shake, whispered, "Hush, Tom; I 
want to, speak to you about my watch andchest of 
clothes." But Tom had no inclination^ to converse 
with his old friend, and cried out " Murder" ; with 
all his might; when the ghost vanished aft before, 
muttering, as Tom swore, "You blo6dy infernal 
lubber." 

The reappearance of the ghost occasioned greater 
consternation than ever among the crew of the good 
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ship, ahd it required all the inflaence of severe piui«* 
ishments to keep them from desertmg on erery 
occasion. Poor Tom Brown, to whom the doToim 
of the spectre seemed most especially directed, left 
off swearing and chewing tobacco, and dwindled to 
a perfect shadow. He became very serious, and 
spent almost all his leisure time in reading chapters 

in the fiible or singing psalms. Captain. R " 

BOW ordered a constant watch all night between 
decks, in hopes of detecting the intruder ; but all 
in Tain, although there was hardly a night passed 
without Tom's waking and crying out that the ghost 
had just paid him a visit. It was, however, thought 
very singular, and to afford additional proof of its 
being a ghost, that on all these occasions, except 
two, it was invisible to everybody but Tom Brown. 
In addition to the vexation arising from this per*- 
severing and diabolical persecution of Billy's ghost, 
various other strange and unaccountable things 
happened almost every day on board the, frigate. 
Tobacco boxes were emptied in the most mysteri* 
OHB manner, and in the dead of the night ; sailors 
would sometimes Iffe missing a whole day, and re* 
turn again without being able to give any account 
of themselves; and not a few of them were over* 
taken with liquor, without their being ever the wiser 
for it, for they all swore they had not drunk a dr6p 
beyond their allowance. Sometimes, on going 
ashore on leave.for a limited time, the sailors would 
be decoyed, as they solemnly assured, the captain^ 
by some unaccountable in^^nce into strange, out 
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of the way plmces, where they coiild not find 
nmd back, and where they were found by their 
officers in a state of mysterioue stupefaction, though 
not one had tasted a drop of liquor. On these 
occasions, they always saw the ghost of Billy Mor* 
gan, either flying through the air, or dancing on the 
tops of the steeples, with a fiery tail like a comet. 
Wonder grew Upon wonder OTory <lay, until the 
wonder transcended the bounds of human creda« 
Kty. 

At length, Tom Brown, the night after receiring 
a visit from Billy Morgan's ghost, disappeared, and 
was nerer heard of afterwards^ As the chest of 
clothes inherited from his deceased messmate was 
found entirely empty,, it might have been surmised 
that Tom had deserted, bad not a sailor, who was 
on the watch, solemnly declared that he saw the 
ghost of Billy Morgan jump overboard with him ie 
a flame of fire, and that he hissed hke a red*bot 
ploughshare in the water. After this bold feat, the 
spectre appeared no more. The squadron remained 
sonoe time at Syracuse, and Tsrious adventures be* 
fell the officers and crews, which those remaining 
alive tell of to this day. How Macdonough, then a 
madcap midshipman^ 'Micked" the high constable 
of the town ; how Burroughs (Quizzed the governor ; 
wh&;t rows they kicked up at masquerades ; what 
a dust they raised among the antiquities ; and 
what wioiiders they whispered in the ear of Dioiq^ 
mm. From thettee, they again sailed on a cmiso, 
end efter teaching the Bey of Tripoli a new w«)r 
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vf paying tribuley and laying the fouodatico of that 
Btructttre of imperishaUe glcnry which shall one day 
reach the highest heaven, letiuned home, after aii 
absence of between two and three yeacs. The 
crew of the frigate were paid^off and discharged» 
at^d it is on record, as a wonder, that their thv^ 
years' pay lasted some of them nearly three days* 
But though we believe in the ghost of Billy Mor«* 
gan, we can scarcely -eredit this incredible wonder. 
Certain it is, that not a man <tf them ever doubted 
for a moment the reality of the spectre, or would 
hare hesitated to roaM oath of having seen it more 

than once. Even Captain R > spoke of it oa 

his return, as one of those strange, inscrutable 
things, which baflle the effatis of human iagenuity, 
and seem to justify the naost eztraoidihary relations 
of past and present times. His Bndefstanding rer 
Tolted at the absurdity of a gnat part of the won- 
ders ascribed to Billy Morgan's ghost ; but some 
of the facts w^re so well attested, that a painful 
doubt would often pass over his mind, ^nd dispose 
it to the reception of superstitious impressions. 

He remained in this state of mixed skepticism 
and credulity, when, some years after his return 
from the Mediterranean, being on a jotnaey to the 
westward, he had occasion to halt at a log house, on 
the borders of the Tennessee, for refreshment. A 
man came forth to receive him, whom he. at oai^ 
recognised as his tH acquaintance, Billy Moifsa* 
** Heavens P*thought Captain R-r— , "* hertfs Mmr- 

sieur Tonson come again !'' Billy, who had also 
16 
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found out who hU guest was, when too late to re* 
treaty looked rather sheepish, and invited him in 
with little of the frank hoMspitality ^characteristic of a 

genuii^e backwoodsman. GaptaiaR followed 

him into the bouse; where he found a comely good- 
natured dame, and two or three yellow-haired boy« 
and girls, all in a fluster at the stranger. The 
house had an air of comfort, and the mistress, by 
her stirring activity, accompanied with smiling looks 
withal, seemed pleased at the rare incideiit of a 
stranger's entering their door. 

Bill Morgan was at first rather shy and awk- 
ward. But finding Qaptain R — ^ treated him 
with good-humoured firankness, he, in the course of 
the evening, when the children were gone to bed, 
uid the wife busy in milking the cows, took occa* 
«ion to accost his old commander. 

'^Captain, I hope you don't mean to sbopt me 
for a deserter Y* 

"By no means," said the captain,, smiling; '* there 
would be little use in shooting a ghost, or. a man 
with as many lives as a cat/' 

Billy Morgan smiled rather a melancholy smile. 
" Ah ! captain, you have not forgot the ghost, I see. 
But it is a long time to remember an old 8core„and 
I hope you'll forgive me." 

''On one condition I will," replied Captain 
R ; " that ymx tell me honestly how you man- 
aged tQ matke all my; sailors believe they saw you, 
n]|^t after night, on board the ship a» well as on 
shore." 
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** They did see me," replied Billy^ in his usual 
sepulchral voice. . 

The captain began to be in some doubt whether 
he was talking to Billy Morgan or. his ghost, i 

^^You don't pretend to si^y you were really on 
board my Tessel all the time V- 

^^ No, not all th6 time, only at such times as the 
sailors saw me — except previous to our arriyal at 
Gibraltar." 

'* Then theit seeing you jump overboard was all 
a deception." 

'*By no means, sir; I did jump overboard — ^bui 
then I climbed back again, directly after." 

"The dense you did— explain." 

" I will, sir, as well as I am able. I was many 
years among the Ssindwicfa Islanders, where the ves- 
sel in which I was a cabin boy was wrecked,^ 
long time ago, and I can pass whole hoinrs, I be-' 
lieve days, in the, water, without being fatigoed, ex* 
cept for want of sleep. I have als^ got some pf 
their other habits, such as a great dislike to hard 
work, and a liking for going where I will, and do- 
ing just what I please. The discipline of a man- 
of-war did not suit me at all, and I grew tired after 
a few days. To pass the time, and to make fun 
for myself with the sailcnrs, I told them stories of 
my adventures, and pretended that I could live in 
the water, and had as many lives as a cat. Be- 
sides this, as you know, I played them many other 
pranks, partly for amusement, and partly from a 
kind of pride I felt in making them believe I was 
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half a wikaid. The piinishineiit yott gave itie, 
though I own I desenred it, put me out of all {>a-» 
tience, and I made up my mind to desert the very 
first opportunity. I had an old shipmate with me« 
whom I could trust, and we planned the whole 
thing together. I knew if I deserted at Gibmltuv 
6r any of the ports of the Mediterranean, I should 
almost certainly be caught, and. shot as ui exam* 
pie; and for this reason we settled that I should 
|ump oyetboard, return again, and hide myself in a 
coil of cable which was stowed away betweea 
decks, close to the bowsj whetre it was dark even in 
the daytime. My messmate procured a piece of 
old canvass, with which I might coyer myself if 
iiecessary. To make my jumpiifig orerboard have 
a greater effect tm the crew, and to provide agatost 
accidents until the ship arrived at Gibe ahar, I tobk 
care to Sll my tobacco boat with tobacco, my pock'< 
ets with biscuits, and lo sling a* canteen of water 
round my neck, as' I told them perhaps I mighs 
take it into my head not to go to the bottom for two 
i)r three days. I jgot Tom Brown to write my wiU^* 
intending to leave my watch and chest to my mess^ 
mate, who was to return them to me at Gibraltar^ 
the first chance he could get. But Tom played ub 
a trick, and put his own name in ]daoe of my 
friend^s. Neither he nor I were any great schol* 
ftrs, and the trick was not found out till afterwards, 
when my firiend was afraid of discovery,^ if he 
toade any roiit about the matter.*^ 

** Who was your friend ?" asked Captain R— ~, 
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** He is still alive, and in service. I had rather 
not mention his name." 

" Very well," replied Captain. R— — , " go on." ^ 

*^ That night I jumped orerboard." 

^'How did you get back into the ship?" asked 
the captain, hastily. 

**Why, sir, the forward porthole, on the $tar- 
board side, was left open, with a bit of rope fastened 
to the gun, and hanging down so that. I could catch 
it." 

The captain stmck his forehead with the palm 
of his hand, and said to himself^ 

'^ What a Set of blockheads we were !" 

** Not so great as might have been expected,'* said 
honest BiUy Morgan, intending to.compUmeattho 
captain ; but it sAimded directly the contrary. . 

" As soon as I had jumped overboard I swam to 

the rope, which I held fast^ waiting the signal from 

my firiend to climb up and hide myself in the coil of 

caMe. In the bustle which followed it was easy 

enough to do this, and nobody saw lAe^ but my 

friend. Here I remained in my wet clothes, rather 

uncomfortably, as you may suppose, until my pro* 

vision and water were expended, and tay tobacco 

box. empty. I calculated they would last till we 

arrived at Gibraltar, when nothing would have been 

easier for me than to jump out of the porthole and 

swim ashore. But the plaguy head winds abd 

ealms, which I dare say you remember, delayed 

the squadron several days longer than I expect^ 

and left me without supply. I could bave^ gone 
16* 
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ifvilhout Uscaiit and water, but k was upombk to 
live without tobacco. My friend had promiaed &o 
coma near enough to hear aignak of dialFeaa some- 
times, but, as he told me afterwards, he was con- 
fined seyeral days for picking a quarrel with Tom 
Brown, whom he longed to flog for fiurgtng Iks 
will. 

'M remained in this state wnil I was nearly 
starved, when, not being able to ataad it any 
longer, I one night, when everybody between 
decks seemed fast asleep, cpept out fieom nay hi- 
ding place, where I was coSed op in the shape of a 
cable, and finding a pitcher of water, took a hearty 
drink oot of it. This was as iar as I dased go at 
that time, so I went back again as quie% as;peasi* 
ble. But I was too hungry to rsaaain ^et, though 
among the Sandwich Islanders I had faeca used to 
go widiout eating for days at a tinie. The meatt 
night I crept out again, and was locky enoi^h to 
get a pretty good supply of provisions; which hap«^ 
pened to be left by some accident in the way. 
Two or three times I beard search making for me» 
and was very much frightened lest I should be found 
but in my hole." 

' *^ How was it possible for die blockheads to miss 
you ?" asked Captain R-— ^. 

^ Why^ sir, they did eoma to the cable tier 
mheve I was, but I believe they were teo muck 
frightened to look into it, or could not «ee .me in the 
Asik hole. They did not lift the eanvaas tbat 
votered me either of the times they oane. The 
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Bight I faimd thtt officer on the wi^tcfa, I garre my<» 
self up for gone ; bat as luck would have it, my 
friend was now out of limbo, and always took care 
to examine, the coil of cable so carefully, that no- 
body thought of looking into it after him. When 
wo srriTed at the bay of Algesiras, I took an op- 
portunity to frighten Tom Brown a little, by Tisit* 
ii^ him in the night and bidding him good-by, 
after which I slipped quie^* out of the porthole, 
and swam ashore, while my friend pulled up the 
rope and shot the port after me as usual." 

^ But how did you manage to escape from tho 
search made by the police at Algesiras ?" 

'^ Oh, sir ! I was on bpard the frigate all the time 
in my old hiding place." 

'* And when the ship was searched directly 
after?" 

" I was ashore at iksX time." 

** And how did you manage, at Malta ?" 

^^The landlord was my sworn brother, and 
wouldn't have bl^abbed for a thousand pounds." 

*^And the capers on the yardanu and topgal- 
lant, the visits paid to Tom Brown at Syracuse, 
and the wonderful stories told by the sailors of 
being robbed of their tobacco, getting tipsy upon 
nothing, and being led astray by nobody ? What 
do yoa say to all this, Mr. Ghost ?" said the cap- 
tain, smiling. 

^ I never paid but two visits to the ship, so far 
is I remember, sir, after sKe left Malta. One was 
(he night I wanted to talk with Tom Brown, the 
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Other when he disappewed the lught afterwards. 
The rest of the stories were all owing to the jokes of 
some of the sailors, aod the lean of the others.'' 

" But you are sure you did not jump into the sea 
with Tom Brown, in a flame of fire r 

" Yes, sir, as I am an honest man. Tom, got 
away without any help of mine, and without my 
erer knowing how, until a long time afterwards, 
when I accidentally met him at Liverpool." 

"Welir 

'^ He was not to be conrinced I was living, but 
ran away as hard as he could, and to this day be* 
lieves in ghosts as much as he does in his being 
alive himself." 

'*So far all is clear enough," said Captaia 

R ; "but what could possibly induce you to 

put yourself in the way of being caught after es* 
caping, by visiting the ship and letting yourself be 
seen ?" 

" I wanted to see Tom Brown» sir." 

"Why so?" 

" I wanted to get back my watch and clothes 
from him." 

" Oh ! I see it now. But had you no other ob- 
ject?" 

" Why, I'll tell you, sir ; besides tliat, I had a 
sort of foolish pride> all my life, in frightening peo- 
ple, and making them wonder at me, by telling 
tough stories, or doing strange things. I haven't 
got over it to this day, and have been well beaim 
two or three times, besides being put in jail^ for 
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playing the glio»t hereabout, with the country 
people, at court titne. I confens too, air, that I 
ha?e once or twice frightened my wife almost into 
fits, by way of a firolic ; and for all the trouble it 
has brought upon me, I beUere in my soul I shall 
play the ghost till I giTe up the ghost at last. 
Besides this, the truth is, sir, I had a little spite at 
you for having put me in the bilboes for some of 
these pranks, as I deserved, and had no objection 
to pay you off, by breedii^ trouble in the ship." 

" Truly, you succeeded wonderfully ; but what 
became of you afterwards V* 

^ Why, nr, after Tom Brown deserted, and, to 
quiet hia conscience, left my watch and clothes to 
my friend,. I had no motire for playing the ghost 
any more. I shipped in an American merchant-' 
man for Smyrna — ^from thence I went to Gibraltat 
— and, alter voyaging a yekt or two, and saving a 
few hundred dollars, came to Boston at last. I did 
not dare to stay along shore, for fear of being 
known by dome of the officer^ of the 8(]uadron, so 
I took my money and my bundle and went into 
the back country. I am a little of everything, a 
jack of all trades, and turned fariner, as se^ captains 
often do when they are tired of ploughing the 
ocean. I get on pretty well now^ and hope you 
won't have me shot lyf a court martial." 

" No," replied Captain R-^~, " I am out of the 
navy now. I have turned farmer too, and yoQ are 
quite safe." -^ 

** I hope yoiu prosper well, sir ?" 
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^' Not quite as well as you, Billy-^I have come 
into the backwoods to see if I can do better.'' 

" Only serve under me,'^ said Billy, " and I will 
repay all your good offices.'' 

" What, the floggings, et cetera ?" 

" By God's help, sir, I may," said Billy. ** Try 
me, sir." 

"No — I am going oa a little farther." 

" You may go farther, and fare worse, sir." 

^ Perhaps so — but I beliere it is bedtime^ and 
so good-night, Mr. Ghost." 

Captain R retired very quietly to his room, 

went to bed, and slept l&e a top, tiU the broad sun 
shone over the summits of the trees into his faooi 
as he lay under the window. He break&sted sump- 
tuously, and set out gallantly for the prairies of St. 
Louis, ^ 

" Good-by, captain," said Billy, leering, and 
lengthening his face to a supernatural degree. ^' I 
hope you won't meet any ghosts on your way.'* 

" Good-by, Billy," replied Captain R , a lit- 

tie nettled at this joke. " I hope you will not get 
into the sta:te prison for playing the ghost." 

'* I'll take care of that, sir ; I've been in the state 
prison already, and you won't catch me there again, 
I warrant you." 

" What do you mean, Billy ?" . 

" I mean, that there is little or no odds between 
a state ship and a state prison," said Billy, with « 
face longer than ever, and a most expressive shriig. 

Captain R— *— proceeded on his way, reflecting 
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on the singular story of Billy Morgan, whose pranks 
on board the frigate had conyinced some hundreds 
of men of the existence of ghosts, and thrown the 
gloom of superstitious horror over the remainder of 
their existence. " Not a sailor," thought he, " out 
of more than fiye hundred, with the exception of a 
single one, but will go to his grave in the full be- 
hef of the appearance of Billy Morgan's ghost. 
What igi unlucky rencounter this of mine ; it has 
spoiled one of the best-authenticated ghost stories 
of the age.'' 



THE 



NYMPH OF THE MOUNTAIN- 



In a certain corner of the Bay State there once 
stood, and we hope will continue to flourish long 
and happily, a snug town, now promoted to be a 
city, the name of which is not material to our pur- 
pose. Here in a great shingle pdace, which would 
have been a very comfortable edifice had it only 
been finished, lived a reputable widow, well to do 
in the world, and the happy mother of a promising 
lad, a wonderful clever boy, as might be expected. 
In fact, Shearjashub (that was his name) was no 
bad specimen of the country lad. He was hardy, 
abstemious, independent, and cute withal ; and be- 
fore he was a man grown, made a great bargain 
^nce out of a travelling merchant, a Scotchman, who 
chanced that way. Besides this, he was a me- 
chanical genius ; and, though far from being lazy, 
delighted in the invention of labour-saving machines, 
some of which were odd enough. He peeled all 
his mother's pumpkins by water, and spun her flax 
with a windmill. Nay, it was reported of him, 
that he once invented a machine for digging graves 
upon speculation, by which he calculated he should 
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esitoiiiily have made his fortune, had not the people 
•f the Tillage all with one accord taken it into their 
heads to liye for ever. The name of the family 
was Yankee, they having been the first that had 
intercoarse with the Indians, who called them 
Yankee, because they could not say English. 

The Widow Yankee was a right pious, meeting- 
going woman, who held it to be a great want of 
fiiith not to believe in everything ; especially every- 
thing out of the way and impossible. She was 
a great amateur of demonology and witchcraft* 
Moreover, she was gifted with a reasonable share 
of curiomty, though it is recorded that once she 
eame very near missing to get at the bottom of a 
secret. The story ran as follows : — 

One day, as she was sitting at her window, 
which had a happy aspect for overlooking the 
affairs of the village, qhe saw a mysterious-looking 
man, with a stick in his hand and a pipe in his 
mouth, walking' exactly three feet behind a white 
cow. The same thing happened precisely at die 
same hour in the same manner the next day, and 
so continued for some time. The first week the 
widow began to think it rather odd ; the second she 
began to think it quite strange ; the third it became 
altogether mysterious; and the fourth the poor 
woman took to her bed, of the disease of the man 
and the cow. 

Doctor Calomel undertook the cure in a new and 
original manner, to wit, without the use of medi- 
cine. He wrought upon the mysterious cowdriver 
17 I 
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to come to the widow's house^ and tell her the 
whole secret of the business. When he came into 
the room the sick woman raised herself up, and in 
a faint Toice addressed him as follows : — 

" Mysterious man ! I conjure thee to tell me what 
under the sun makes thee always follow that cow 
about every day at the same hour, and at the same 
distance from her .tail?" 

" Because the cow always goes before me 1" re- 
plied the mysterious man. 

Upon which the widow jumped out of her sick 
bed, seized an old shoe, fired it at the mysterious 
man's head, and was miraculously cured from that 
moment. Doptor Calomel got into great practice 
thereupon. 

Shearjashub inherited a considerable share of his 
inother's inquiring disposition, and was very inquis- 
itive about the affairs of other people ; but, to dp 
him justice, he took pretty good care to keep his 
own to himself, like a discreet lad as he was. Hay- 
ing invented so many labour-saving machines, Ja- 
shub, as he was usually called by the neighbours, 
thought it was great nonsense to work himself; ao 
he set his machines going, and took to the amuse- 
ment of killing time, which, in a country village, is 
no such easy matter. It required a considerable 
share of ingenuity. His favourite niode of doing 
this was taking his gun on his shoulder^ and sally- 
ing forth into the fields and woods, followed by a 
Qur, whose genealogy was perfectly mysterious. 
Nobody could teU to what family he belonged ; 
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'certain it was, that he was neither *' mongrel, pup- 
py, whelp, nor hound," but a cur of low degree, 
whose delight was to bask in the sun when he was 
not out with his young master. 

In this way Jashub would pass day after day, in 
what he called sporting; that is to say, toiling 
through tangled woods and rough bog meadows and 
swamps, that quivered like a jelly at every step, and 
returning home at night hungry as well as tired. 
Report said that he never was known to shoot any- 
thing ; and thus far his time was spent innocently, if 
not improvingly. 

One fast-day, early in the spring of 1776, Jashub 
went forth as usual, with his gun on his shoulder, 
and little Snap (such was the name of the dog) at his 
heels. The early May had put on all her charms ; 
a thousand little patches of wild violets were peep- 
ing forth with deep blue eyes ; a thouaand, yea, 
tens of thousands of little buds were expanding into 
leaves apace ; and crowds of chirping birds were 
singing a hymn to the jolly laughing spring. Jashub 
could not find it in his heart to fire at them ; but if 
he had, there would have been no danger, except of 
frightening the little warblers, and arresting their 
song. 

Beguiled by the beauties of Nature and her charm 

ing music, Jashub almost unconsciously wandered 

on until he came to the opening of a deep glen in 

the mountain, which rose at some miles distance, 

west of the village; It was formed by the passage 

of a pure crystal stream, which, in the course of 

i2 
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ages, or perhaps by a single effort, had divided the 
jnountain about the space of twenty yards, ten of 
which were occupied by the brook, which silently 
wound its way along the edge of steep and rocky 
prejcipices several hundred feet high, that formed 
the barriers of the glen on either side. These tow- 
ering perpendicular masses of gray eternity wer^ 
here and there green with the adventurous laurel, 
which, fastening its roots in the crevices, tiodded 
over the mighty steep in fearful dizziness. Here 
and there a little spring gushed forth high up among 
the graybeard rocks, and trickled down their sides 
in silvery brightness. In other places patches of 
isinglass appeared, sparkling against the sober 
masses, and communicating a singularly lustroua 
character to the scene, which had otherwise been 
all gloomy solitude. 

Jashub gazed a while in apprehensive wonder, 
as he stood at the entrance of these everlasting 
gates. Curiosity prompted him to enter, and ex- 
plore the recesses within, while a certain vague 
unwillingness deterred him. At length curiosity, 
or perhaps fate, which had decreed that he should 
become the instrument of her great designs, pre- 
vailed against all opposition, and he entered the 
gates of this majestic palace of nature. He slowly 
advanced, sometimes arrested by a certain feeling 
of mysterious awe ; at others driven on by the 
power which had assumed the direction of his con- 
duct, until he arrived at the centre of the hallowed 
solitude. Not a living thing breathed around him* 
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except his little dog, an4 his gun trembled in hid 
hand. All was gloom, silence, solitude, deep and 
profound. The brook poured forth no murmurs, 
the birds and insects seemed to have shunned the un- 
sunned region, where everlasting twilight reigned ; 
and the scream of the hawks, pursuing their way 
across the deep chasm, was hushed as they passed. 

Jashub was arrested by the melancholy grandeur 
of the scene, and his dog looked wistfully in his 
face, as if he wanted to go home. As he stood 
thus lingering, leaning on his gun, a merry strain 
broke forth upon the terrible silence, and echoed 
through the glen. The sound made him suddenly 
start, in doing which his foot somehow or other 
caught in the lock of his gun, which he had forgot^ 
to uncock, as was usual with him, and caused 
it to go off. The explosion rang through the re- 
cesses of the glen in a hundred repetitions, which 
were answered by the bowlings of the little dog. 
As the echoes gradually subsided, and the smoke 
cleared away, the music again commenced. It was 
a careless, lively air, such as suited the taste of the 
young man, and he forgot his fears in his love of 
music. 

As he stood thus entranced he heard a voice, 
sweet, yet animating as the clear sound of the trum- 
pet, exclaim, 

'' Shearjashub ! Shearjashub !" 

Jashub's heart bounded into his throat, and pre* 

vented his answering. He loaded his gun, and stood 

cm the defensive, 
17* 
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In a moment after the same trumpet Yoice re 
peated the same words, 

*^ Shearjashub ! Shearjashub T 

*^ What d'ye want, you tarnal kritter 1" at length 
the young man answered, with a degree of courage 
that afterwards astonished him* 

" Listen — and look !** 

He listened and looked, but saw nothing, until a 
little flourish of the same sprightly tune directed 
his attention to the spot whence it came. 

High on the summit of the highest perpendicular 
cliff, which shone gorgeously with sparkling iain^ 
glass, seated under the shade of a tuft of laurels, he 
beheld a female figure, holding a little flageolet, 
and playing the sprightly air which he had just 
heard. Her height, notwithstanding the distance, 
appeared majestic ; the flash pf her bright beaming 
eye illumined the depths of the gloom, and ber air 
seemed that of a goddess. She was dressed ia 
simple robes of virgin white, and on her head she 
wore a cap, such as has since beea consecrated to 
Liberty by my gallant countrymen. 

Shearjashub V>oked, trembled, and was silent. 
In a few minutes, however, his recollection returned* 

'' Shearjashub !" exclaimed the lady of the rock, 
« listen r 

But Shearjashub had given leg bail« Both he 
and his faithful squire, little Snap, bad left the 
haunted glen as fast as their feet would carry 
diem. ' 

He told the story when he got home, with soma 
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Iktle exaggeration. Nobody belieyed him except 
the widow, his honoured mother, who bad faith to 
swallow a camel. All the rest laughed at him, and 
the wicked damsels of the Tillage were alwayit 
joking about his mountain sweetheart. 

At last he got out of patience, and one day de- 
manded of those who were bantering him what proof 
they would have of the truth of his story. 

" Why," said old Deacon Mayhew, "I guess I 
should be considerably particular satisfied if you 
would bring us hum that same fife you heard the 
gal play on so finely." 

*^ And I," said another, '' will belieTe the young 
squire if he'll play the same tune on it he heard 
yonder in the mountain.'' 

Sheaijashub was so pestered and provoked at 
last, that he determined to put his courage to the 
proof, and see whether it would bear him out in 
another visit to the chasm in the mountain. He 
thought be might as well be dead as have no com- 
fort of his life. 

'* I'll be darned if I don't go," said he, and away 
he went, with no other company than his little dog. 
It was on the fourth day of July, 1776, that Shear- 
jashub wrought himself up to a second visit 

" I'm just come of age this very day," said be, 
** and I'll show the kritters I'm not made a man for 
nothings" 

He certainly felt, as he afterwards confessed, a 
little skittish on this occasion, and his dog seemed 
Bot much to relish the excursion* Sheaijashub had 
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his gun, but had not the heart to fire at any of the 
birds that flitted about, and seemed as if they were 
not afraid of coming nigh him. His mind ran upon 
other matters entirely. He was a long while get* 
ging to the chasm in the mountain. Sometimes he . 
would stop to rest, as he said to himself, though he 
was not in the least tired; sometimes he found 
himself standing still, admiring nothing ; and once 
or twice actually detected his feet moYing on their 
way home, instead of towards the mountain. 

On arriving at the yast gates that, as it were, 
guarded the entrance to the glen, he halted to con- 
sider the matter. Alt was silence, repose, gloom, 
and sublimity. His spirit at first sunk under the 
majesty of nature, but at length became gradually in- 
spired by the scene before him with something of 
a kindred dignity. He marched forward with a 
vigorous step and firm heart, rendered the more 
firm by l^earing and seeing nothing of the white 
nymph of the rock or her sprightly music. He 
hardly knew whether he wished to see her or not, 
thinking if she appeared he might be inspired to 
run away again ; and if she did not, the deacon and 
the girls would laugh at him worse than ever. 

With these conflicting thoughts he arrived at the 
very centre of the gloomy solitude, where he stood 
a few moments, expecting to hear the music. All 
was loneliness ; Repose lay sleeping on his bed of 
rocks, and Silence reigned alone in her chosen re- 
treat. 

''Is it possible that I was dreaming the other 
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day, when I was here, as these tarnal kritten twit 
xne I wafi ?' asked the young man of himself. 

He was answered by the voice of the white girl 
of the naountain, exclaiming, in the same sweet yet 
clear, animating, trumpet tones, 

'' Shearjashub ! Sheaijashub { listen." 

Jashub's legs felt some little inclination to run 
away ; but this time he kept his ground like a brave 
fellow; 

Again the ^ame sprightly air echoed through the 
silence of the deep profound, in strains of anama- 
xing yet simple, careless vivacity. Shearja^ub 
began to feel himself inspired. He bobbed his 
head from side to side to suit the air, and was once 
or twice on the point of cutting a caper. 

He felt his bosom thrill with unwonted energies, 
and a new vigour animate his frame as he contem- 
plated the glorious figure of the mpuntam nymph, 
and listened to her sprightly flageolet 

" Shearjashub !" cried the nymph, after finish- 
ing her strain of music, " listen !" 

Speak — I hear," said the young man. 

My name is Liberty ; dost thou know me f 

*^ I have heard my father and grandfather speak 
of thee, and say they came to the New World to 
seek thee." 

" Well, I am found at last. Listen to me.** 

« Speak on." 

"Your country has just devoted herself for ever 

to me and my glory. Your countrymen have this 

day pronounced themselves freemen, and they shall 

i3 
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be what they have willed, in spite of fate or for- 
tune. But my blessings are never thrown away on 
cowards ; they are to be gained by toll, suffering, 
hunger, wounds, and death ; by courage and per- 
seyerance; by virtue and patriotism. The wrath 
and the mighty energies of the oppressor are now 
directed against your people; hunger assdils them ; 
force overmatches them, and their spirits begin to 
fail. Take this pipe," and she flung him the little 
flageolet, which he caught in his hand. " Canst 
thou play on it ? Try." 

He put it to his lips, and to his surprise, pro- 
duced the same animating strain he had heard from 
the nymph of the mountain. 

^ Now go forth among the people and their ar- 
mies, and inspire them for battle. Wherever thou 
goest with thy pipe, and .whenever thou playest 
that air, I will be with thee and thy countrymen. 
Go, fear not ; those who deserve me shall always 
^in me. Farewell — we shall meet again." So 
saying, she vanished behind the tuft of laurels. 

Shearjashub marched straight home with his 
pipe, and somehow or other felt he did not quite 
know how; he felt as if he could eat gunpowder, 
and snap his fingers at the deacon. 

" What the dickens has got in the kritter ?" said 
the deacon, when he saw him strutting along like a 
captain of militia. 

'^ r declare, Jashub looks like a continental," ex- 
claimed the girls. 

Just then Shearjashub put his pipe to his moudij 
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and played the tune he had learned, as if by magici 
from the mountain nymph ; whereat Deacon May- 
hew made for the little white meeting house, whi- 
ther all the villagers followed him, and preached a 
sermon, calling on the people to rise and fight for 
liberty, in such stirring strains that forthwith all the 
men, young and old, took their muskets and went 
out in defence of their country, under the command 
of Shearjashub. Wherever he ciame he played the 
magic tune on his pipe, and the men, like those of 
his native village, took to their arms, and went 
forth to meet the oppressor, like little David against. 
Goliath, armed with a sling and a stone. 

They joined the army of Liberty^ which they 
found dispirited with defeat, and weak with suffer- 
ing and want. They scarcely dared hope for suc- 
cess to their cause, and a general gloom depressed: 
the hearts of all the true friends of freedom. In 
this state the enemy attacked them, and threw 
them into confusion, when Shearjashub came on at 
the head of his troops, playing his inspiring music 
with might and main. Wherever he went the; 
sounds seemed to awaken the spirit of heroism in* 
every breast. Those who were retreating rallied ; 
and those who stood their ground maintained it 
more stoutly than ever. The victory remained 
with the sons of Liberty, and Shearjashub celebrated 
it with a tune on his pipe, which echoed through 
the whole land, and wakened it to new triumphs. 

After a hard and bloody struggle, in which the 
pipe of Shearjashub animated the very elods of the 



valley wliereyer he went, the promiee of the nymph 
of the mountain was fulfilled. The countrymen of 
Shearjashub were free and independent. -They 
were about to repose under the laurels they had 
reaped, and to wear what they had so dearly won. 

Shearjashub also departed for his native village 
with his pipe, which had so materially assisted in 
the attainment of the blessings of freedom. His 
way lay through the chasm in th^ mountain, where 
he first encountered the nymph with the cap and 
snow-white robe. He was anticipating the happi- 
ness of seeing his aged mother, who had lived 
through the long war, principally on the excite- 
ment of news^ and the still more near and dear hap- 
piness of taking to his bosom the girl of his heart, 
Miss Prudence Worthy, as fair a maid as ever 
raised a sigh in the bosom of lusty youth. 

He had got to the centre of the glen when he was 
roused from his sweet anticipations by the well- 
remembered voice of the nymph of the mountain, 
who sat on the same inaccessible rock, under the 
same tuft of laurel, where he had first seen her, 
with an eagle at her side. 

'* Shearjashub !'' cried she, in a voice which made 
the echoes of the rocks mad with ecstasy — " Shear* 
jashub ! thou hast done well, and deserved noUy of 
thy country. The thought of that is, in itself, 
a glorious reward for toil, danger, and suffering. 
But thou shalt have one as dear, if not dearer than 
even this. Lool^ where it comes." 

Shearjashub looked, and beheld afar off a figure 
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all in white coming towards him, at the entrance of 
the glen. It approached nearer, and it was a wo- 
man ; nearer yet, and it was a young woman ; still 
nearer, and Shearjashub rushed towards it, and 
kissed its blushing cheek. It was the girl of his 
heart, Miss Prudence Worthy. 

"This is thy other blessing,** exclaimed the 
mountain nymph, the sight of whom made Miss 
Prudence a little jealous ; ** a richer reward for 
noble exertions than a virtuous woman I know 
not of. Live free, live virtuous, and then thou 
wilt be happy. I shall be with thee an invisible 
witness, an invisible protector ; but, in the mean 
while, should the spirit of the people ever flag, and 
their hearts fail them in time of peril, go forth among 
them as thou didst before, and rouse them with thy 
pipe and thy music. Farewell, and be happy !" 

The nymph disappeared, and the little jealous 
pang felt by Miss Prudence melted away in meas- 
ureless confidence and love. The tune of the 
mountain nymph was played over and over again at 
Sheaijashub's wedding, and ever afterwards became 

known by the nune of Yankee Doodle. 
18 
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Of all the cities in this New Wprld, that which 
once bore the name of Fort Orange, but now bears 
it no more, is the favourite of the good St. Nicho- 
las. It is there that he hears the sound of his na- 
tive language, and sees the honest Dutch pipe in 
the mouths of a few portly burghers, who, disdain- 
ing the pestilent innovations of modem times, still 
cling with honest obstinacy to the dress, the man- 
ners, and customs of old faderland. It is there, too, 
that they have instituted a society in honour of 
the excellent saint, whose birthday they celebrate 
in a manner worthy of all commendation. 

True it is, that the city of his affections has from 
time to time committed divers great offences, 
which sorely wounded the feelings of St. Nicholas, 
and almost caused him to withdraw his patronage 
from its backsliding citizens. First, by adopting 
the newfangled style of beginning the year at the 
bidding of the old lady of Babylon, whereby the 
jolly Newyear was so jostled out of place that the 
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good saint scarcely knew where to look for it. 
Next, they essayed themselves to learn outland- 
ish tongues, whereby they gradually sophisticated 
their own, insomuch that he could hardly un- 
derstand them. Thirdly, they did, from time to 
time, admit into their churches preachings and sing- 
ings in the upstart English language, until by de- 
grees the ancient worship became adulterated in 
such a manner that the indignant St. Nicholas, 
when he first witnessed it, did, for the only time in 
his life, come near to uttering a great oath, by ex- 
claiming, '* Wat donderdag is dat ?'' Now be it 
known that had he said, '' Wat donder is dat," it 
would have been downright swearing ; so you see 
what a narrow escape he had. 

Not content^ith these backslidings, the burghers 
of Fort Orange — a pestilence on all new names ! — 
suffered themselves by degrees to be corrupted by 
Tarious modem innovations, under the mischievous 
disguise of improvements. Forgetting the rever- 
ence due to their ancestors, who eschewed all in- 
ternal improvement, except that of the mind and 
heart, they departed from the venerable customs 
of the faderland, and pulling down the old houses 
that, scorning all appearance of ostentation, mod- 
estly presented the little end to the street, began 
to erect in their places certain indescribable build- 
ings, with the broadsides as it were turned front- 
wise, by which strange contortion the comeliness 
of Fort Orange was utterly destroyed. It is on 
record that a heavy judgment fell upon the bead 
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of the first man who adventured on this daring in- 
novation. His money gave out before this mon- 
strous novelty was completed, and he invented the 
pernicious system of borrowing and mortgaging, 
before happily unknown among these worthy citi- 
zens, who were utterly confounded, not long after- 
wards, at seeing the house change its owner — ^a 
thing that had never happened before in that goodly 
community, save when the son entered on the in- 
heritance of his father. 

Becoming gradually more incorrigible in their 
backslidings, they were seduced into opening, wi- 
dening, and regulating die streets; making the 
crooked straight and the narrow wide, thereby caus- 
ing sad inroads into the strong boxes of divers of 
the honest burghers, who became afU at once very 
rich, saving that they had no money to go to mar- 
ket. To cap the climax of their enormities, they 
at last committed the egregious sacrilege of pulling 
dowii the ancient and honourable Dutch church, 
which stood right in the middle of State^^street, or 
Staats-street, being so called after the family of 
that name, from which I am lineally descended. 

At this the good St. Nicholas was exceedingly 
grieved ; and when, by degrees, his favourite burgh- 
ers left off eating sturgeon, being thereto instigated 
by divers scurvy jests of certain silly strangers, 
that knew not the excellence of that savoury fish, 
he cried out in the bitterness of his soul, '^ Onbe- 
grypelyk !"— ** Incredible!** meaning thereby that he 
could scarcely believe his eyes. In the bitterness ot 
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his soul he had resolved to return to faderknd, and 
leave his beloved city to be swallowed up in the 
vortex of improvement. He was making his pro« 
gross through the str.eets, to take his last farewell, 
in melancholy mood, when he came to the outlet of 
the Grand Canal, just then completed. '' Is het mo- 
gelyk 1^ — which means, is it possible — exclaimed 
St. Nicholas ; and thereupon he was so delighted 
with this proof that his beloved people had not al- 
together degenerated from their ancestors* that he 
determined not to leave them to strange saints, out- 
landish tongues^ and modem innovations. He took 
a sail on the canal, and returned in such measure- 
less content, that he blessed the good city of Fort 
Orange, as he evermore called it, and resolved to 
distribute a ipore than usual store of his Newyear 
cookies, at the Christmas holydays. That jovial 
season was now fast approaching. The autumn 
frosts had already invested the forests with a man- 
tle of glory ; the farmers were in their fields and 
orchards, gathering in the com and apples, or 
making cider, the wholesome beverage of virtuous 
simplicity ; the robins, blackbirds, and all the an- 
nual emigrants to southern climes, had passed 
away in flocks, like the adventurers to the far West ; 
the bluebird alone lingered last of all to sing his 
parting song ; and sometimes of a morning, the 
river showed a little fretted border of ice, looking 
like a fringe of lace on the garment of some de- 
cayed dowager. At length the liquid glass of the 

river cooled into a wide, immoveable mirror, glisten^- 
18* 
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ing in the sun ; iht treea, all save the CTcrgrecns, 
stood bare to the keen cold winds ; the fields were 
corered with show, affording no lures to tempt to 
rural wanderings; the enjoyments of life gradually 
centred themselres at the cheerful fireside — ^itwas 
winter, and Newyear's eve was come again \ 

The night was clear, calm, and cold, and the 
bright stars glittered in the heavens in such mul- 
titudes, that every man might have had a star to 
himself. The worthy patriarchs of Fort Orange> 
having gathered around them their children, and 
children's children, even unto the third and fourth 
generation, were enjoying themselves in innocent 
revelry at the cheerful fireside. All the enjoyments 
of life had contracted themselves into the domestic 
circle ; the streets were as quiet as a churchyard, 
and not even the stroke of the watchman was heard 
on the curbstone. Gradually it waxed late, and 
the city clocks rang, in the silence of night, the 
hour which not one of the orderlv citizens had 
heard, except at midday, since the last anniversary 
of the happy Newyear, save peradventure troubled 
with a toothache, or some such unseemly irritation. 
The doleful warning, which broke upon the 
frosty air like the tolling of a funeral bell, roused 
the sober devotees of St. Nicholas to a sense of 
their trespasses on the waning night, and after one 
good, smoking draught of spiced Jamaica to the 
patron saint, they, one and all, young and old^ hied 
them to bed,. that he might have a fair opportunity 
to bestow his favours without being seen by mortal 
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eye. For be il known, nbat St: Nicholas, like 
ell redly heart-whole generous fellows, loves to do 
good in secret, and eschews those pompous bene* 
factions which are duly recorded in the newspa- 
pers, being of <^inion they only prove that the van- 
ity of man is sometimes an overmatch for his ava« 
rice. 

Having allowed them fifteen minutes, which is 
as much as a sober burgher of good morals and 
habits requires, to get as fast asleep as a church, 
St. Nicholas, having harnessed his pony, and loaded 
his little wagon with a store of good things for well* 
behaved, diligent children, together with whips and 
other mementoes for unduti&l varlets, did set forth 
gayly on his errand of benevolence. 

Vttur en vlammm / how the good saint did hurry 
through the streets, up one chimney and down an- 
other ; for be it known, they are not such miserable 
narrow things as those of other cities, where the 
claims of ostentation are so voracioua that people 
can*t afford to keep up good fires, and the chim- 
neys are so narrow that the little sweeps of seven 
years old often get themselves stuck fast, to the 
imminent peril of their lives. You may think he 
had a good deal of business on hand, being obliged 
to visit every house in Fort Orange, between twelve 
oVlock and daylight, with the exception of some 
few would-be f^ishionable upstarts, who had mor- 
tally offended him, by turning up their noses at the 
simple jollifications and friendly greetings of the 
merry Newyear. Accordingly, he r^des like the 
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wind, scarcely touching the ground ; and this is the 
reason that he is never seen, except by a rare 
chance, which is the cause why certain unbelieving 
sinners, who scofif at old customs and notions, either 
really do, or pretend to doubt, whether the good 
things found on Christmas and Newyecu: morn- 
ings in the stockings of the little varlets of Fort 
Orange and New- Amsterdam, are put there by the 
jolly St. Nicholas or not. Beshrew them, say I — 
and may they never taste the blessing of his boun- 
ty ! Goeden Hemel ! as if I myself, being a kins* 
manqf the saint, don't know him as well as a debtor 
does his creditor ! But people are grown so wise 
nowadays, that they believe in nothing but the in^ 
creased value of property. 

Be this as it may, St. Nicholas went forth blithely 
on, his goodly errand, without minding the intense^ 
cold, for he was kept right warm by the benevolence 
of his heart, and when that failed, he ever and anon 
addressed Umself to a snug. little pottle, the con- 
tents of which did smoke lustily when he pulled 
out the stopper, a piece of snow-white corn cob. 

It is impossible for me to specify one by one the 
visits paid that night by the good saint, or the va- 
rious adventures which he encountered. I there- 
fore content myself, and I trust my worthy and ex- 
cellent readers, with dwelling briefly on those which 
appear to me most worthy of descending to poster- 
ity, and withal convey excellent moral lessons, with- 
out which history is naught, whether it be true or 
false. 
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After visiting rarious honest little Dutch hoases, 

trith notched roofs, and the gable ends to the street, 

leaving his benedictions, St. Nicholas at length 

canie to a goodly mansion bearing strong marks of 

being sophisticated by modem fantastic innovations. 

He would have passed it by in scorn, had he not 

remembered that it belonged to a descendant of one 

of his favoured votaries, ivho had passed away to . 

his long home without being once backslided from 

the customs of his ancestors. Respect for the mem^^ 

cry of this worthy man wrought upon his feelings, 

and he forthwith dashed down the chimney, where 

he stuck fast in the middle, and came nigh being 

suffocated with the fumes of anthracite coal, which 

this degenerate descendant of a pious ancestor, 

who spent thousands in useless and unseemly os* 

tentation, burned by way of economy. 

If the excellent saint had not been enveloped, as 
it were, in the odour of sanctity, which in some 
measure protected him from the poison of this pes- 
tilent vapour, it might have gone hard with him ; 
as it was, he was sadly bewildered, when his little 
pony, which liked the predicament no belter than 
his master, made a violent plunge, drew the wagon 
through the narrow passage, and down they came 
plump into a mfagnificent bedchamber, filled with 
all sorts of finery, such as wardrobes, bedizened 
with tawdry ornaments; satin chairs too good to be 
looked at or sat upon, and therefore covered with 
brown linen; a bedstead of varnished mahogany, 
with a canopy over it somewhat like a cocked hat, 
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with a plume of ostrich feathers instead of orthodox 
yalances and the like ; and a looking-glass large 
enough to reflect a Dutch city. 

St. Nicholas contemplated the pair who slept 
in this newfangled abomination with a mingled 
feeling of pity and indignation, though I must say 
the wife looked very pretty in her lace nightcap, 
with one arm as white as snow partly uiicovered. 
But he soon turned away, being a devout and self-* 
denying saint, to seek for the stockings of the little 
children, who were innocent of these unseemly in- 
novations. But what was his horror at finding that, 
instead of being hung up in the chimney corneri 
they were thrown carelessly on the floor, and that 
the little souls, who lay asleep in each other's arms 
in another room, lest they should disturb their pa* 
rents, were thus deprived of all the pleasant antici* 
pations accompanying the approaching jolly New- 
year. 

" Een vervlocte jonge," said he to himself, for he 
never uttered his maledictions aloud,' " to rob their 
little ones of such wholesome and innocent delights I 
But they shall not be disappointed," So he sought 
the cold and distant chamber of the children, who 
were virtuous and dutiful, who, when they waked 
in the morning, found the bed covered with good 
things, and were as happy as the day is long. 
When St. Nicholas returned to the splendid cham- 
ber, which, be it known, was furnished with the 
spoils of industrious unfortunate people, to whom 
the owner lent money, charging; them so much the 
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more in proportion to their necessities. It is true 
that he gave some of the wealth he thus got ovei^ 
the duyvel's back, as it were, to public charities, 
and sometimes churches, when he knew it would 
get into the newspapers, by which he obtained the 
credit of being rery pious and charitable. But St* 
Nicholas was too sensible and judicious not to know 
that the only charitable and pious donations agree-* 
able to the Giver of good, are those which are 
honestly come by. The alms which are got by ill 
means can never come to good, and it is better to 
give back to those from whom we have^ taken it 
dishonestly even one fourth, yea, one tenth, than to 
bestow ten times as much on those who have no 
such claim. The true atonement for injuries is 
that made to the injured alone. All other is a cheat 
in the eye of Heaven. You cannot settle the ac« 
count by giving to Peter what you have filched fromi 
Paul. 

So thought the good St. Nicholas, as he revolved 
in his mind a plan for punishing this degenerate 
caitiff, who despised his ordinances and customs, 
and was moreover one who, in dealing with bor- 
rowers, not only shaved but skinned them. Re« 
membering not the perils of the chimney, he tvaal 
about departing the same way he came, but the 
little pony obstinately refused ; and the good saint^ 
having first taken off the lace nightcap, and put a 
foolscap in its place, and given the money lender a 
tweak of the nose that made him roar, whipped 
instantly thfough the keyhole to pursue his be-» 
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neToIent tour through the ancient city of Fort Or* 
ange. 

Gliding through the streets unheard and unseen, 
he at length came to a little 'winding lane, from 
which his quick ear caught the. sound of obstrep-^ 
erous revelry. Stopping his pony, and listening 
more attentively, he distinguished the words, " Ich 
ben Liederich," roared out in a chorus of mingled 
voices seemingly issuing from a little low house of 
the true orthodox construction, standing on the 
right-hand side, at a distance of a hundred yards, 
or thereabout. 

*' Wat donderdag!" exclaimed St. Nicholas, *'is 
mine old friend, Bdtus Van I^oon, keeping it up at 
this time of the morning ? The old rogue ! but Fll 
punish him for this breach of the good customs of 
Fort Orange." So he halted on the top of Bahus's 
cbiamey, to consider the best way of bringing it 
about, and was, all at once, saluted in the nostrils 
by such a delectable perfume, arising from a cer- 
tain spiced beverage, with which the substantial 
burghers were wont to recreate themselves at this 
season of the year, that he was sorely tempted to 
join a little in the revelry below, and punish the 
worry caitiffs afterwards. Presently he heard hoiH 
•St Baltus propose — " The jolly St. Nicholas," as ^ 
toast, which was drunk in a full bumper, with great 
rejoicing and acclamation. 

St. Nicholas could stand it no longer* but de-» 
scended forthwith into the little parlour of old Bal-> 
tus» thinking^ by-the-way, that, just to*preserve ap* 
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pearances, he wouM lecture the roistering rogues 
a little for keeping such late hours, and, proyided 
Baltus could give a good reasbn, or indeed any rea- 
son at till, for such an unseemly transgression, he 
would then sit down with theno, and take some of 
the savoury beverage that had regaled his nostrils 
while waiting at the top of the chimney. 

The roistering rogues were so busy roaring oat, 
** Ich ben Liederich," that they did not take note of 
the presence of the saint, until he cried out with a 
loud and angry voice, *^ Wat blikslager is dat ?' W 
he did not say blixem, because that would have been 
little better than swearing. *^ Ben je be dondered, 
to be carousing here at this time of night, ye an- 
cient, and not venerable sinners V* 

Old Baltus was not a little startled at the intru- 
sion of the strangers-^for, if the truth must out, he 
vras a little in for it, and saw double, as is usual 
at such times. This caused such a confusion in 
his head that he forgot to rise from his seat, and 
pay due honour to his visiter^^ as did the rest of the 
company. 

** Are you not ashamed of yourselves," continued 
the saint, " to set such a bad example to the neigh- 
bourhood, by carousing at this time of the morning, 
contrary to good old customs, known and accepted 
by all, except such noisy splutterkins as your« 
selves P 

" This time of the moming,'Vreplied old Baltus, 

who had his full portion of Dutch courage — '^ this 

tine of the morning, did you say ? Look yonder, 
19 K 
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and see with your own eyes whether it is momiiig 
or not." 

The cunning rogue, in order to have a good ex- 
cuse for transgressing the canons of St. NicholaSi 
had so managed it, that the old clock in the comer 
had run down, and now pointed to the hour of eley^ 
en, where it remained stationary, like a rusty wea- 
thercock. St. Nicholas knew this as well as old « 
Baltus himself, and could not help being mightily 
tickled at this device. He told Baltus that this 
being the case, with pemdission of his host be 
would sit down by the fire and warm himself, till 
it was time to set forth again, seeing he had mis- 
taken the hour* 

Baltus, who by this time began to perceive that 
there was but one /visiter instead of two, now rose 
from the table with much ado, and approaching the 
stranger,/ besought him to take a seat among the 
jolly revellers, seeing they were there assembled 
in honour of St. Nicholas, and not ont of any re- 
gard to the lusts of the flesh. In this be was join^ 
by the rest of the company, so that St, Nicholas, 
being a good-natured fellow, at length suffered 
himself to be persuaded, whereto he was mightily 
incited by the savoury fumes issuing from a huge 
pitcher standing smoking in the chimney corner. 
So he sat down with old Baltus, and being called on 
for a toast, gave them '' Old Faderland" in a bumper. 

Then they had a high time of it you may be sure. 
Old Baltus sang a famous song celebrating the - 
valour of our Dutch ancestors, and their triumph 
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over the mighty power of Spain after a struggle of 
more than a generation, in which the meads of Hol- 
land smoked, and her canals w€re red with blood. 
Goeden Hemel! but I should like to have been 
there, for I hope it would have been nothing un- 
seemly for one of my cloth to have joined in chorus 
with the excellent St. Nicholas. Then they talked 
about the goo4 old times when the son who departed 
from the customs of ^ his anc<estors was considered 
Uttle better than misbegotten ; lamented over the 
interloping of such multitudes of idle flaunting men 
and wonien in th^ir way to and from the springs ; 
the increase of tarerns, the high price of everything, 
and the manifold backslidings of the rising genera- 
tion. Ever and anon, old Baltus would observe 
that sorrow was as dry as a corn cob, and pour out 
a full bumperof the smoking beyerage, until at last 
it came to pass that honest Baltus and his worthy 
companions, being not used to such late hours, fell 
&st a sleep in their goodly armchairs, and snored 
histily in concert. Whereupon St. Nicholas, feel- 
ing a little waggish, after putting their wigs the 
hinder part before, and placing a great China bowl 
upside down on the head of old Baltus, who sat 
nodding like a mandarin, departed laughing ready 
to split his sides. In the morning, when Baltus 
and his companions awoke, and saw what a figure 
they cut, they laid all the triek to the door of the 
stranger, and never knew to the last day of their 
lives who it wad that caroused with them so lustily 

on Newyear's morning. 

K 2 
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Pursuing his way in high good humour, being 
somewhat exhilarated by the stout carousal with old 
Baltus and his roistering companions, St. Nicholas 
in good time camd into the ancient Colonie, which 
being, as it were, at the outskirts of Fort On^ige, 
was inhabited by many people not well to do in 
the world. He descended the chimney of an old 
weatherworn house that bore evident marks of pov- 
erty, for he is not one of those saints that hanker 
after palaces and turn their backs on their friends. 
It is his pleasure to seek out ilnd administer to 
the innocent gratifications of those who are obliged 
to labour all the year round, apd can only spare 
time to be merry at Christmas and Newyear. He 
is indeed the poor man's saint* 

On entering the room, he was struck with the 
appearance of poverty and desolation that reigned 
all around. A number of little children of different 
ages, but none more than ten years old, lay hud- 
dled close together on a straw bed, which was 
on the floor, their limbs intertwined to keep them- 
selves warm, for their covering was scant and mise- 
^ble. Yet they slept in peace, for they had quiet 
countenances, and hunger seeks refuge in the ob- 
livion of repose. In a corner of the room stood a 
miserable bed, on which lay a female, whose 
face, as the moonbeams fell upon it through a 
window without sbuuers, many panes of which 
were stuffed with old rags to keep out the nip- 
ping air of the winter night, bore evidence of 
long and painful suffering. It looked like death 
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ntheir than sleep. A litde pine table, a few broken 
chairs, and a dresser, whose shelves were ill sup- 
plied, constituted the remainder of the fumitnre 
of this mansion of poverty. 

As he stood contemplating the scene, his honest 
old heart swelled with sorrowful compassion, saying 
to himself, ** God bewaar ous, but this is pitiful." 
At that moment, a little child on the straw bed cried 
out in a weak voice that went to the heart of the 
saint, *^ Mother, mother, give me to cat — I am 
hungry.'' St. Nicholas went to the child, but she 
was fast asleep, and hunger had infected her very 
dreams. The mother did not hear, for long-con- 
tinued sorrow and sufiering sleep sounder than 
happiness, as the waters lie stillest when the tem- 
pest is past. 

Again the little child cried out, *' Mother, mother, 
I am freezing — ^give me some more covering." 
*' Be quiet, Blandina," answered a voice deep and 
hoarse, yet not unkind ; and St. Nicholas, looking 
around to see whence it came, beheld a man sitting 
close in the chimney corner, though there was no 
fire burning, his arms folded close around him, ana 
his head drooping on his bosom. He was clad like 
one of the children of poverty, and his teeth chat- 
tered with cold. St. Nicholas wiped his eyes, for 
he was a good-hearted saint, and coming close up 
to the miserable man, said to him kindly, '* Hpw 
do ye, my good friend V 

*' Friend," said the other, " I have, no friend but 

God, and he seems to have deserted me." As he 
19* 
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said this, he raised his saddened eyes to the good 
saint, and after lodung at him a little while, as if 
he was not conscious of his presence, dropped them 
again, even without asking who he was, or whence 
he came, or what he wanted. Despair had dead- 
ened his faculties, and nothing remained in his 
mind but the consciousness of suffering. 

" Het is jammer^ het is jammer-^it is a pity, it 
is a pity !" quoth the kind-hearted saint, as he 
passed his sleeye across his eyes. '^ But some- 
thing must be done, and that quickly too." So he 
shook the poor man somewhat roughly by the 
shoulder, and cried out, "Ho ! ho ! what aileth thee, 
son of my good old friend, honest Johannes Garre* 
brantze ?" 

This salutation seemed to rouse the poor man, 
who arose upon his seat, and essaying to stand up* 
right, fell into the arms of St. Nicholas, who almost 
believed it was a lump of ice, so cold and stiff did 
it seem. Now, be it known that Providence, as a 
reward for his benevolent disposition, has bestowed 
on St. Nicholas the privilege of doing good with« 
out measure to all who are deserving of his 
bounty, and that by such means as he thinks prop- 
er to the purpose. It is a power he seldom ex* 
erts to the uttermost, except on pressing occasions, 
and this he believed one of them. 

Perceiving that the poor man was wellnigh fro* 
zen to death, he called into action the supernatural 
faculties which had been cominitted to him, and 
lo! in an instant a rousing fire blazed on the hearth, 
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towards which the poor man, instinctirely as it 
were, edg^d bis chair, and stretched out one of his 
bony hands, that was as stiffs an icicle. The 
light flashed so brightly in the face of the little 
ones and their mother, that they awoke, and see-* 
ipg the cheerful blaze, arose in their miserable 
clothing, which they had worn to aid in keeping 
them warm, and hied as fast as they could to bask 
in its blessed warmth. So eager were they, that 
for a while they were unconscious of the presence 
of a stranger^ although St. Nicholas had now as- 
sumed his proper person, thai he might not be 
taken . for some one of those . diabolical wizards 
who,' being always in mischief, ate ashamed to 
show their faces among honest people. 

At length the poor man, who was called after his 
father Johannes Garrebrant2ie, being somewhat re* 
Tived by the genial warmth of the fire, looked 
around, and became aware of the presence of the 
stranger, which inspired him with. a secret awe, for 
which he could not account, insomuch that his 
voice trembled, though now he was not cold, when, 
after some hesitation, he said, 

** Strangei^, thoii art welcojme to this poor house. 
I would I were better able to offer thee the ho8pi<- 
talities of the season, but I will wish thee a happy 
Newyear, and that is all I can bestow.^ The good 
yfiirouw, his wife, repeated the wish, and straight- 
way began to apologize for the untidy state of her 
apartment. 

" Make no apologies," replied the excellent saiiit ; 
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^ I eomd to giye, not to receive. To-night I treat, 
to-morrow you may return the kindness to others." 

'^ I r said Johannes Garrebrantze ; '' I have no- 
thing to bestow but good wishes, and nothing tore* 
oeive but the scorn and neglect of the world. If I 
had anything to give thee to eat or drink, thou 
shouldst have it with all my heart. But the new 
year, which brings jollity to the hearts of others, 
brings nothing but hunger and despair to me and 
mine." 

** Thou hast seen better days, I warrant thee," 
answered the saint; "for thou' speakest like a 
scholar of Leyden. Tell me thy story, Johannes, 
my son, and we shall see whether in good time 
thou wilt not bold up thy head as high as a church 
steeple." 

'' Alas ! to what purpose, since man assuredly 
has, and Heaven seems to have forsaken me." 

" Hush !" cried St. Nicholas, ** Heaven never 
forsakes the broken spirit, or turns a deaf ear to the 
cries of innocent children. It is for the wicked 
never to hope, the virtuous never to despair. I pre- 
dict thou shalt live tosee better days." 

**I must see them soon then, for neither I, my 
wife, nor my children have tasted food since twen^ 
ty-four hours past." 

•* What ! God be with us ! is there such lack of 
charity in the burghers of the Colonie, that they 
will suffer a neighbour to starve under their vexy 
noses ? Onbegrypelik — I'll not believe it " 

^* They know not my necessities." 
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" No ? What ! hast diou no tongue to speak 
themr 

Pam too proud to beg." 
And too lazy to work," cried St. Nicholas, in a 
severe tone* 

** Look you," £U[)swered the other, holding up his 
light arpi with his left, and showing that the sinews 
were stiffened by rheumatism. 

" Is it so, my friend ? Well, but thou mightst 
still have bent thy spirit to ask charity for thy 
starving wife and children, though, in truth, begging 
is the last thing an honest man ought to stoop to. 
But Goeden Hemel ! here am I talking while thou 
and thine are perishing with hunger." 

Saying which, St. Nicholas straightway bade the 
good yffrouw to bring forth the little pine table, 
which she did, making divers apologias for the 
want of a tablecloth ; and when she had done so, 
he incontinently spread out upon it such store of 
good things from his little cart, as made the hungry 
childrens' mouths to water, and smote the hearts 
of their parents with joyful thanksgivings. ^' Eat, 
drink, and be merry," said St. Nicholas, " for to- 
morrow thou shalt not die, but live." 
I The h^art of the good saint expanded, like as the 
morning-glory does to the first rays of the sun, 
while he sat rubbing his hands at seeing them eat 
with such a zest, as made him almost think it was 
worth while to be hungry in order to enjoy such 
triumphant satisfaction. When they had done, apd 

returned their pipus thanks to Heaven and the 

k3 
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good Stranger, Su Nicholas willed the honest man 
to expound the causes which had brought him to 
his present deplorable condition. " My own folly,** 
said he ; and the bther sagely replied, " I thought 
as much. Beshrew me, friend, if in all my experi- 
ence, and I have lived long, and seen much, I ever 
encountered distress arid poverty that could not be 
traced to its source in folly or vice. Heaven is too 
bountifiil to entail misery on its creatures, save 
through their own transgressions. But I pray thee, 
go on with thy story." 

The good man then went on to relate that his 
father, old Johannes Garrebrantze — 

" Ah !" quoth St. Nicholas, " I knew him well. 
He was an honest man, and that, in these times of 
all sorts of improvements, except in mind and mor- 
als, is little less than miraculous. But I interrupt 
thee, friend — proceed with thy story, once more." 

The son of Johannes again resumed his story, 
and related how his father had left him a compe- 
tent estate in the Colonie^ on which he lived in good 
credit, and in the enjoyment of a reasonable com- 
petency, with his'wife and children, until within a 
few years past, when seeing a vast number of 
three-story houses, with folding doors and marble 
mantelpieces rising up all around him^ he began to 
be ashamed bf his little one-story hoUse with the 
gable end to the street, and — 

"Ah! Johannes,^' interrupted the pale wife, "da 
not spare me. It was I that in the vanity of my 
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heart put such notions in thy head. It was I that 
tempted thee." 

''It was the duyvel,'* muttered St. Nicholas, "in 
the shape of a pretty wife." 

Johannes gave his helpmate a look of affectionate 
forgiveness, and went on to tell St. Nicholas how, 
finally egged on by the evil example of his neigh- 
bours, he had at last committed sacrilege against 
his household gods, and pulled down the home of 
his fathers, commencing a new one on its ruins. 

''Donderdag !" quoth the saint to himself; " and 
the bricks came from faderland too !'' 

When Johannes had about half finished his new 
house, be discovered one day, to his great astonish^ 
ment and dismay, that all his money, which he had 
been saving for his children, was gone. His strong 
box was empty, and his house but half finished, 
ahhough, after estimating the cost, he had allowed 
one third more in order to be sure in the business. 

Johannes was now at a dead stand. The idea 
of borrowing money and running iq debt never en- 
tered his head before, and probably would not 
now, had it not been suggested to him by a, 
neighbour, a great speculator, who had lately built a 
whole street of houses, not a single brick of which 
belonged to him in reality. He had borrowed the^ 
money, mortgaged the property, and expected to 
grow rich by a sudden rise. Poor Johannes 
may be excused for listening to the seductions of 
this losel yarlet, seeing he had a house half fin- 
ished on his hands ; but whether so or not, he did 
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listen and was betrayed into borrowing money tt 
a bank just then established in the Colonie on a 
capital paid in according to law — ^that is, not paid at 
all — the directoi-s of which were ^ery anxious to 
exchange their rags for lands and houses. 

Johannes finished his bouse in glorious style, 
and having opened this new niine of wealth, fur- 
nished it still more gloriously; and as it would 
have been sheer nonsense not to live gloriously in 
such a glorious establishment, spent thrice his in- 
come in order to keep up his respectabilityv He 
was going on swimmingly, when what is called a 
reaction took place ; which means, as far as I can 
understand, that the bank directors, having been 
pleased to make money plenty to increase their 
dividends,, are pleased thereafter to make it scarce 
for the same purpose. Instead of lending it in the 
name of the bank, it is credibly reported they do 
it through certain brokers, who charge lawful in- 
terest and unlawful commission, and thus cheat 
the law with a clear conscience. But I thank 
Heaven devoutly that I know nothing of their 
wicked mysteries, and therefore will say no more 
about them. 

B^ this as it may, Johannes was called upon all 
of a sudden to pay his notes to the bank^ for the 
reaction had commenced, and there was no more 
renewals. The directors wanted all the money to 
lend out at tliree per cent, a month. It became 
necesMii^ to raise the wind, as they say in Wall- 
street, and J^ohannes, by the advice of his go^ 
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fmnd the speculative genius, went with him to « 

certain money lender of his acquaintance, who was 

reckoned a good Chriistian, because he always 

charged most usury where there was the greatest 

necessity for a loan. To a rich noan he would lend 

at something like a reas(Hiable interest, but to n man 

in great distress for mopey he showed about as 

much mercy as a weazel does to a chicken. He 

sucked their blood till there wis not a djrop left in 

their bodies. This he did si^ d^yja in the week, 

and on the seYenth went three times to church, to 

enable him to begin the next week with a clear cour 

science. Beshrew such varLets, I say ; they bring 

religion itself into disrepute, and add the sin of hyr 

pocrisy to men to that of insult to Heaven* 

Suffice it to say, that poor Johannes Garrebrantz^ 

the younger went down hilt faster than he er^ went 

ttp in his life ; and inasmuch as I sqorn these detail^ 

of petty roguery as unworthy of my cloth and calling, 

I shall content myself with merely premising, that 

by a process very common nowadays, the poor 

man was speedily bereft of all the patrimony left 

him by his worthy father in paying commission to 

the money lender. He finally became bankrupt ; 

and inasmuch as he was unacquainted with the 

mystery of getting rich by such a manceuvre, was 

left without a shilling in the world. He retired 

from his fine house, which was forthwith occupied 

by his good frieiid the money lender, who9e oose 

had been tweaked by St Nichda«r 90 heretofoie 

recorded, and took refuge in the wretxjied bt^ldi^ 
20 
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where he was found by that benevolent worthy. 
Destitute of resources, and entirely unacquainted 
with the art of living by his wits or his labours, 
though he tried hard both ways, poor Johannes be- 
came gradually steeped in poverty to the very lips, 
and being totally disabled by rheumatism, might, 
perad venture, with all his family, have perished that 
very night, had not Providence mercifully sent the 
good St. Nicholas to their relief. 

** Wat danderdag /" exclaimed the saint, when he 
bad done — '' wcU donderdag /-—was that your house 
down yonder, with the fine bedroom, the wardrobes, 
the looking-glass as big as the moon, and the bed- 
stead with a cocked hat and feathers ?" 

'* Even so,'' replied the other, hanging down his 
head. 

" Is het mogelyk /" And after considering a little 
while, the good saint slapped his hand on the table, 
broke forth again — *' By donderdag, but I'll soon 
settle this business." 

He then began to hum an old Dutch hymn, which 
by its soothing and wholesome monotony so ope- 
rated upon Johannes and his family, that one and 
all fell fast asleep in their chairs. 

The good St. Nicholas then lighted his pipe, and 
seating himself by the fire, revolved in his mind 
the best mode of procieeding on this occasion. At 
first he determined to divest the rich money lender 
of all his ill'gotten gains, and bestow them on poor 
Johannes and his family. But when he considered 
diat the loeel caitiff was already sufficiently pun- 
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ished in being condemned to the sordid toils of 
money making, and in the^ privation of all those 
social and benevolent feelings which, while they 
contribute to our own happiness, administer to that 
of others ; that he was for ever beset with the con* 
suming cares of avarice, the hope of gain, and the 
fear of losses ; and that^ rich as he was, he suffered 
all the gnawing pangs of an insatiable desire for 
more — when he considered all this, St. Nicholas 
decided to leave him to the certain punishment of 
ill-gotten wealth, and the chances of losing it by an 
over craving appetite for its increase, which sooner 
or later produces all the consequences of reckless 
imprudence. 

'' Let the splutterkin alone," ^bought St. Nicho- 
las, " and he will become the instrument of his 
own punishment." 

Then he went on to think what he should do for 
poor Johannes and his little children. Though he 
had been severely punished for his folly, yet did 
the good saint, who in bis nightly holyday pere- 
grinations had seen more of human life and human 
passions than the sun ever shone upon, very well 
know that sudden wealth, or sudden poverty, is a 
sore trial of the heart of man, in like manner as the 
sudden transition from light to darkness, or dark-^ 
ness to light, produces a temporary blindness. It 
was true that Johannes had received a severe lesf 
son, but the great mass of mankind are prone to 
f<»rget the chastening rod of experience, as they do 
the pangs of sickness when they are past. He 



therefore settled in bis mihd, that the retafki of Jo* 
hannes to competence and prosperity should be by 
the salutary process of his own exertions, and that, 
he should learn their value by the pains it cost to 
attain them. **Het is goed visachen in troebel 
ivater? quoth he, '* for then a man knows the value 
of what he catches." 

It was broad daylight before he had fiaiahed his 
pipe and his cogitations, and placing his old pol* 
ished delft pipe carefully in his buttonhole, thegood 
saint sallied forth, leaving Johannes and his family 
still fast asleep in their chairs. Directly opposite 
the miserable abode of Johannes there dwelt a lit- 
tle fat Dutchman, of a reasonable competency, 
who had all his life manfully stemmed the torrent 
of modem innovation. He eschewed all sorts of 
paper money as an invention of people without 
property to get hold of those that had it ; abhorred 
the practice of widening streets ; and despised fn 
his heart all public improvements except canals, 
a sneaking notion for which he inherited from 
old faderland. He was honest as the light of the 
blessed sun; and though he opened- his best par* 
lout but twice a year to have it cleaned and put 
to rights, yet this I will say of him, that the poor 
man who wanted a dinner was never turned away 
from his table. The worthy burgher was standing 
at the street door, which opened in the middle, and 
leaning over the lower half, so that the .smoke of 
his pipe ascended in the clear frosty morning in a 
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little white column far into the sky before it was 
dissipated. 

St. Nichola? stopped his .wagon right before his 
door, and cried out in a clear hearty, voice, 

" Good^rmorning, good-morning, mynheer ; and a 
happy Newyear to you." 

" Good-moroing," cried the hale old burgher, 
"and many happy Newyears to ymi. Hast got 
any good fat hen turkies to sell T for he took him 
for a countryman coming in to market. St. Nich* 
olas answered and said that he had been on a dif- 
ferent errand that morning ; and the other cordial- 
ly invited him to alight, come in, and take a glass 
of hot spiced rum, with the which it was his cus- 
tom to regale all comers at the jolly Newyear. 
The invitation was frankly accepted, for the wor- 
thy St. Nicholas, though no toper, was never a 
member of the temperance society. He chose 
to be keeper of his own conscience, and was of 
opinion that a man who is obliged to sign an obli- 
gation not to drink, will be very hkely to break it 
the first convenient opportunity. 

As they sat cozily together, by a rousing fire of 
wholesome and enlivening hickory, the little plump 
Dutchman occasionally inveighing stoutly against 
paper money, railroads, improving streets, and the 
like, the compassionate saint took occasion ta utter 
a wish that the poor man over the way and his 
starving family had some of the good things that 
were so rife on Newyear's day, for he had occasion 
20* 
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to know that they were suffering all the evils of 
the most abject poverty. 

** The splutterkin," exclaimed the little fat burgh- 
er — "he is as proud as Lucifer himselfl I had a 
suspicion of this, and sought divers occasions to get 
acquainted with him, that I might have some excuse 
for prying into his necessities, and take the privilege 
of an old neighbour to relieve them. But tmur en 
vlammen ! would you believe it — ^he avoided me 
just as if he owed me money, and couldn't pay.'' 

St. Nicholas observed that if it was ever excusa- 
ble for a man to be proud, it was when he fell into 
a state where every one, high and low, worthless 
and honourable, looked down upon him with con- 
tempt. Then he related to him the story of poor 
Johannes, and taking from his pocket a heavy purse, 
he offered it to the worthy old burgher, who swore 
h^ would be dondered if he wanted any of his 
money. 

" But hearken to me," said the saint ; " yon foolish 
kd is the son of an dM friend of mine, who did me 
many a kindness in his day, for which I am willing 
to requite his posterity. Thou shah take this purse 
and bestow a small portion of it, as from thyself, 
as a loan from time to time, as thou seest he de- 
serves it by his exertions. It may happen, as I hope 
it will; that in good time he will acquire again the 
competency he hath lost by his own folly and inex- 
perience ; and as he began the world a worthy, re* 
ipectable citisen, I beseech thee to do this — to be 
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his friend, and to ^atch oyer him and his litde ones, 
in the name of St. Nicholas." 

The portly Burgher promised that he would, 
and they parted with marvellous civility, St. Nich- 
olas having promised to visit him again should his 
life be spared. He then mounted his little wagon, 
and the little Dutchman having turned his head for 
an instant, when he looked again could see nothing 
of the saint or his equipage. *^ Is het mogelyk P* 
exclaimed he, and his mind misgave him that there 
was something unaccountable in the matter. 

My story is already too long, peradventure, else 
would I describe the astonishment of Johannes and 
his wife when they awoke and found the benevolent 
stranger had departed without bidding them fare- 
welL They would have thought all that had passed 
was but a dream, had not the fragments of the good 
things on which they regaled during the night bore 
testimony to its reality. Neither will I detail how, 
step by step, aided by the advice and countenance 
of the worthy little Dutchman, and the judicious 
manner of his dispensing the bounty of St. Nicholas, 
Johannes Garrebrantze, by a course of industry, 
economy, and integrity, at length attained once again 
the station he had lost by his follies-and extrava- 
gance. Suffice it to say, that though he practised 
a rational self-denial in all his outlayings, he neither 
became a miser, nor did he value money except as 
the means of obtaining the comforts of life, and 
administering to the happiness of others. 

In the mean time, the money lender, not being 
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content with the wealth he had obtained by taking 
undue advantage of the distresses of others, and 
becoming every day more greedy, launched out into 
mighty speculations. He founded a score of towns 
without any houses in theni ; dealt by hundreds of 
thousands in fancy stocks ; and finally became the 
victim of one of his own speculations, by in time 
coming to believe in the very deceptions be had 
practised upon others. It is an old saying, that the 
greatest rogue in the world, sooner or latter, meets 
with his match, and so it happened with the money 
lender. He was seduced into the purchase of a 
town without any houses in it, at an expense of 
millions ; was met by one of those reactions that 
play the mischief with honest labourers, and thus 
finally perished in a bottomless pit of his own dig- 
ging. Finding himself sinking, he resorted to for- 
geries, and had by this means raised money to such 
an amount, that his villany almost approached to 
sublimity. His property, as the phrase is, came 
under the hammer, and Johannes purchased his 
own house at half the price it cost him in building. 
The good St. Nicholas trembled at the new or^ 
deal to which Johannes had subjected himself; but 
finding, wheil he visited him, as he did regularly 
tevery Newyear's eve, that he was cured of his fool- 
ish vanities, and that his wife was one of the best 
housekeepers in all Fort Orange, he discarded his 
apprehensions, and rejoiced in the prosperity that 
was borne so meekly and wisely. The little fat 
Dutchman lived a long time in expectation that the 
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Stranger in the one-horse wagon would come for 
the payment of his purse of money ; but finding that 
year after year rolled away without his appearing, 
often said to himself, as he sat on his stoop with a 
pipe in his mouth, 

" I'll be dondered if I don't believe it was the 
good St. Nicholas." 



.THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 



How Squire Bull quarrelled with his youngest Son, Brother 
Jonathan, and forced him out in the woods ; and how the Squire, 
when Jonathan had cleared away the woods, grew to be Teiy 
fond of him, and undertook to pick his pockets, but got hand- 
somely rib-roasted for his pains. 

John Bull was a choleric old fellow, who held 
a good manor in the middle of a great millpond, 
and which, by reason of its being quite surrounded 
by water, was generally called Bullock Island. 
Bull was an ingenious man, an exceeding good 
blacksmith, a dexterous cutler, and a notable 
weaver and pot-baker besides. He also brewed 
capital porter, ale„ and small beer, and was, in 
fact, a sort of jack*ff all trades, and good at each. 
In addition to these, he was a hearty fellow, an 
excellent bottle-companion, and passably honest as 

times go. 

But what tarnished all these qualities was a 
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deYilishquairelsomeyOYexbearing disposition, which 
was always getting him into some scrape or other. 
The truth is, he neyer heard of a quarrel going on 
among his neighbours, but his fingers itched to be 
in the thickest of them; so that he was hardly 
ever seen. without a broken head, a black eye, or a 
bloody nose. Such was Squire Bull, as he was 
commonly called by the country people his neigh* 
hours — one of those odd, testy, grumbling, boast- 
ing old codgers, that never get credit for what they 
are, because they are always pretending to be what 
they are not. 

The squire was as tight a hand to deal with in 
doors as out ; s(Hnetimes treating his family as if 
they were not the same flesh and blood, when they 
happened to differ wi& him in certain matters. 
One day he got into a dispute with his youngest 
son Jonathan, who was familiarly called Brother 
Jonathan, about whether churches ought to be 
called churches or meeting-houses; and whether 
steeples were not an abomination. The squire, 
either having the worst of the argument, or being 
naturally impatient of contradiction (I can't tell 
which),, fell into a great passion, and swore he 
would physic such notions out of the boy's noddle. 
So he went to some of his damdrsj and got them to 
draw up a prescription, made up of thirty-mne dif^ 
ferent articlesy many of them bitter enough to 
some palates. This he tried to make Jonathan 
# wallbw ; and finding he made villanous wry faces, 
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and would not do it, fdl upon him and beat him 
like fc^. After this, he made the house so dis- 
agreeable to him, that Jonathan, though as hard as 
a pine knot and as tough as leather, could bear it 
no longer. Taking his gun and his axe, he put 
iiimself in a boat, and paddled over the millpond 
to some new lands to which the squire pretended 
8(Hne sort of cldm, intending to settle them, and 
bmld a meeting-house without a steeple as soon 
as he grew rich enough. 

When he got over, Jonathan found that the land 
was quite in a state of nature, covered With wood, 
and inhabited by nobody but wild beasts. But 
being a lad of mettle, he took his axe on one 
shoulder and his gun on the other, marched into 
the thickest of the wood, and clearing a place, 
built a log hut. Pursuing his labours, and han* 
dling his axe like a notable woodman, he in a few 
years cleaiied the land, which he laid out into thir^ 
teen good farms : and building hSniSelf a fine frame 
house, about half finished, began to be quite snug 
and comfortable. 

But Squire Bull, who was getting old and stingy, 
and besides, was in great want of money, on ac- 
count of his having lately been made to pay swin- 
ging damages for assaulting his neighbours and 
breaking their heads— the squire, I say, finding 
Jonathan was getting well to do in the world, 
began to be very much doubled about his welfare : 
so he demanded that Jonathan should pay him a 
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good rent for the land which he had cleared and 
made good for something. He trumped up I 
know not what claim against him, and under differ- 
ent pretences managed to pocket all Jonathan's 
honest gains. In fact, the poor lad had not a shil- 
ling left for holyday occasions ; and had it not been 
for the filial respect he felt for the old man, he 
would certainly haye revised to submit to such im- 
positions. 

But for all this, m a Utde time, Jonathan grew 
up to be very large of his age, and became a tall, 
stout, double-jointed, broad-footed cub of a fellow, 
awkward in his gait, and simple in his appearance ; 
lyit showing a lively, shrewd look, and having the 
promise of great strength when he should get his 
full growth. He was rather |in odd-looking chap, 
in truth, and had many queer ways ; but everybody 
that had seen John Bull saw a great likeness be- 
tween them, and swore he was John's own boy, 
and a true chip %{ the old block. Like the old 
squire, he was apt to be blustering and saucy, but 
in the main was a peaceable sortof careless fellow, 
that would quarrel with nobody if you only let him 
alone. He used to dress in homespun trousers 
with a huge bagging seat, which seemed to have 
nothing in it. This made people to say he had no 
bottom ; but whoever said so lied, as they found to 
their cost whenever they put Jonathan in a passion. 
He always wore a linsey-woolsey coat, that did not 
»bove half cover his breech, and the sleeves of 
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vdudi were so short that his hand and wrist came 
out beyond them, looking like a shoulder of mut- 
ton. All which was in consequence of his grow- 
ing so fast that he outgre'fnr his clothes. 

While Jonathan was outgrowing his strength in 
this way, Bull kept on picking his pockets of every 
penny he could scrape together ; till at last, one 
day when the squire was even more than usually 
pressing in his demands, which he accompanied 
with threats^ Jonathan started up in a furious pas- 
sion, and threw the Tea-kettle at the old man's 
head. The choleric Bull was hereupon exceed- 
ingly enraged ; and after calling the poor lad an 
undutiful, imgrateful, rebeUious rascal, seized him 
by the collar, and forthwith a furious scuffle en- 
sued. This lasted a long time; for the squire, 
though in years, was a capital boxer, and of most 
excellent bottom. At last, however, Jonathan got 
him under, and before he would let him up, made 
him sign a paper giving up all claim to the Caims, 
and acknowledging the fee-simple to be in Jonathan 
for ever. 
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CHAPTER II. 

How Jonathan intde good the old aayiiig, that a man don't know 
> when he ia well oS, and got married. 

As soon as Jonathan had thus, as it were, disin- 
herited his father and set up for himself, he, like 
other young fellows just out of leading-strings, 
thought it high time to get a wife. So he got him- 
self an excellent one from among the tenants, by 
whose aid he prospered exceedingly. But when 
old Mrs. Bull, Squire BuU's wife, of whom \ shall 
speak more anon, heard that Jonathan had taken to 
himself a helpmate, and begun housekeeping on 
his own account, without asking her consent, she 
flew into a great passion and scolded roundly. 
This madam, though Jonathan's own mother, never 
much liked the poor fellow, and it was all along of 
her advice that Squire BuU kept the lad so short 
of money ; for Mrs. Bull used to insist upon it that 
young boys should never be allowed any pocket- 
money : it only led them into mischief and bad 
company. 

As soon as she foimd out Jonathan's marriage, 
she went to Squire Bull, and talked away just as 
old women are used to do to their husbands. She 
told Bull the poor stripling would be ruined by his 
wife, who was a low-bred, impertinent minx, that 
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nobody knew. " I tell thee, John," quoth madam, 
^ that this poor silly fellow is no more fit to marry 
than the child unborn, and willxome to naught as 
sure as you are alive, if you don't take means to 
get him out of the hands of this little upstart, ill- 
bred, illegitimate minx." All this while the squire 
would be walking about, with his hands in his 
waistcoat pockets, and his head drooping on one 
side, whistling as people do when they don't know 
what to say* 

Then the old lady would put on her hat and 
cloak, saUy fcxth among the gossips of the neigh- 
bourhood, and complain of this daughter-in-law. 
She would turn up her nose at her, and declare 
she would never acknowledge her, not she — a 
good-for-nothing, impudent hussy, to thrust herself 
into so respectable a family as Squire Bull's. ^^ For 
my part," exclaimed she,/'I sha'n't take the least 
notice of her, not I— as they have brewed so they 
must bake ; as they make the bed so they must lie 
in it;" together with a number of other equally 
wise sayings. Then she tried to persuade the 
neighbours not to visit Mrs. Jonathan, and abso- 
lutely quarrelled with several of them for acknowl- 
edging her as Jonathan's wife. 

As to Mrs. Jonathan, she was not much behind- 
hand with old Mrs. Bull ; and when she heard of the 
old lady's giving herself such high flights, would 
put her arms akimbo and exclaim, " Marry come 
up! I wonder, forsooth, who Mrs. Bull is — ^a 
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mighty great madam, to be sure, to ghre h^raelf 
such airs. Why, it is but Ae o&cr day that old 
OUver What-d'ye-callum kicked her rump for her, 
and turned her out of Squire BuQ^s house in a jifl^. 
In good truth, madam, my lady mother had better 
look at home and mind her own affiiirs, I can tell 
her that.** 

But what provoked old'Mrs. Bull more than any 
thing else Was, that her daughter-in-law used to 
dress just like the old lady, and imitate her on all oc^ 
easions, insomuch that people would say that Mrs. 
Jonathan was very much like her mother-in-law, 
and considering her education, behaved herself 
quite like a lady. 

These family disturbances used to annoy Jona^ 
than not a little; but however, he found great 
reason to be satisfied with his wife, who turned out 
to be a very notable woman and right thrifty house- 
keeper, so that when she died, she left behind her 
among the tenants an excellent name, thou^ old 
Mrs. Bull could never bear to hear her mentioned. 
By her advice and assistance, Jonathan {nrospered 
in all his affairs; his farms grew more valuable 
every year ; the number of his tenants increased 
rapidly ; and so successful was he in all his specu^ 
lations, that the old neighbours prophesied if Jona- 
than lived to be an old man, I^ would be one of 
the richest of his day. 

In a little time the tenants began to build a great 
many boats, to carry their grain to difibrent parts 
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of the great millpond, insomuch that you could 
baldly go into any part of it without meeting them. 
This made Squire Bull not a little jealous, for he 
was the greatest boatman that ever was knowil^ 
and could not bear to see Brother Jonathan, whom 
in his cups he called a rebellious rascal, prosper to 
handsomely in his affairs^ 

But ymiBg Jonathan went on steadily, without 
troubling himself about his neighbours business i 
luad by dint of regular Uving^ plain diet, and whole- 
some exercise, daily acquired strength, until at last 
he grew so stout^ that though he did not know much 
about boxing or cadgel^playing^ he was able to 
wrestle a fall with any lad of his age in all the 
neighbourhood* Still you could see he had not 
come tahalf his strengdi as yet ; and that when his 
sinews were a little hardened, and his joints strongei* 
knit, wo be to the blockhead that should wantonly 
proToke him to raise his fist, for it would come 
down like unto a sledge-hammer! 

3 
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CHAPTER IIL 

fiow Squire John got a flea in his ear, and how his fingers itched 
to get the whole millpond'nnder hili tixodibk 

After this great quarrel, John BuU and Brother 
Jonathan continued on speaking terms, and seemed 
quite reconciled ; but it was all grimace on the 
squire's part, for he could never forgive poor Jona- 
than for making him give up the farms, in the way 
he did. But Jonathan^ though in the scuflSe with 
Bull be had got some scratches^ the scars of which 
remained a long time, I verily believe felt many 
yearnings of affection fox his old dad, and if he 
had been treated with any sort of fatherly kindness, 
would have loved him yfi^ all his heart. Yet the 
^Id fellow never missed a chance of doing Jona* 
than an ill turn, and wherever they met would be 
biting his thumb, and snapping his fingers at him. 
AH which Jonathan put up with on account of the 
respect he still could not help feeling for the father 
that begat him. In his heart he made all sorts of 
excuses for him, considering he was old, infirm, 
and almost in his dotage^ 

The squire, by reason of his living on an island, 
kept a huge parcel of boats to ply to and again to 
different parts of the great millpond, which was a 
good many leagues about, and where he isent vast 
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quantities of his blacksmith's work, and excellent 
porter. By this means his tenants grew to be ex- 
ceeding expert boaUnen, and would venture out at 
all times, let the wind blow ever so hard. 

John, instead of being satisfied with this, was 
every now and then ripping up an old claim, 
which, if his ancestors ever enjoyed, had been 
given up long before. The foundation of the claim 
was this : It seems some of the Bull family being 
great boasters in their cups, used now and then to 
pretend, that because they had the greatest number 
of boats, they ought to be lords of the millpond, 
which they swore was part of the manor of Bullock. 

This notion took highly among their tenants, but 
their neighbours only laughed at it till one of these 
doughty fellows went out upon the millpond, and 
undertook to make them all pull o£f their hats, as 
a sort of compliment for his great good-nature in 
letting them sail their boats there. Then they 
thought the joke was going too far, and great 
disputes^were carried on for many years. At last 
this big fellow got his bitters ; for chancing one 
day to meet an old neighbour of his, one Mynheer 
Van Tromp, a great fisherman, catching herrings, 
he swore he should pull oflf his hat, or else push 
oflF and not fish any more. Mynheer Van Tromp 
smoked on, without taking any notice, upon which 
John BulFs ancestor undertook to lay hold of his 
hat to pull it ofi*; but Van Tromp, without taking 
his pipe out of his nwuth, gave him such a pat oa 
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the heaid with his paddle, that he was glad enough 
to let mynheer's broad brim alone after that. But 
for all thiSy the Bulls WQulfi now said then, when- 
ever they could do it safely, reyiye these preten- . 
sions, which they never could be brought to give 
up until they were fairly cudgelled out of them by 
the neighbours. Whenever this happened, they 
always took care to reserve the right, as they called 
it,^ though they gave up the exercise of it; and if 
the least pretence ofifered, wou}d }fe at their old 
capers again. 

John Bull, the subject of our history, by reason 
pf hi9 being troubled with a lack of understandings 
was obliged to trust his business altogether to a 
parcel of hireling servioits ; who, as is always the 
case, managed to cheat hina out of the profits of 
his manor, until at last he grew quite poor, and 
lived pretty much by borrowing and other shifts. 
The squire was not a little nettled at this, and 
forthwith ordered them to make out their accounts 
to see how matters stood. These cunning^arlets 
were not a little frightened at being brought to a 
reckoning, but they soon devised a. scheme to hum 
^phn a little. This was no other than persuading 
the poor noddy that the great amount of his debts 
was a proof of his vast riches. This was a little 
too deep for Bull's sounding-line ; but when a man 
does not know his own business, it is absolutely 
necessary that he should believe in somebody ; and 
90 the squire shrugged up his shoulders, and saidv 
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^ I suppose it must be so^ and all that sort of thing 
— Imt hang me if I can make it out." • 

But these false rogues, knowing that the truth 
must come out at last, because John was even 
obliged to borrow money of his tenants in order to 
pay them their own interest, and that he must fail 
unless his means increased greatly, did put it into 
his bead to get all the business of the millpond 
into his own hands, under the old pretence that the 
whole of it belonged to him, and that he had all 
along permitted the neighbours to use it out of his 
own good will. 

This was* tickling John just where he liked it ; 

but he had somehow or other, I don't know how, 

managed to get among his tenants the character of 

a mighty honest fellow ; and he knew if he lost this, 

by being too barefaced in his injustice towards his 

neighbours, the tenants would not lend him any 

more money. It was therefore proper, in order to 

keep up his good name, to find out some cunning 

pretext by which he might satisfy the tenants and 

quiet his own conscience. The squire belonged to 

that class of honesty which scruples much less at 

doing wrong than in being found out. To such 

folks a poor excuse is better than none ; and luckily, 

while they were casting about in great perplexity, 

John's great enemy and riyal. Beau Napperty, 

helped him to one of the neatest in the world. It 

is proper > to say a few words of this Beau, who 

will act no small part in this renowned history. 

2» 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Of Be^a Niqp^rty ; vod what apot of aidtj^> Iw wsf. 

It is not wcwrth wWIe to tell how old Lewui 
Baboon, an honest fellow enough, was killed by 
his tenants in a drunken frolic ; and how his neigh-^ 
tour, Squire Bull, with one Fred Brandenherger* 
lind the old President of the College,) first made 
believe they wanted to get back his estate for his 
}ieirs, and then began to carve it out among them-t 
fselves. Fred and the old President did not care 
two coppers for the Baboons, but took sides with 
John, because he supplied them with spending 
pioney, paid their scores wherever they went, and 
tickled thfsil' vanity by patting them on the back, 
lind calling them the deliverers of the neighbour- 
)iood. This was the way with John, who always 
paid the piper, let who would dance. 

It is well known that these three fellows, in try- 
ing to get each a slice of the manor of Frogmore, 
as that of the Baboons was called, got their fingers 
burnt to a blister, and were glad enough to get 
home as well as they could, especially when little 
Beau Napperty took up the cudgel. 

* Khif of Pnissia, elector of Brandenbttigh. 

t Emperor of Aiiitm» head of the Electonl Collegie. 
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Beau Napperty, as I have heard say, was caUcd 
Beau because he was no beau at all ; but thougl^ 
the greatest soldier of his day, wore a little three- 
cornered cocked hat without any fei^ther, an4 
would have cut no figure among our militia officers 
on training-days. Some great generals, who shall 
be nameless, seem to think the i^er soldiers are 
dressed the better they will fight ; but it was not so 
with little Beau Napperty, who, with a parcel of 
xagamufiBns without breeches, did not care a fig for 
the best man in all the neighbourhood. It must be 
confessed, howeTer« that he w<ve a most monstroiH^ 
sword, which he could hardly drag alcmg after him $ 
and those who could see a great way into a mill* 
stone, prophesied he woiUd soon wear himself out 
by trailing this huge toastingriron. He was withal 
one of the most actire little fellows in the world ; 
it seemed that he could be in two places at a time ; 
and I can tell you that whoever got to windward 
of him must sail right in the wind's eye, and get 
up before dayliglTt. He carried a great pinchbeck 
box in his breeches pocket, out of which he tpok 
snuff every half minute. He was, moreover, a 
lad of great mettle, and would not turn his back on 
the best^man that ever stepped, 

Beau Napperty was born in a little scrubby 
island, not far from the manor of Frogmore ; and 
there being no schodmasters thereabouts, was sent 
to an academy in the latter place, where he studied 
pk^b^law with all his niight, and it is said, practised 
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it on the pates of his school-fellows. He was all 
the time playing soldier, and strutting about in a 
paper cocked hat, a wooden sword, and marching 
ahead of the boys with as much gravity as if he 
had been a general. They say he was as proud as 
Lucifer, and did not muth mind robbing an orchard 
or stealing water-melons ; though he never betray- 
ed his accomplices, but stuck to them like a hearty 
fellow. Many other stories were told about him, 
little to his credit, but I don't vouch for their truth ; 
because when he got to be a great man he fell out 
with John Bull, who is one of those old fellows 
ihit fight and scold at the same time, and if they 
can't beat you, are pretty sure to take away your 
goodname^ 

Beau Napperty was quite a lad when old Lewis 
Baboon was killed by his tenants in a drunken 
frolic. In the confusion that followed he took 
part with the tenants ; who after squabbling and 
flighting with each other about who should be lord 
of the manor, setting up one and putting down 
another, and running riot at an awful rate, like so 
mai^ Indians, at last quietly suffered Beau Nap- 
perty to put the bit into their mouths, and ride over 
them rough shod, as the saying is. They wanted 
a maatbr, and they got one, with a heart and a hand 
stout enough to hold in a team of wild horses. 

After this he was always in hot water with his 
neighbours, especially Squire Bull^ with whom he 
had many a bout at cudgel-playing. He almost 
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always beat John on land, and John always beat 
him on the water ; so that each had one of the ele- 
ments to brag on ; and as one scuffle balanced the 
other, neither of them was likely to give out. 
Some people said this .everlasting bickering was the 
fault of Beau Napperty, and some laid it all to 
Squire Bull. For my part, I could never mnke 
head or tail of it; and finally came to the conclu- 
sion, that these quairels, like most others I have 
seen in my day, virere brought about by faults on 
both sides. It takes two people to make a fight, 
as it does a&nt and a steel to strike ^re. Be this 
as it may, betwixt Beau Napperty, John Bull, and 
his friendsj the whole neighbourhood was kept in a 
turmoil, from the time I was a little boy until I 
grew up to be a man, and became a justice of the 
peace on one of Jonathan's farms. 

But whoever began the quarrel, Squire Bull cer- 
tainly struck the first blow ; for I happened to be 
looking on at the time, as I shall relate in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

How Squire Bull took a Tiolent liking to Lewi» Baboon (after ho 
was deady, and in company with one Fred Brandenberger, ^md 
the old President of the College, set about getting the Manor 
of Ffogmore for his heirs, as they said. 

Now, after the death of Lewis Baboon, John 
Bull, who bitterly hated him and his whole genera- 
tion when alive, began to speak well of them, and 
to talk that it was a shame for this upstart fellow. 
Beau Napperty, to be suiSfered. to hold the manor 
of Frogmore. In short, he worked himself up into 
a violent fit of compassion and generosity ; inso* 
much that he determined to set about recovering 
this inheritance for his particular friends the Ba- 
boons, as he said. He forthwith went to work, 
and sent over whole boat-loads of his tenants, to 
join the tenants of Fred Brandenberger und the 
old president, both of whom agreed, from piire love 
of the Baboons and of BulPs guineas, to help along 
the good old cause, as it wa& called. 
,^ Before they set out, however, these three wise 
fellows clubbed their brains together, and put up a 
public notice in divers places, calling upon Ba- 
boon's ancient tenants to rise up and kick Beau 
Napperty out of the manor. They also set forth 
their long friendship and intimacy with old Lewis 
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Baboony who, they swore, was one of the best 
landloids that eyer broke bread; and finally pro- 
fessed the greatest regard, not only for the rights 
and welfare of the good tenants of Frogoapre, but 
likewise of the whole neighbourhood. 

Now this was a good one ; for everybody knew 
that Fred Brandenberger and the old President of 
the College cared no more for their own tenants, 
much less those of other people, than if they were 
so many beasts. True it is these tenants were 
the greater part a set of mean-spirited rascals, 
who suffered their oyerseers to kick and cuff them 
about like dirt ; and by dint of having their rents 
raised every quarter-day, their fields laid waste, 
and their sons taken o£f by recruiting parties, had 
become so miserably poor, that they were on the 
very verge of starving. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that Bull's tenimts were better off, though 
their rents, were so high that they hardly knew 
which way to turn themselves to raise the money. 
In order to pay these rents, they were the greater 
part of them forced to live upon bread and cheese^ 
and small beer. Yet for all this, they sung songs 
about ro€L$t beef; so that though their bellies were 
filled with)>read and cheese, and windy small beer, 
their fancy teemed with sirloins of beef, which 
fancy was fully equivalent to the best meal in the 
world. They were also allowed the privilege of 
grumbling, provided they grumbled in reason ; of 
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which John's attorney/ one Vicaty Gibb», was to 
be the sole judge. 

However^ Brandenberger and the old president, 
who knew their tenants were obliged to believe 
just what they were pleased to tell them, went and 
pasted up on the gaUows and whipping^posts that 
abound in their manors an adyertisement, caDing 
upon them to come forth and defend their rights, 
properties, and the good old customs of the manor^ 
against that quarrelsome fellow Beau Napperty, 
the enemy of right, the friend of wrong, the op* 
pressor of his tenants, and the general disturber of 
the whole neighbourhood. Then^ in order that 
their tenants might be fully cohyinced of their oWn 
happy condition, they sent round their overseers 
and bailijSs to take firom the tenants what little they 
had left, for the purpose, as they said, of being the 
better able to defend the remainder ; and if they 
refused, to cudgel them into a proper estimation of 
their rights and liberties. 

The honest tenants wondered, as usual, where 
these mighty blessings thdy were thus callecl upon 
to defend were hid ; and puzzled thetr heads to 
little purpose to Comprehend how the peace of the 
neighbourhood was to be preserved by setting it 
together by the eats ; but they soon had their ivits 
quickened by a proper application of chains s^nd 
cudgels, and at the sanie time Bull's sturdy fellows 
were handsomely cheated iiilo the matter by Mrs* 
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Butt, who was a great talker, and could almost 
make black appear the White of your eye, 

As many battles and cudgelling bouts will take 
place in the course of this history, it may be just 
as well to explain how it happened that Bull and 
die rest of them did not now and then get clapped 
up for these breaches of the peace. The truth of 
the matter is, that John and the rest of the old 
landlords, though they always put the laws in force 
against the tenants, paid special little attention to 
any statute but that of club-law, and never abided 
by Ae opinion of any justice, unless it was in their 
fovour. They had, to be sure, a sort of a system 
of laws among them ; but nobody could ever tell 
what it was exactly, fox they never could agree 
about it themselves. Whenever there was any 
dispute, it was mostly settled by a bruising-match, 
in which all the tenants took part ; and the party 
Aat got beat was held to be in the wrong. The 
constables and justices, being generally under the 
thumbs of the landlords, kept out of the way when 
there was going to be a battle ; and so it came to 
pass that all their disputes were finally setded by 
the great statute of club-law. 

8 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of Mrs. Bull ; and how she made good the old sayiag, that th« 

gray mare is thebetterborse. 

It was an old practice in the Bull family, that 
the young heir, immediately on succeeding to the 
estate, should choose a wife. This custom, I have 
heard, originated in a few pranks of the ancient 
Bulls, who are known to have been some of them 
very mischievous fellows, insomuch that they were 
continually poaching about and tampering with the 
tenants' wives, some of whom got their virtue not 
a little singed. 

The manner of choosing John's helpmate is 
this : — The tenants are apprized.that on such a day 
they are to assemble together to select the squire 
a wife, to take care of the interior of his house, 
and keep his back warm ; and also to watch over 
the welfare of his tenants, as well as to give her 
husband good advice. The tenants accordingly 
meet together, and the first thing they do is to get 
drunk as pipers, in order to be the better able to 
see clear. When this ceremony is over, they *give 
their voices, some for one and some for another ; 
ancl she who has the most voices in her favour is 
immediately put into a great chair, and carried 
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about by the tenants with great rejoicing. After 
this, those who hare had time to grow sober all 
get drunk again, and then go home mightily tickled 
with their day's work. And this is always the way 
in which the wi^es of the Bull family are chosen. 

John Bull in his day had several wives, some of 
them no better than they should be, and one in par- 
ticular that fairly drove him out of his house, as 
may be seen by consulting the records of the manor. 
His present wife, though not such a termagant as 
some that he had, was yet one of the most extrav- 
agant hussies in the world, and spent John's money 
faster than he could earn it, a great deal. And 
then her character was not a little flyblown, for 
people did not scruple to say that Bull's overseers 
took great liberties when his back was turned, and 
in fact did pretty much what they pleased with her. 

Be this as it may, one of the first things this 
lady did was to set about raising some money to 
pay the expense of turning out Beau Napperty, 
and restoring the Baboons to the manor of Frog- 
more ; for as to Squire Bull, he could not get 
money to buy a pot of beer without asking his 
wife for it. 

In order to induce the tenants to come out hand- 
somely, and consent to the raising of their rents, 
madam began to cry out rape and niurder as hard 
as she could ; and told them thut Beau Napperty 
had a design to come over with a great parcel of 
boats, to burn their houses and barns, turn them all 
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out of their farms, and pick their pockets faaaid* 
somely be^des. Now Bull's tenant^ have always 
been noted for swallowing whales, and acccnrdin^y 
they were horribly affirighted when they heard 
what was coming to pass. They told madam te 
take away eyeiy thinj^r they had in the world, and 
moreover got together, armed with cudgels, broom* 
staffs, pitchforks, and what not, determined to de- 
ktkd their empty pockets to the last extremity, and 
pummel the Beau to his heart's content if he offt^- 
ed to meddle with Madam Bull. It was truly a 
laughable sight to see them parading backwards 
and forwards along the beach, beating the water 
into a foam with their staffs, and insulting ^omen 
and children most manfully, just like ^veteran 
soldiers* 

When John saw himself so str<»)gly backed, he 
snapped his fingers, kissed his wife, who he swore 
was an honest wench, and considered the business 
as good as done. He had not the least c^oubt that 
in a little time his dear friends^ the Baboons, would 
hold up their heads as high as be, Squire Bull, 
chose to let them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

How Squire Bull sent oyer a party of his tenants to kill frogs in 
the great Bog-Meadow, and how thej caught a Tartar instead 
of a Bullfrog. 

• 

BiJLi. about this time had a tall, lank-sided, sharp- 
nosed Overseer y who always had his hair tied up 
in a long queue, and wore a pair of brjseches that 
reached about to the middle of his knee-pan. He 
was thought by those who knew him best to be 
an honest fellow, and a good friend to John ; but a 
quarrelsome dog, that loved a bout at cudgel-play- 
ing above ^1 things, and hated Beau Napperty 
worse than Satan himself. To gratify this hatred, 
he did not care how much money he wasted ; and 
as long as he could get at the tenants' coffers by 
means .of John's vnfe, who kept the keys, he did 
not care whether the squire had money to pay his 
score or not. In the course of a fevtr years he ran 
poor John in debt up^ to the ears, insomuch that it 
was and is still supposed that he will never be 
able to pay a quarter of it, if he were to live fifty 
years longer. 

This thunderbolt of a fellow, finding John one 
day in' a humour to do a silly thing* put it into his 
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wise head to play Beau Napperty a tiiek by send- 
ing some of hi» tenants across the millpond, to 
break down the fences^ fill up the ditches^ and bum 
the haystacks, in a large bog-meadow called Bel» 
lygiufOj from the portly bellies of the honest ditch- 
ers that had burrowed in the mud there. This 
place Beau Napperty had somehow got into his 
possession, and by reason of its being low and 
subject to oTerflowings, it abounded with fine lar^ 
frogs, of which the Beau and his tenants were ex- 
ceedingly fond. Now the cunning overseer did 
persuade Squire Bull, that if he could only once 
get possession of this bog-meadow, the tenants of 
Frogmore would labour under such a scarcity of 
frogs, that as sure as a gun they would get into 
a passion, and turn Beau Napperty out of the manor 
neck and fieels. 

John thought this the Tety wisest plan he had 
erer heard of in the whole course of his life. He 
forthwith swallowed a huge flagon of small beer, 
a liquor exceedingly potent in sharpening a man^ 
wits ; rubbed his hands with great glee; put his 
forefinger to his nose, with a most knowing bend 
of his head towards the right, and then ordered his 
son Fred to be called. 

Fred^ was a stout, brawny young feUow, origi- 
nally intended for a parson^ though I cannot lean 
that he ever preached, except over his liquor. Not 
liking a parson^s life much, he enlisted in the army; 

* Fredflrick, Duke of York, «nd BialiDp of Omftbuig. 
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mai by dint o£ mounting guard a few times, wear- 
ing a great cocked hat and a red coat, swearing 
stoutly, and drinking deeply, acquired great ex* 
perience, and rose to be a jolly royster of a cor* 
poral. When John saw Fred come strutting into 
the parlour, looking like a most invincible bully- 
rock, he was wellnigh tickled to death with his 
gadlant deportment, and swore that none but Cor- 
poral Fred should go with the party to kill frogs 
in die great meadow. Then did Bull gather to- . 
gether a. great many boats and catamarans ; he put 
many of his most expert tenantry aboard,^ and fairly 
pushed them off, with orders not to spare a single 
soul among all the frogs. 

Now when the fractious little Beau Napperty 
beard that Bull had sent over his tenantry to com- 
mit trespass upon his marshes, he fell into one of 
the greatest passions ever known, and swore that 
Parson Fred should rue the hour he came over into 
his pastures. Tli^n did he gather a great body 
of his tenants from all parts of the manor of Frog- 
more ; then did he make a speech of one minute 
and a half, the longest he ever made, in which he 
^diotted them to defend right valiantly their be- ' 
loved frogs ; assuring them at the same time, that 
if any of them got a black eye or broken head in 
the scuffle, they Ishould every mother's son of them 
be made corporals. He then threw his cocked 
bat into the air, and bawled out liberty and equahty 

if the old boy had been in bina. Upon this the 
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light-heeled Frogmoreans cut a caper fuU 4wo 
yards high, and scampered oflf fully resolved to 
carbonado Parson Fred pretty handsomely. 

Everybody knows the upshot of this business, 
so there is no occasion for me to tell it over again. 
Suffice it to say, that Parson Fred played his old 
pranks. Instead of keeping his party together, 
and looking out for the Frogmoreans and the frogs, 
he was always carousing it lustily ; inquiring me 
. out where the best taverns were, and where he 
could find store of goodly, plump, round, rosyrfaced 
wenches, of which last he was mightily fond, inso- 
much that he would almost give up his liquor for 
them. 

While he was thus wasting jhis tiipe, the Frog- 
moreans came a singing songs, cutting capers like 
grasshoppers, and flourishing their broom-staSfs, 
with full intention of giving BulFs tenants a how- 
d'ye-do that they would not forget as long as they 
lived. John's fellows, as they always do, stood to 
it manfully ; and if Corporal Fred had kept himself 
sober, they would most likely have played the mis- 
chief with the frogs, and laid a great many of them 
on their backs. But honest Fredy instead of mind- 
ing his eye, was, as usual, busily employed ca- 
rousing it away, so that in a little time it was 
found necessary to fall bach — ^a cant phrase of 
John Bull, who is famous for cant and slang — ^and 
which means running away as fast as legs can 
cany you. This falling hack continued till they 
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fooad tliemaelTes near the shores of the millpond ; 
when, not being able to fall back ai)y farther un- 
less they fell into the water, they were obliged to 
promise the Frogmoteans, that if they would let 
them go about their business, they would promise 
neTer to come there again. 

The Frogm(^ans consented with great pleasure, 
being heartily glad to get rid of such a set of sturdy 
dogs, who every one took as much thrashing as a 
good sheaf of wheat. As for the honest Belgians, 
or Bellygians, they would actually have rejoiced 
too at the departure of the roystering parson and 
his buxom crew, had their phlegmatic dispositions 
admitted of such a great exertion. 

Squire Bull was incliiied to grumble at the ill 
success of this &og party, more especially when 
he came to look over Fred's tavern-bill ; he made 
wiy faces, and had a great mind to bastinado the 
corporal, until his slim overseer, with the short 
breeches, told him it was one of the most brilliant 
affairs diat ever happened ; and that though there 
was not much profit got by it, there was a vast deal 
of honour. He likewise assured him that though 
Corporal Fred was a little too fond of the bottle, 
yet when he was sober he was quite a match for 
the pope, the d — ^1, and Beau Napperty together. 
Bull, who was as much afraid of the pope as a 
child is of a bugaboo, and with about the same 
reason, was tickled to the heart to hear he had 
such a bully in his family, and forthwith began 
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now to assume the airs of a gigantic champion and 
invincible boxer. 

Instead of minding his business as he used to 
do, weaving his cloth, and keeping his forge goin^ 
he did nothing but flourish his cudgel, swearing at 
the same time that one of his tenants would thrash 
two Frogmoreans, and that he would soon do Beau 
Napperty's business for him, that's what he would* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Row Stquiire Btdl hieontinentiy tamed kBight-emnt, and went 
nbont rij^ing the wrongs of all his neighbours, in snch m 
suumer that they all wished in their hearts he would mind his 
own affairs, and let them alone« 

It was about this time, I think, that Bull took it 
into his wise head, that being such a valiant boxer 
and expert cudgel-player, besides his being able to 
go through the horse-exercise with the broadsword, 
it was his business not only to take care of his own 
tenants, but also of all his neighbours. Accord- 
ingly, when any of the neighbours complained of 
Beau Napperty, John took their part without 
making the least inquiry into who was right or who 
was wrong. He was always ready to help them 
along, though in general they were the most beg- 
garly tatterdemalians in the world, and heartily de- 
served what they gdt for suffering their own land- 
lords to impose upon them as they did. 

I will give an instance of Bull's humorous and 
laughable knight-errantry, . as a specimen of his 
mode of righting his neighbours' wrongs. Adjoin- 
ing the manor of Frogmore, at no great distance 
from Bullock Island, there is a long point puts out 
far into the millpond, which belonged to an old 
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fellow who boasted of bis great fam3y/ and used 
to tell everybody that his manor was so extensire 
that the sun never set upon it. Puffed up with bis 
vast landed property, he took great state upon 
himself, and passed his time like a perfect gentle- 
man, without doing any thing but play the fiddle 
and ride a hunting. In fact, he thought himself 
such a high fellow, though a most ignominious 
poltroon and notorious cuckold, that he lorded it 
over his tenants as if they were so many l>east8 
of burden. What with raising of rents, paying 
the parsons, of whom our stout lord himself stood 
in great awe, and the consequent idleness of the 
tenants, who had no spirit to work for the d — ^1 and 
find themselves, as they said, the manor, though 
excellent land, had got to be quite barren for want 
of cultivation. The tenants also, though once a 
lively, industrious set of fellows, were now little 
better than a pack of ignorant, superstitious knaves, 
so that every one that saw them thought it was 
high time that the old codger of a landlcnrd was 
turned out, and somebody else put in his place. 

Now Beau Napperty, who was a stanch admirer 
of the rights of men, and liked to keep them all to 
himself, having a great parcel of poor relations to 
provide for, thought to himself that he would take 
away the manor, and give it to his brother Joe. 
So what does my gentleman do but invite Don 
Carlos, as he was nicknamed, and his family» to 
come and take potlack mth him. They accepted 
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his invitation, bringing with them all the children ; 
and Beau Napperty took good care they should not 
find their way home again. Then he sent his 
brother Joe to take possession of the manor, by 
the grace of God, as he was pleased to term it. 
The first thing Joey's people did was to rob a 
church, by which he got a good swarm of priests 
about his ears. They forthwith called Joey all sorts 
of names ; and exhorted the tenants to rise up in 
defence of the invaluable privilege of being plim- 
dered by Don Carlos. 

The tenants found this but reasonable ; and com- 
ing firom all quarters, began to rain such a shower 
of dry blows on Joey, that he was fain to make a 
precipitate retreat from his farmhouse of Mad-ride, 
so called because the tenants ride as if they were 
stark mad ; that is, on jackasses instead of horses, 
and the women are all madcaps. 

When the great righter of wrongs. Squire Bull, 
heard that Beau Napperty had seized the old don's 
manor, he, as usual, began to swear till he was blue. 
He. called the don his particular friend and bottle- 
companion, though they had never given each other 
a good word in the whole course of their lives, and 
were always snarling and fighting about nothing. 
And finally, Bull urged, as a particular reason for 
taking the part of the old don, that he belonged to 
the ancient family of the Baboons, for whom, ever 
since he had nothing to fear from them, he professed 

the most invincible firiendship. 

4 
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Resolved to put this matter right in favour of 
his old friends J he set himself to work, and gather- 
ing a huge parcel of boats, he put his tenants oa 
board, and sent them over to the Point, to h€lp 
along in resisting Beau Napperty and his brother 
Joey. The old don's tenants, who did not want 
anybody to meddle in their affairs, looked askance at 
these unwelcome intruders, whom they were taught 
by their parsons were a set of wicked rascals, be- 
cause they did not hold that a piece of bread was 
a shoulder of mutton. So they told Squire Bull's 
tenants they might go to some other market with 
their mutton, and as they came over without an 
invitation, they might get backastheycould. Now 
the poor misled fellows turned themselves to get 
home again; but before they were able to reach 
their boats, they were heartily drubbed by some 
of Beau Napperty's tenants, and lost all their 
clothes and provisions. 

But Squire Bull was as obstinate as a mule, 
especially when he happened to be in the wrong; 
and stuck to it manfully, until he at last succeeded 
in redressing the injuries of old Don Carlos, by 
putting his son Don Ferdinand in possession of the 
Point, who showed his gratitude by doing John all 
the ill turns in his power. 

While Squire Bull was thus disinterestedly 
fighting for the liberties of the neighbourhood in 
one quarter, Beau Napperty was not behind-hand 
in upholding the rights of man in another. Thia 
John called defending the church, and Beau Nap- 
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perty protecting the rights of man, — one and indivis- 
ible. Betwixt the two, the whole neighbourhood, 
far and near, by land and by water, was kept in a 
state to which plague, pestilence, and starvation, 
are no more than ^ a huckleberry to a persinmion," 
as they say in some of brother Jonathan's farms 
down west. They put me in mind of a fable I 
made out of my own head one day, which I will 
write down here, as I think it too good to be lost. 

The porcupine was once seized with an unac- 
countable fit of universal benevblence, so that he 
could never see any of the weaker sort of animak 
but he must pity them, and either carry them on 
his back, or cover them with his body, for fiear the 
sky might fall on them, as he said. The conse* 
quence was, the poor little devils got so pricked 
and worried by the quills of their troublesome pro- 
tector, that in a short time they had scarcely a drop 
of blood left in their bodies, and were reduced to 
skin and bone. Upon this the wretched survivors 
came to him in a body, and with great humility re- 
quested that in future when his majesty saw them 
in difficulty, he would graciously suffer them to get 
out of it as well as they could, without his '' non- 
intervention." 

In this way John wasted his substance and 
played his pranks, until he got all the neighbours 
about his ecurs except Blather Jonathan, whom he 
soon after mortally offended by some of his foolish 
sew-fangled pretensions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How Beau Naj^rty cimmngly manages to hmnbag Sqiiin 
Bull into seyeral foolish capors, which answer no other poipooe 
but to make Jonathan yery crusty towards the old man. 

Beau Napperty, the lord of the manor of 
Frogmore, which is just over against Bullock 
Island, was a knowing fellow as any you will see, 
and had studied Squire Bull's character until he 
could read him backwards. He knew him to be 
an obstinate old fellow, who, when he once got any 
thing into his head, stuck to it as a fowl does to a 
crumb. He also knew by experience, that when- 
ever he did any thing, good or bad, Squire Bull 
would set his face against it, merely to show his 
independent spirit. Accordingly, whenever he 
wanted to bring any thing to pass that was out of 
his own power to do, he made John do it for him» 
by pretending to do something quite the contrary. 

Now Squire Bull and Beau Napperty, as every- 
body knows, by reason of their continually dis- 
puting and railing at each other behind their backs, 
and a thousand offices of bad neighbourhood, had 
at last arrived at such a pitch of hatred, that they 
would not have hesitated one moment to ruin their 
tenants to a man by their rascally quarrels, rather 
than frankly shake hands, and forgive and forget 
like good fellows. If either of them could do the 
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Other an ill turn, he did not care how much his 
tenants or the innocent neighbours suiBTered by it, 
for they were set upon ruining each other, what- 
eyer might be the consequence. Every day they 
were advertising each other as rogues and I know 
not what. One day Bull would publish Beau Nap* 
perty for the greatest thief in ail the neighbour- 
hood; the next. Beau Napperty would advertise 
Bull as the most notorious pirate in the world ; until 
at last the better sort of people began tp think they 
were neither of them any better than they should 
be ; and I believe they were not much out in their 
reckoning. 

Among the various plans invented by Beau Nap- 
perty to get John into difficulties^ was one which 
succeeded to a miracle, as it ajBforded Squire Bull 
a pretext to revive his claim to the exclusive prop- 
erty of the millpond. This was all John wanted, as 
I said before ; and he snapped at it as if it had been 
the most delicious morsel in the world. 

Now Beau Napperty*s plan was this. He knew 
that as long as Squire Bull continued to carry on 
the brisk traffic with his neighbours which his 
great number of boats and the excellent quality of 
his wares enabled him to do, he would be able, in 
spite of all his mad capers, to keep himself out of 
jail. He therefore set to work to knock this busi- 
ness on the head ; and went about boasting that he 
would take care in future that none of the neigh- 
bours should carry on any business with Bull, or 

4* 
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receive any of his wares ; for if he found it out he 
would bum every stitch of them. He then put on 
his little cocked hat, buckled on his enormous 
toasting-iron, and went about among the neigh* 
bours, where he soon bullied most of them into shut- 
ting their landings to Bull's boats. 

Brother Jonathan, however, who was the very 
best customer Bull ever had, paid no attention to 
this flourish of Beau Nappeity, but went on doing 
business with the squire as usual. Yet did that 
foolish old fellow just manage to do for Beau Nap- 
perty what he could not have done for himself. 

Bull, as is too often the case with warm old 
codgers who have more money than wit, was gen- 
erally surrounded by plenty of poor rogues ; who, 
by humouring his whims, and patting his foibles on 
the back, managed to live at his expense, and gen- 
erally got something handsome settled upon them 
in the end. 

These rogues, though they could not for the 
life of them help laughing at Bull's claims to the 
millpond, yet, on hearing of Beau Napperty's 
grand Frogmore flourish which I just mentioned, 
told the squire that now was the time to drive all the 
neighbours clear firom the pond, which he might do 
without losing his character, under pretence of being 
even with them for shutting him from their land- 
ings. They swore he was sole proprietor not only 
of this millpond, biit of all the millponds in the uni- 
verse ; and then they would tip each other the wink, 
as much as to say, What a rum-jockey Johnny is. 
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What made John the more eagerly bite at this, 
was a notion that he had now a fine opportunity of 
paying cS some of the old score he owed Brother 
Jonathan, whom he hated not a httle, and of whose 
I»rosperity he had a long time been jealous. But 
this was a secret which he had sense enough to 
keep to himself ; he therefwe pretended to take all 
these rogues said for gospel — and it would have 
made you split your sides to see him pull up his 
old leather breeches with one hand, and with the 
other pelt Jonathan's boats as far as he could see 
them. This, in the cant of the day, he called 
maintaining the freedom of the millpond, encour* 
aging boat-sailing, and other rare names, that sig- 
nified directly the reverse of what the squire did. 

John's prime excuse for this new method of 
maintaining the freedom of the millpond was, that 
it was done to retaliate upon Beau Napperty ; for 
he maintained that since the neighbours were not 
allowed to trade with him, it was but right that 
they should be prerented from carrying on any 
business with Beau Napperty. This was what he 
called impartial justice; and the squire swore 
roundly, that whoever grumbled at such a fair re- 
talia,tion, was not a bit better than a hanger-on of 
Beau Napperty. He used to boast, too, that by this 
jrare system he should in a little time reduce Beau 
Napperty and his tenants to skin and bone ; though 
at the very moment he wns slily supplying tbtm 
with whatever they wanted. 
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CHAPTER X. 

How Squire Boll was mortal mad at Jonathan for giTing shelter 
to his poor tenants, who ctoie over because they could not get 
enou^ to eat at home. 

The great sufferer by these pranks of Squire 
Bull was Brother Jonathan, who had never taken 
any part in these vile quarrels, but continued to 
carry on his business with whoever gave the best 
price for his grain, without minding much either 
the Beau or the squire. He cared not a rush for 
Beau Napperty's threat against the neighbours who 
did business with Bull, and so far from submitting, 
went openly to Bullock with his grain, just as he 
used to do before. 

Formerly the pope and the d — ^1 were the prime 
objects of John Bull's hatred, and it was a moot 
point to which of them he bore the greatest an* 
tipathy. Afterwards he came to dislike Brother 
Jonathan exceedingly ; but in the end, Beau Nap- 
perty came in for a principal share of his abomina- 
tion. He never, however, missed a fair oppor- 
tunity of giving a fatherly benediction to Jonathan, 
who had, since his first quarrel with the squire, 
given him divers causes^ of offence. By keeping 
aloof from the disputes of the neighbours, and by 
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a sober, discreet behanoiir, Jonathan had, without 
any intention of injuring the old squire, got a great 
deal of his business from him. Now the squire, 
who had suffered greatly in the trial between him 
and Beau Napperty who should do each other the 
most harm, could not bear to see Jonathan enjoying 
the fruits of his peaceable disposition. 

Another great eyesore to Squire Bull was this : 
Jonathan had such a great quantity of land to spare, 
and his farms held out so many temptations to 
Bull's tenants, that whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity, they would leave Bullock Island, and come 
over to settle. They were always received with 
kindness, and assisted with many Uttle neighbourly 
offices. This the squire swore was undermining 
his interests, and acting the part of a secret ene- 
my; because it was Jonathan's duty, as a good 
neighbour, to drive them home again. " Zounds!" 
would the squire exclaim, in a furious passion, 
** no m^n bom in my manor shall ever get out of 
it, if I can prevent him. It is the happiest, the 
most pious, moral, plentiful, and all that sort of 
thing, manor in the world ; and those who can't live 
in it may starve, for aught I care." This he said 
when in many parts of his manor one sixth of the 
tenants were on the parish, and another sixth Uving 
on a short allowance of oatmeal and potatoes. 

The fact was so notorious, that Bullock manor 
had more people in it than it could support, with* 
out a more equal division of the land, that a fusty 
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old bachelor wrote a book against breeding up 
children to starve. He was answered by another, 
and a controversy arose, which lasted till nobody 
would read a word more on the subject. In the 
meantime, the women, who won't listen to reason, 
went on in tiieir old way, and the evil increased. 

For all this, the squire's maxim was, once a 
tenant always a tenant ; and such was his wrath 
against Brother Jonathan for giving his poor runa- 
ways a meal of victuals sometimes, that in revenge 
he used ta chase Jonathan's boats, and when he 
overtook them would kidnap his rowers, utider pre* 
tence of their being his runaway tenants. It must 
be noted, that though Bull held that no tenant could 
leave Bullock manor, yet he made no scruple what- 
ever of sheltering the tenants of the neighbouring 
farms whenever they came over, which indeed was 
but seldom, for they were pretty sure of getting 
insulted by the squire's tenants, who cock up th^ir 
tails and cackle like fowls in a barn-yard when- 
ever a strange bird comes among them» 

Now Brother Jonathan, though a pretty hard 
talker and a considerable dealer in words, was in 
the main a good-nalured*young fellow, who did not 
lightly get into a quarrel, but loved gain, and hated 
fighting if he could avoid it. He therefore pocket- 
ed these affronts of Bull with a few wry faces, and 
continued to treat him with respect, though, in ad- 
dition to all these ill turns, John used every now 
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and then to fling it into Jonathan's teeth that he had 
a sneaking kindness for Beau Napperty, which I 
believe was a piece of the squire's own invention. 
Affairs were in this way when Bull^ as I before 
said, put forth his pretensions to the property of 
the m^iUpond, and ordered his boats, which swarm* 
ed all over, to take any of Jonathan's they found 
looking towards Frogmore, unless they had stopped 
at one of his landings to pay for his permission. 
Then it was that most of John Bull's sensible 
tenants began to perceive that the squire had a soft 
place in his scull. They could see with half an eye 
that Beau Napperty neither had or could prevent 
Jonathan from carrying on his business with 
Bullock Island, and that if matters were left to their 
natural course, all Jonathan's trade would come 
hito Bull's hands. Besides all this, they foresaw 
that John's conduct would at length overcome 
Jonathan's patience, and in a Uttle time deprive him 
of the only real friend he had in the world. They 
felt, that notwithstanding all that was said by 
John's secret firiends dispersed over Jonathan's 
feOins, about his great liking for Beau Napperty, 
that the young man, who ate, drank, spoke, thought, 
and did every thing like his father, was willing, 
nay anxious, to be on good terms with him, if he 
was only treated with common politeness. He had 
beat Bull like a man, and forgiven him like a good 
fellow. 
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CHAPTER XL 

How Jonathan consulted his wife abont these matters aforesaid, 
and got plenty of talk, but no eider. 

All the fonner pranks of Bull had been home 
by Jonathan vtith most exemplary patience. True 
it is, he sometimes complained, and his wife 
scolded; but this generally blew over in a little 
time, and all was calm again. But when at last 
the squire began to meddle with his pocketSy and 
to rob his boats, under pretence that they were 
going over to Frogmore, J<»iathan began to be 
angry, as well he might. 

He straightway called unto him his wife, laid the 
case before her, and asked her what was best to be 
done. This new Mdfe of Jonathan's was a plaguy 
hard hand to deal with, and had just as much to 
say in the house as Mrs. Bull. Indeed, Jonathan 
could do nothing without her having a finger in the 
pie. She was an honest woman enough, as times 
go ; but when youVe said that you've said every 
thing-^for she did nothing but talk, talk, all day^ 
and sometimes all night, so* that poor Jonathan 
could hardly sleep for her. 

The honest truth of the matter is, that she was 
one of the most whimsical, cross-grained, ccmtiau 
dictory, and bedevilled termagants, that ever fell to 
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the lot of mortal man. Though composed of but 
one body, she had as many Hiinds as she could 
hold, and was almost always of at least seventeen 
different opinions. Her face had all the appear- 
ance of one of your patchwork coverlets, and the 
different parts seemed to be collected from all quar- 
ters of the globe. She bad an eastern squint of 
the eye, a northern aspect, and a southern complex' 
ion. Then her language resembled the confusion 
of Babel ; at one time she talked like a Frogmo- 
rean, at another like Bull's wife herself; sometimes 
she talked half French half English, and very 
rarely she talked like Brother Jonathan's wife. 

This capricious lady had undergone yarious 
changes since she became the poor man's help- 
mate. One time she was bedizened out like one 
of Bull's cast-off mistresses, and then would my 
lady insist that Jonathan should hug Bull in his 
arms, for he was an honest old fellow as any in the 
world. But the very next minute, perhaps, she 
would come out dressed in all the tawdry finery of 
one of Beau Napperty's ladies, with her face 
painted as red as fire, and her neck and shoulders 
all bare : and then she would insist upon it that 
Jonathan should have no other friend but Beau 
Napperty, who was the most sincere, good-natured, 
agreeable, and entertaining little caitiff that ever 
escaped hanging. In some of her sober fits, 
which however occurred very seldom, she would 
appear in the decent homespun dress that became 
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the wife of a plain yeoman like Jonadian, and 
then she would talk in a manner exceedingly sensi* 
ble and rational. In short, to sum up the charac- 
ter of this whimsical lady, there were hardly as 
many humours among the multifarious wives apd 
concubines of Solomon, as were ccmcentrated and 
gathered together in this singular composition of 
notions, called Brother Jonathan's wife. . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

How Jonathan began to bristle up when he found hit boatmen 

did not pay as they used to do. 

JoNATHAK seldom or ever consulted this wife of 
his, without having abundance of reason to raQ at 
the respectable institution of matrimony. Heaven 
preserve us ! how she would scold whenever any 
thing went wrong in the affairs of Jonathan's 
farms ; and how she would lecture the poor man 
about any thing that came into her head, until 
Jonathan, finding she would have her say, thought 
to let her say what she pleased first, in hopes she 
would let him do as he liked afterwards. 

Now when Jonathan got the account of Squire 
Bull's order to seize all his boats on their way to 
the manor of Frogmore, he ccmsulted his wife 
about the method of proceeding ; but that talkative 
lady, as usual, before he had half got through with 
his story, fell into a furious passion and began to 
abuse Squire Bull. I wish you had heard the 
pretty names she fastened upon his back. She 
called him prating gabbler, liquorish glutton, lub- 
berly lout, ruffian rogue, paltry customer, scof- 
fing braggart, codshead booby, noddipeak simple- 
ton, ninnyhammer gnatsnapper, and various other 
names, that nobody could tell where she picked up. 
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Every morning of her life, regularly, as soon as 
breakfast was over, for at least six months, did she 
ring the changes, over and over again, on the sub* 
ject of Squire Bull's order, with this single differ- 
ence, that when she was tired of rating Bull, she 
would turn about and give Beau Napperty and 
Brother Jonathan a most fearful broadside. Jona* 
than turned up the whites of his eyes, shrugged 
his shoulders, abused his stars, and groaned in 
spirit, to liear his dame talk at such a furious rate; 
and finding there was nothing but incoherences 
and abuse to be^ot from her, advised her, as the 
warm weather was coming on, to make a tour 
round the farms till the dogdays were over. 

Madam accordingly took herself off, and Jona- 
than for some time enjoyed a Uttle comfort, and 
smoked his pipe in peace. But this calm lasted 
not long; the winter approached, the lady returned 
to the Hall, and as, during her recess, Bull had 
been at his ^old tricks, her disposition to scold was 
stronger than ever. 

The patience of honest Jonathan, too, was noiw 
worn quite threadbare ; and he began to think it 
was high time to toe the mark, and try to put an 
end to the squiire's troublesome pretensions. He 
was not a little spurred on to this by the grumbling 
of his boatmen, who began to complain that they 
could not go out into the millpond on the most 
trifling occasions without being insulted, or having 
some of their rowers taken away by John's boats. 
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They farther told Jonathan, that if matters did not 
soon mend, they should be obliged to haul in their 
horns, and walk afoot on Sundays, instead of 
riding to church in fine painted wagons. 

The tradesmen of Jonathan's farms, who imder 
their good easy landlord had grown rich, assured 
him that only a few years before they could afford 
their wives and daughters silk stockings, fine mus- 
lins, pearl breasts-pins, and pianos, and such like 
luxuries, but now, such was the unparalleled dis- 
tress of his estate, these poor creatures were obli- 
ged to put up with shabby Canton crapes and old- 
fashioned silks, and instead of playing the piano 
or reading novels, were brought to the degrading 
necessity of making up their own linen, and even 
mending their own clothes. 

I believe I have observed before, that Brother 
Jonathan was a kd who would not fight without 
good reason, and was not easily put in a passion. 
He was not a man always on the look-out for a 
quarrel, like Bull, and, indeed, often put up with 
ill treatment rather than disturb the neighbourhood. 
It was this which encouraged the squire to treat 
him as he did ; for his toad-eaters always assured 
him that he might fillip Jonathan o' the nose as 
often as he pleased, without making him dp any 
thing more than bluster a little. But they didn't 
know Jonathan, as we shaH see anon. I must say 
that he held what your great folks call honour, dog- 
cheap ; likening it to a great bone, which, being 
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thrown out into the highway, sets all the dogs of 
the neighbourhood by the ears. He used to say, 
for he often talked more sensibly than people ex- 
pected from such a raw country fellow, that this 
same honour was in general nothing else but am- 
bition, revenge, envy, self-interest, or some other 
scoundrel passion, the owner of which, knowing 
that if he came out with it in its naked deformity 
he would be scouted at, did dress it up in the like- 
ness of something respectable, and palm it upon the 
world. 

Among other singular notions, Jonathan held 
that a man ought to try all possible means of re- 
dress befc»:e he undertook to right himself by 
force ; which opinion was exactly opposite to that 
of his neighbours, with whom it was generally a 
word and a blow, the latter of which commonly 
came first. 

But though our shrewd Jonathan cared little 
for that kind of fighting which turns upon what 
fine folks call the point of honour, he had spirit to 
resent injuries. Fighting honour he likened to a 
great bully, who generally appears with a broken 
head or a black eye. But there was another kind 
of honour on which he prided himself — the honour 
of being a father to his tenants, and making them 
comfortable in this world. 

When, therefore, he found that Bull's foolish 
pretensions began to undermine the prosperity of 
his people, he seriously set to work to bring John 
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to leason, if possible. He first took away all his 
business from Bull, mid refused to have any thing 
to do with his tenants in the way of barter. It is 
supposed pretty generally, that if Jonathan had 
held on obstinately to this, it would in the end have 
pieTented the terrible hub-bub which afterwards 
took place. But here his own tenants did the 
business for him. They raised such a clatter about 
his ears, that in a little time he was obliged to per- 
mit the boatmen, who said Jonathan was a paltroon, 
and ought to fight Bull at once, to go out and get 
pummelled and robbed to their hearts content. 

Being driven from this plan of bringing the 
squire to reason, he determined, before he tried the 
strength of his arm against Bull, to see what the 
law would do for him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

How Jonmthan brought his action of dtmages agiiiut Squire Bol^ 
but waa cast under the old itatnte of club-law. 

Jonathan therefore filed his declaration against 
Bull, of piracy on the high seas, trover and con- 
version, trespass on the case, covenant, debt, 
detinue, ejectment, waste, and quare clausum 
fregit. He also sued him upon the statute ; upon 
action popular; action civil; action personal; action 
mixed ; action real ; and action temporary and per- 
petual. He thought the dense would be in it if he 
did not catch Bull in some of these snares, and lay 
him by the heels. This, declaration I think they 
called it, took up about four quires of paper ; had 
on6 hundrecl and ninety-seven counts, and contain- 
ed the usual portion of repetitions and words that 
signify nothing. 

After the customary delays, the suit came on 
before one Justicb Scout ;* and Jonathan's law- 
yer, who was selected, like a racehorse, for his 
wind, made a speech, in which he said the same 
things over and over again so often, that, had not 
the honest justice fallen fast asleep, he must have 
been more than mortal. Bull's lawyer answered 

* Sir Wiiriam Scott. 
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him ia a speech which all the people in court said 
was twice as good, because it was twice as long. 
Mr. Justice Scout, being refreshed by his nap, 
listened to him with great attention, and took sev- 
eral notes, which made folks think the speech was 
a yerjr deep one. 

These speeches being made, and everybody 
being quite tired, the court adjourned. The next 
day, at it they went again ; and Jonathan's lawyer 
proved clearly enough, that by the old customs of 
the neighbourhood, all the neighbours had an equal 
privilege to use the millpond, except just as far as 
the water-lots extended in front of the different 
* manors and farms. In reply, the squire's lawyer 
cited some old parchments, which nobody could 
ever find ; talked of the ancient rights of the Bull 
family, which nobody ever acknowledged ; and of 
old customs of the manor, which no soul could re- 
member. But what he particularly dwelt on was 
the statute of club-law, which, though not in any 
books that he knew of^ was older than the com- 
mon law ; had always been acted upon by the Bull 
family, and had this singular excellence, that it ap- 
plied equally to every side of every question, and 
justified every action, good or bad. 

The proofs being got through, Mr. Justice 
Scout, like a most worshipful and upright fellow, 
sent to Squire Bull to know how the law stood 
that day, as one asks which way the wind blows, 
knowing that it is always changing. Bull told the 
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justice that the law of the day was that Jonathan 
must lose his boats, and pay handsome costs into 
the bargain, to sicken him of going to law any 
more. When Justice Scout got his cue, he pre- 
tended, in order to make people believe that he 
followed his own judgment, that this being a very 
knotty cause, he must have time to make up his 
mind. Then he dismissed the court till next day, 
went home, swallowed a good supper, and slept 
all night, without once thinking of Jonathan or his 
cause. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

How Justice Scout proved that changing one's mind is a proof 
that we grow wiser, and that a real wise man 'is like a goose, 
and casts away his opinions as often as she does her feathers. 

The next day Justice Scout gave his opinion 
thus: — 

** Gentlemen, 
** It was a maxim of former times^ that if a 
man would be uniformly wise, he must change 
his mind eyery day. Now, as I alter my opinions 
whenever the wind changes, I must be a wise 
man. Tis true, I said the other day that the law 
was the same at all times and to all persons ; but 
having since that grown a wonderful deal wiser, I 
have wisely altered my opmion. It would be a 
fine thing, truly, if a stranger had the same rig^ 
in Bullock Island as the lord of the manor himself. 
No, no ; let us have none of these new-fangled 
principles of liberty and equality foisted over the 
old and unchangeable customs of the manor. Law, 
in fact, is one thing one day, and another thing 
another day ; which is entirely agreeable to the 
oldest and greatest law in the world, the law of 
nature, which on the very face of it declares that all 
things are subject to change. Really, gentlemen, 
it seems nonsense to insist on these obvious points. 
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Would you fly in the face of nature ? Certainly 
not ; and therefore, I take it for granted, you will 
all see the propriety of changing the law of boats 
every day or two. 

"The law, as it stands to-day, is — "- Here 
Justice Scout sent his tipstaff to Squire Bull, to 
know if the law had not changed since yesterdays- 
being satisfied on this point, he went <hi — 

" The law, gentlemen, as it stands to-day, is, 
that Mr. Jonathan having broken the venerable 
statute of club-law, and infringed upon the rights 
of Squire Bull, to wit, the right of the strongest, 
by sailing boats on the millpond without the 
squire's leave, has forfeited all claim to common 
justice, and must therefore pocket his losses, pay 
costs, and keep out of Bull's way at his peril." 

Hereupon the tenants, who were tickled to the 
very marrow with this permission to plunder Jona* 
than, threw up their hats, gave three cheers, and 
turning out one and all, saved his worship's horses 
the trouble of carrying him home. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Jonathan writes a letter to Sqaire Bull, which puts him in a 
mighty passion, and costs " Master Canynge" a great puU of 
the ear. 

Jonathan, when he heard how his lawsuit had 
turned out, as is common in such cases, fell foul 
of the law, and forgetting that it was only the abuse 
of a good thing that he had to complain of, did be- 
labour with hard words the whole system. Then 
he called the lawyers a pack of driveUing chatter- 
boxes, who one half of the time did not know 
what they were saying, and the other half said 
nothing to the purpose. But the cream of his 
blessing fell upon Justice Scout, who, instead of 
asking what the law was, only inquired about 
Squire Bull's opinion of it, .and who, he swore, 
was just fit to be chief justice of the manor of 
Belzehvh. 

Having thus burned his fingers with the law, 

Jonathan thought he would try what reason would 

do« Having often heard say that there is reason 

in all things, he did not know but he might find 

a little in Squire Bull's pate, so he wrote him the 

following letter : — * 

6 
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" To John Bull^ Esquire^ of Bullock^ greeting. 

** Honoured Father, 
** Though I am your son, I have always got 
more kicks than coppers from you ; and now I 
am grown up to be of age, I don't choose to put up 
with any more of your plaguy nonsensfe. I have 
a right to sail boats on the millpond for all your 
silly claims, which have got you many a broken 
heady and will get you many more before you die, 
if you don't mind your hits, old gentleman. More- 
over, I have a right to do business with who I 
please, as long as I don't go against the old customs 
of the neighbourhood; and to visit where I think 
fit, without Mr. Bull's leave, and be hang'd to him. 
So please take notice, that I shall carry on my 
business as I have always done, and visit Beau 
Napperty when it suits me. 

** Slife, daddy, do you think that though I was 
brought up in the woods, I am to be scared by an 
owl ? Dwi't think to bully me, daddy ; for though 
you tell such famous' stories about our ancestors^ 
everybody knows that the Bull's have been going 
down hill till it has got nearly to the bottom; 
and between ourselves, people say, they all look 
up to me to support the family honour in future. 
Though they do make such a fuss about their 
great riches, and all that, it's all in my eye Betty 
Martin ; and I don't believe they are any better 
than their neighbours, for all they hold up their 
heads so high. Everybody knows, daddy, that 
you owe a great deal more than you are able to 
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pay, and that you can't pay the interest of your 
debts without borrowing money, raising your rents, 
and robbing the neigbours' boats. For my part, 
I am heartily glad you disinherited me, for now I 
shall not be liable for any of your extraYagances. 

" Was it the part of a good neighbour or an 
honest man, daddy, to steal my boats, and after 
that order your pitiful, weathercock justice of the 
peace to twist the law so as to make me pay the 
costs of claiming my own property ? I know 
you want money bad enough, and for that matter 
I would not mind lending you some to keep you 
out of jail — ^but I don't choose to have my pock- 
ets picked, not I ; and as for your famous cli^ 
law J mayhap two of us can play at it, if you come 
to that. 

" So look ye, daddy, if you don't let me alone 
when I am going about my lawful business, and 
quit taking my boats and tenants, like a highway 
robber as you are, you may expect an other guess 
sort of a punmielling than you got from me when I 
was only a boy. Beware of my wife too, who has 
done nothing but scold for several years past, and 
who threatens to clapperclaw you whenever you 
come in her way. Take a friend's advice, and 
look sharp, for she has a two-edged tongue, and 
the nails of a catamount. 

" I expect, if you are an honest man, as you say 
you are, though I find people in general don't give 
you credit for it, that you will pay me for the prop- 
erty you have cheated me out of by means of 
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Justice Scout ; and moreorer, promise me faith- 
fully never to serve me so again. Another thing 
that I had like to forget until just now is, that you 
are to quit coming on board of my boats and taking 
out my people under pretence of getting back your 
tenants, who come over to settle on my farms. It 
is a sin and a shame, daddy, to keep the poor 
fellows from giving up their leases, when you are 
every year raising their rents, so that now they 
can hardly keep themselves from starving. You 
say your tenants are the best off of any in the 
neighbourhood, and if they are such fools as to 
quit your manor, the sooner you get rid of them 
the better. For my part, I scorn to act in this 
manner, but allow my tenants to go where they 
please. 

'' The long and the short of the matter is, that 
if I am satisfied in your answer, I am ready to 
drink a glass with you and be friends. If not, you 
and I will be two, I guess, daddy ; and to show 
you that I am in right good earnest, I hereby let 
you know that I shall not wait more than five or 
six years for your final answer, being in a great 
passion, and somewhat in haste. 

" Your dutiful son, as you behave, 

" Jonathan." 

This letter Jonathan sent over hy his laviryer, 
who had directions to back it with the longest 
speech he could possibly make. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

How Sqmre Bull took upon himself to be hugely insulted at 
Jonathan's iriendly letter, and sent him a pretty sort of an 
answer. ; 

When the sturdy, high-handed Bull got this 
letter, he examined the direction with great atten- 
tion, not knowing the writing. Then he thrust his 
hand into his red waistcoat- pocket, from which he 
pulled a great pair of iron-rimmed spectacles, made 
by a. neighbouring blacksmith, an excellent work- 
man, which, after wiping off the dust with his ban- 
danna handkerchief, he placed with great delibera- 
tion across his nose. Then drawing his great 
chair to the light, he carefully broke the seal, and 
scratching his head to assist his comprehension, 
began to spell out the contents. 

It was worth a hundred pounds of any man's 
money to see the wry faces he made as he began 
to enter into the spirit of Jonathan's epistle. Be- 
fore he got a quarter through, he laid down his pipe 
with such emphasis that it broke into a thousand 
pieces. As he proceeded, he struck the table with 
such force that the pot of beer, which was his 
most trusty counsellor and companion, danced 

about like a pea on a tobacco pipe, and finally 

6* 
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overset on the floor, while the old fellow's, visage 
gradually puckered up like a cabbage-leaf before 
the fire. When he had fairly got through, he very 
leisurely tore the letter into a million of little pieces, 
walked with the most stately and grim solemnity 
to the window, and very deliberately threw them 
to thed — ^1, to whom he always consigned any thing 
that gave him great offence. 

Then taking a turn or two to consider what was 
proper for his dignity, he called for one " Master 
Canynge," a sort of jester and buffoon, whom John 
employed to write his letters and make him laugh 
when he was melancholy. They used to dub him 
John's secretary, inasmuch as he generally an- 
swered the squire's letters that came from abroad, 
because he was thought to spell better than any 
of Bull's servants. As for the squire himself, he 
did not often venture to write his own billets, and 
when he did they were in such a villanous cramp 
hand, so full of incoherences, and so interlarded 
with bad spelling, that it was more trouble to read 
them than they vnere worth. 

Bull told Master Canynge of Jonathan's letter, 
and directed him to answer it forthwith ; but the 
jocular secretary told him, with great submission, 
that in order to answer a letter properly it was 
necessary to know its contents. The squire, who 
was famous for sometimes listening to reason, here- 
upon immediately began to fumble in his pockets ; 
then he turned them all inside out, ransacked every 
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bole and comer of the room, pish'd and pshaw'd 

like fury, and at last recollected having torn and 

thrown it out of the window. Canynge relished 

this joke hugely, swore it was the best thing he 

had seen in a long time, and began to laugh like a 

whole swarm of flies at the squire's forgetfulness. 

His mirth was however arrested by John's laying 

hold of his ear, and giving it a hearty lug in order 

to make him serious, telling him at the same time 

be was an impudent rascal to laugh at his betters^ 

^^ Master Canynge" hereupon sat down, and 

being not a Utde confused with the tingling of his 

ear, as well as somewhat ruffled at the squire's 

application, wrote the following singular and im* 

pertinent answer to Jonathan's letter. Bull, who 

hated reading as bad as he did writing, signed it, as 

was his usual custom, without knowing what were 

its contetits. It was immediately despatched, and 

ran thus : — 

" To Mr. Jonathan^ greeting. 

" You lubberly Yankey ! 
" Don't think I'll give up my rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives, to such a hop-o-my-thumb, mint- 
sling, rum-jockey as thou art. Why, thou unnatural 
cub, answer me one thing — did I not beget thee, 
villain! — and could I not have begotten thee or 
not, just as I pleased ? Body o' me ! what an un- 
dutiful rascal ihou art, to be pestering the father 
&at begat thee, and who might by refasing to do 
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80 haye made a nobody of you, with impertinexit 
letters. 

*' Thou art, moreover, a great blockhead, as well 
as an ungrateful dog, son Jonathan, to be in the 
least angry at my conduct towards thy boats, see- 
ing I doii't mean to do you the least injury, all my 
plans being to plague that little caitiff Beau Nap- 
perty, to be revenged on whom I would send 
you and all your rascally generation to the d — ^l. 
Body o' me ! I say again, Squire Sapscull, did not 
I beget thee? And am I not one of the most 
honest fellows in the whole neighbourhood ? I say 
it myself, I have said it a thousand times, and 
therefore it must be true. 

'^ I have twelve hundred boats on the millpond, 
and if you doubt my assertions, I will demonstrate 
them with the aforesaid boats in the twinkling of 
an eye. Plague take the fellow!— dost not see, 
thou animal with half an eye, that if I plunder 
your boats, it is all for your own good, because it 
enables me to annoy the more effectually that little 
villanous Frogmorean, who, if I did not keep him 
within bounds, would come over and upset your 
whole household, you booby. Here am I now, 
cutting and slashing in all directions at the disturb- 
er of the neighbourhood. Beau Napperty : and 
though it must be confessed most of the blows 
fall upon you, and others upon my own pate, yet 
in the eye of sober reason I do you no harm, be- 
cause I intend none, upon my honour ; all I mean 
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is to annoy the common enemy of you all, and pre* 
Tent his doing you manifest injury. 

*' Besides, thou unreasonable, pestilent rogue, 
am not I an honest fellow^ and is not Beau Nap- 
perty a knave ? And is it not reasonable that an 
honest man should have the same privilege as a 
knave ? Things are come to a pretty pass in the 
world if honesty can't rob and plunder as well as 
knavery ; and therefore I maintain, and prove by 
my twelve hundred boats, that I have as good, 
nay, a better right to rob than Beau Napperty, be- 
cause I am such a fine, honest fellow, and make 
such good use of what I get. And did I not beget 
thee, villain ? Answer me that, I say again. 

" You can't wait for my answer, you say. You 
ungrateful villain, to talk in this way to the kindest 
father that ever turned his son out of doors. You 
can't, hey ! well, here is my answer. I'll plunder 
your fir-built boats, with a bit of striped bunting 
stuck on a cornstalk for a flag — I'll snap my fingers 
and bite my thumb at you as often as I please — ^I'U 
disown,disinherit, and unbeget you, and swear you 
are the son of a French barber and a Dutch fish- 
woman. I am a religious man, an affectionate 
father, and I don't care who knows it. 

" Therefore, look ye, fiiend Jonathan, my son — 
I hold that the right of doing Wrong is inherent in 
all honest fellows that have twelve hundred boats 
like myself. It is moreover necessary y because I 
can't get the better of Beau Napperty, whom I am 
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pleased to hate beyond all other men, without it ; 
and it is moreover proper, because it is much better 
that honest fellows like me should flourish by 
evil means, than that knavery, which is Beau Nap* 
perty, should flourish at all. So don't pester me 
with any more of your complaints, or tell me any 
more of your wife's threats, I am an honest fel- 
low, damme ! I begot thee, and have a right to 
do what I please with my own children; and 
what's more, I will. 

** Thy abused father, 

" John Bull.'* 

When "Master Canynge" had finished this 
letter, he went and lounged about the squire's par- 
lour, cracked his jokes as usual, wrote lampoons 
and songs, and quizzed the kitchen wenches till 
they swore he was the drollest dog in the whole 
manor. After this he went to the chapel^ and tick- 
led Bull's wife till she squeaked, entertained John^s 
overseer with some good stories, and after swallow- 
ing a couple of mugs of strong ale, went to bed 
and dreamed he was made high-bailiff of the manor 
of Bullock. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Squire Bull talks lo fbolishlj, and acta ao maseemlj to Brother 
Jonathan, that the poor fellow doa*t know whether to laugh ov 
ciy* 

In due time Jonathan received this curious let- 
ter, which* proved pretty clearly that Bull thought 
him a fool or a coward. He put it into his wife's 
hand, and that talkative lady, who generally took it 
out in scolding, was in such a quandary, that she 
hardly knew whether her heels or head was upper- 
most. She uttered so many queer notions on the 
subject, one treading on the heels of the other, that 
Jonathan could not, for the soul of him, tell what 
she would be at. The truth is, she did not exactly 
know herself; but as he asked her opinion, she 
thought she must say something. So she went on 
for a whole six months at least, dinning it away 
like a parcel of bells playing at random — all differ- 
ent tunes. Sometimes she talked Uke a farmer ; 
sometimes like a tobacco-planter ; sometimes hke 
a boatman — ^but most generally like a woman. 

In the meantime Bull and Jonathan wrote letters 
to each other every day. Bull sometimes would 
profess a great fatherly kindness for Jonathan, and 
then, in the very next letter, twit him with being a 
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firiend of Beau Napperty ; treating him at the same 
time as if he were a mere nobody, and insisting on 
the right which he had under the famous statute 
of club-law. It was not a little curious to see the 
fetches the squire made use of to bolster up his 
new law. In one of his letters, he insisted upon 
it that there was no good rule to decide who was 
in the right, except to find out who was the strong* 
est. " Doth not," said John, ** the strong animal 
prey upon the weak ? It is a law of nature, friend 
Jonathan; and therefore it's nonsense for such a 
slack-breeched fellow as thou art to talk against it. 
S'life, what is the use of being strong if one can't 
play the d — ^1, and all that sort of thing, now and 
then a little ?" 

Then John had another curious argument, which 
he probably picked up in some last dying speech 
and confession, and which he called the necessity 
of the case. This he swore was a good excuse 
for robbing on the highway or on the high seas* 
** A fellow," quoth John, " robs on the highway firom 
the necessity of the case : that is, because he 
wants money to buy horses, fine clothes, and all 
that sort of thing. True, he is hanged for it if 
caught; but if he is knowing enough to eTade^ or 
strong enough to bully the laws, or rich enough to 
bribe the judges, he is held to be an honest man in 
the eyes of all men of sound sense, and comes off 
with flying colours, and all that sort of thing." 
Btdl was insufferably vain of this rare system of 
reasoning, and boasted that he had twisted a rope 
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Strong enough to hang a dozen Buch simple fellows 
as Jonathan. 

Jonathan half cried and half laughed at the 
squire's nonsense, for he could not help seeing, 
and feeling too, that though necessity might be a 
yery notable justification for a pickpocket, it was 
not the most satisfactory to him who had his pockets 
picked. But the tenants, who sometimes had these 
letters read to them, were maay of them imposed 
upon by Bull's arguments, and actually^ came to 
think, or pretended to think, that the squire was 
on the right side of the ditch. 

The tenants of Brother Jonathan were, in trutli, 
a rare set of fellows, collected helter-skelter from 
all parts of the neighbourhood, and presenting 
such an odd medley of faces, that it might be said 
they looked like everybody, and everybody looked 
like them. Their minds, no more than their faces, 
were much alike, and as they prided themselves 
upon thinking for themselves, and speaking their 
minds freely, hardly any two thought or spoke 
atike, for fear they might be suspected of wanting 
an independent spirit. In fact, the tenants of no 
two farms ever pulled the same way ; and though 
at the time of Jonathan's marriage they had all 
agreed to stick together, and support ooe another 
on all occasions, yet from the moment of that union 
they seem never to have agreed in any one thing 
whatever. 

Maybe you have seen before now two dogs^ 

7 
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who, while they had their own way and could do 
as they pleased, were the best friends in the world ; 
but being chained together, from that moment be- 
gan to snaii and show their teeth, and never drew 
the same way afterward. Or, to give you a more 
fational example — ^perhaps you have seen a young 
couple in the first rudiments of an everlasting afiFec- 
tion, toying, casting sheep's-eyes, and slyly squeez- 
ing each othei's hand wider the table* Peradvcn- 
ture you have come back that way, and seen this 
same couple wedded, disputing their way through 
the world inch by inch, and administering to each 
other comfort by mutual recrimination, sturdy op- 
position, and grumbling compliance. 

If you ever saw any thing of this sort, you have 
some notion of the notable connexion subsisting 
among Jonathan's tenants. There was continually 
something or other turning up somewhere or other 
that went against the grain of some one or other 
of these wiseacres, who, sagely concluding that it 
was the duty of the landlord to take care of him in 
preference to anybody else, would begin to speak 
his mind, as he called it : that is, to abuse Jona- 
than and everybody that took his part. I have 
seen the barking of an exceeding small, insignifi- 
cant puj^ set all the dogs of a neighbourhood 
howling like fury ; and so it generally happened 
in the farms, where the scolding of one tenant 
caused a great 'outcry in the end. But as this sub- 
ject is a little curious, it may be worth while to 
trace these matters more distinctly. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tooehing the ftims called Southlands, and what roystering blades 
the tenants were. Also, those honest, hearty fellows, the 
boys of the Middlelands. 

Brother Jonathan, as I said before, had a great 
estate in lands, which, that he might be able to tell 
one farm from another, came to be called by dif- 
ferent names, such as the Southlands, the Middle- 
lands, Down East, and Far West. This diyision, 
in time, prored a great source of heart-burnings and 
contentions among the tenants occupying these dif- 
ferent farms, who because they had different names, 
began, like a parcel of blockheads as they are, to 
fancy themselves a separate people, with separate 
interests, and to squabble among themselves about 
nothing or next to nothing. In process of time, 
these sectional feelings grew into fruitful sources 
of trouble to Brother Jonathan, who had much ado 
to keep them from falling together by the ears at 
town meetings and elections. Many peoplethought 
they hated each other worse than they did Squire 
BulFs tenants, and I believe they were half right. 

The tenants of the farms commonly called 
Southlands, having plenty of negroes to work for 
them, and nothing to do but amuse themselves, did, 
as Will often happen with country blades, amuse 
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themselyes pretty ccmsiderably with horseracing, 
cockfighting, barbecues, and the like. They were 
also wonderful boys for what they called anti-fog- 
waters, being certain mint-juleps, which, to say the 
truth, are exceeding loathsome of a foggy morning, 
and mighty potent in keeping away chills and 
agues. They are supposed to make a man some- 
what belligerant, which I opine is true, seeing I 
remember I once felt their effects myself at a train- 
ing, in the which I charged quite through a numer- 
ous phalanx of naughty boys, in despite of old 
shoes and unseemly maledictions. 

But for all thi^, the Southlanders were a set of 
frank, jolly, hospitable, high-spirited fellows, with 
hearts always open and aboveboard. A man might 
live among them free of expense till the cows came 
home, if they did not kill him with good living and 
mint-juleps. For my part, I always did and always 
shall like them, and I don't care who knows it. 

These sturdy roystering blades disliked the 
tenants Down East, of whom I shall speak anon, 
because they came among them with little one- 
horse carts, laden with wooden bowls, tinware, 
and the like, and made divers good bargains out 
of them in the way of trade. It would do your 
heart good to hear some of the stories, true or false, 
told about these travelling pedlers, who wore high 
steeple-crowned hats, and were about the 'cutest 
fellows you ever saw. As there is no error more 
common than to condemn a whole community for 
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the fault of one, the Southlaoders, judging from a 
few bad ssunples, came at last to consider the 
Down Easters no better than they should be. 
Now the first thing a Southlander thinks of,, when 
he catches himself in a passion, is fighting; so 
wh^iever he was taken in in a bargain for a wooden 
clock, or some such thing, he was pretty sure to 
pummel the tin-trader, who not unfrequently had 
scruples of conscience about fighting. When the 
trader got home, he of course tdd terrible stories 
of gouging and the like, so that in time one came 
to be thought little better than bullies, the other 
downright rogues, though those who were best ac- 
quainted with them knew better. 

Those who tenant the flourishing farms ci the 
Middlelands are for the most part steady, sober- 
minded farmers, expert boatmen belonging to the 
^eat landings, and comfortable tradesmen well to 
do in the world. They agree mighty well together, 
as also with the tenants of the other farms ; or if 
they chance to quarrel about nothing, the one class 
balances the other, and the farms don't get into a 
sweat as they do in other parts of Brother Jonar 
than's estates. 

It will be found by those who take the trouble 

to inquire, that in all Brother Jonathan's farms 

where this mixture doea not prevail, the tenants 

are very ignorant and headstrong in their opinions 

and prejudices. Having but one exclusive road to 

prosperity, they conclude there is no other way but 

7» 
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this in the world, that what is their interest mxuX 
be everybody's interest, and that whenever that is 
affected, the whole world must be turned upside 
down. But on the contrary, where, as in the farms 
I am treating of, the different orders of men are 
mingled together, the perpetual collision of interests 
in time wears away their different asperities, and 
introduces a reasonable regard for each other's 
welfare. 

And now I am in for it, I will make another sage 
remark, which will be found equally true with the 
last. It is this : that those farms which form the 
extremities of Brother Jonathan's i»roperty have 
always been more easily agitated and set in motioa 
than the others ; and in this they have a great anal- 
ogy to single individuals. The tickling of the 
soles of the feet will set one kicking at a furious 
rate ; aiMi the touch of a feather at the nose causes 
the proboscis to be violently agitated, while the 
rest id the body remains quiescent. So if you 
meddle with the farms of Southlands, which form, 
as it were, the legs, or with the farms Down East, 
which constitute the snout, or proboscis, of Brother 
Jonathan's domain, you will always find a mighty 
deal of agitation and grimace in them, while the 
more noble parts that lie in the vicinity, as it were^ 
of the hearty remain undisturbed 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Of the 'cute boys of Down East, and how they got the name 
{imumg themselves) of being wiser and better than their neigh- 
bours. 

Thb farms belonging to Brother Jonathan, Down 
East, it is said, were originally taken on long leases, 
by a set of conscientious fellows who left Bullock 
Island a great while ago, because Squire Bull, 
who was a yery religious man, and head of the 
church by custom of the manor, made a law 
'' abolishing diyersities of opinion in religious mat- 
ters,''dreaming,like a great blockhead as he was, 
that he could make all people think alike, which in 
my opinion is about as easy as to make them all 
look alike. These good people went through ter- 
rible hardships, which they bore like men till they 
cleared their lands, and haying suffered so much for 
opinion, it is no wonder if they should be a little 
obstinate sometimes. 

Some of these were of the sect of the witches, 
and, I am credibly informed, came oyer the mill- 
pond on broomsticks. The tenants, howeyer, soon 
found out these diabolical sinners, and got rid of 
them as we do caterpillars, by smoking them out. 
Many ignorant people haye their fling at the ten- 
ants Down East for being so much afraid of 
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witches, and Squire Bull often cracked his jokes 
on them about it ; but they had all better hold their 
tongues, for if the truth were known, the whole 
neighbourhood was pretty much in the same box 
at that time, and most especially Squire BulFs 
tenants. Be this as it may, the Down Easters 
took such good care to get rid of the witches and 
wizards, that for many years past they have been 
entirely extinct, unless, as some suppose, there is 
a cross of their blood in Major Jack Downing. 

These Down Easters are excellent good boat- 
men, as well as great takers of codfish, alewives, 
and a certain fish called dumbfish, for some reason 
I wot not of, seeing all fish, so far as I know, are 
dumb. Be this as it may, they are very much ad- 
dicted to dumbfish, particularly on Saturdays, when, 
such is the salutary effect of this regimen, that the 
greatest scolds in die capital town of the Down 
Easters say nothing but their prayers all that day. 
It is moreover observed, that neither the courts 
nor the meeting-houses (except that of the Qua- 
kers) are open on Saturday, for that both parsons 
and lawyers are incapable of speechifying. These 
things are so curious, that I thought them worthy 
of commemorating in this diverting and true history. 

Squire Bull, who abuses everybody, has trump* 
ed up from time to time divers tough stories about 
Jthese good people, of whom I know nothing to 
their discredit, except that they stopped me once 
liavelling on a Sunday when I was going to be mar* 
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lied, and a pestilent rogue from somewhere Down 
East took me in with a wooden clock which woukl 
not strike, because, I suppose, it had been brought 
up upon dumbfish. In fact, they are shrewd 
hands at a bargain, as the following true story will 
exemplify. 

An Oatlander, a tenant of Squire Bull, as sharp 
as a razor, once rode away Down East on the back 
of a horse that had wall eyes, a switch tail, sham* 
bling gait, and marvellous spindle shanks. There 
was hair enough in his fetlocks to stuff a sofa, and 
you might hare counted his ribs at the distance of 
half a league had they not been well covered with 
a coat of matted hair that entirely prevented this 
disgrace. Our adventurer went on at a miserable 
pace till he came in sight of a neat looking tarem^ 
when he clapped spurs to his steed, who, with a most 
desperate effort, trotted up to the ^ace in a truly 
gallant manner. 

At the gate of the stableyard stood a raw-boned, 
long-sided, rosy-cheeked, light-haired lad, who 
seemed gaping aboilt as if he had just thrust his 
nose into the world. He wore a light-blue linsey- 
woolsey coatee, no waistcoat, and a pair of tow 
linen trousers, that, by reason of his having out- 
^own them, reached just below the calf of his leg ; 
but what they wanted in length they made up in 
breadth, being of that individual S(»t called by 
sailors cannon-mouthed. But what most particular- 
ly fixed the stranger's attention was a white hat. 
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which, on account of its having been often caught 
in the rain, had lost its original outline^ and mar« 
Tellously resembled a haystack in shape and 
colour. 

This figure was leaning over a gate, with one 
hand scratching his head, and supporting his chin 
with the other, in the true style of listlessness and 
simplicity. Our adventurer marked him for his 
prey, and after some conversation, finding he had 
a horse, (^ered to swap with him. The youth, 
after the fashion of Down East, first asked him 
what was his name, what countryman he was, 
where he came from, and where he was going ; 
together with other questions equally necessary. 

Having received satisfaction in these points, they 
fell to work, and our Oatlander never had tougher 
work in his life. At last, however, a bargam was 
struck, and he went on his way, chuckling at having 
taken in the clodhopper. All at once, however, 
bis horse insisted on lying down, and his mirth 
came to the ground with him. While he was 
standing over his steed, endeavouring to persuade 
him by the vigorous application of kicking and 
cuffing, who should come jogging along but the 
lad with the haystack hat, who assured him that 
his horse would infallibly get up when he was tired 
of lying down ; that he did not care to rest himself 
in this manner above eight or ten times a day, and 
was in other respects so good a beast, that if he 
would give him twenty dollars to boot he would 
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iwap back again. Our luckless adyenturer was 
fain to agree ; so mounting his former resurrection 
of dry bones, he made the best of his way out of 
the country, and not one of his countrymen hare 
ever since returned to settle in those parts, or driye 
a bargain with a Down Easter. 

By reason of the women being exceedingly fruit- 
ful, the farms every year are obliged to swarm, as 
beehives do ; the young ones leaving the old hive 
to find room elsewhere, which they do easy enough, 
having a singular faculty in getting on in the world 
which smacks a little of witchcraft. It is observed, • 
that like locusts, wherever they light, they soon 
clear all before them, and drive away the old 
settlers. 

This has especially been the case in those parts 
of BroUier Jonathan's farms that were tenanted 
by those who came of the stock of some honest 
Bellygians, who paddled over from the great bog* 
meadow I spoke of in the first part of this history. 
These were a parcel of industrious, sober, steady, 
slow-motioned, deliberative, pursy, thick-legged, 
four-square boys, with faces much wider at the 
bottom than the top, like to the angels that are cut 
on the old-fashioned headstones. They were great 
smokers of tobacco, and walked, worked, deliber- 
ated, and slept sometimes with a pipe in their 
mouth. Such was their love of this practice, that 
it is reported the clerk of a certain parish, not 
being able to get any tobacco, did incontinently 
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cut up the bellrope, which he smoked, to the great 
scandal of the church. 

Mercy preserre us ! what work the Down Easters 
made among these slow-motioned fellows. In a 
little time they would evaporate and disappear, as 
it were, in their own smoke, nobody knew where ; 
like the Indians do, when the white pe<^le get 
among them and civilize them with brandy. 

Between the tenants of Down East and those 
of Southlands there did exist a deal of illwill : 
this was partly owing to the cause I mentioned 
before, partly to difference of manners and customs, 
for the former abhorred horseraces, cockfights, and 
mint-slings, preferring thereto apple-brandy, tea, 
cucumbers, pumpkin pies, thanksgivings, general 
trainings, and other harmless luxuries. There 
were also certain interests which seemed to clash 
between these two— I mean certain petty, every- 
day interests, such as lead little fellows by the nose 
in opposition to their lasting happiness. 

But the most growing portion of Brother Jona- 
than's estates was an immense tract of new lands 
he had purchased since he came of age, away on 
the mountains, which came to be knovm by the 
name of the Far West. He bought it a great 
bargain of Beau Napperty, who was no great hand 
at clearing new lands, or handling any sharp-edged 
tool except his great toasting-iron. These new 
farms are among the best lands Jonathan had ; and 
you may depend upon it, the Down Easters and 
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the tenants of the other farms who had worn out 
the soil, were not backward in settling them, for 
Jonathan wisely let them hare the land cheap and 
gare a long credit. All the bold, enterprising fel- 
lows who wanted elbow-room at home, or had 
more little curly-pated rogues of children than they 
knew what to do with, pulled up stakes, and went 
forth to seek the promised land of the Far West. 
In process of time they multiplied into ever so 
many thousands, and the children grew so fast 
that some thought they would never be done 
growing. 

Being used from childhood to lay out in the 
woods under the canopy of heaven, which they 
called a sky blanket, to hunt the bears and other 
wild animals that were at first as plenty as tame 
ones Down East, they grew up a hardy, inde* 
pendent race, that feared nothing, cared for nobody, 
and justly thought themselves equal to any folks 
in the worlds They sometimes bearded Brother 
Jonathan himself, and told him to his face that if 
be did not mind his P's and Q's they would pay 
no more rent, and put it into him before he could 
prime his rifle. 

They were the greatest shots — I don't mean 
with the long bow, though some of them were 
pretty good at that, but with the rifle — ^that ever 
were seen. They could kill a squirrel on the top 
of the highest tree that ever grew in all out of 
doors without stining a hair of bis skin i and not 

8 
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a man among them bnt would hai^e thought him- 
self a cowardly yarmint, who would not stand at a 
hundred yards distance, and let them shoot at a 
pint-pot on the top of his head without winking. 

I have heard say, for I never was there, that 
they are the most hospitable people in the whole 
neighbourhood, inasmuch as that they sometimes 
lick a fellow for refusing to come in and take 
pot-luck. This I know, for 1 had it from the 
man himself, that he got taken up, and was very 
nigh being r^gulated^ only for passing five or six 
houses without stopping and taking something. 
They took him for a horse-stealer. 

Altogether^ they are about as fine a set of fellows 
as I would ever wish to see ; and it shall go hard 
if, when I haye finished this stupendous history, I 
don't pay them a yisit, luxuriate in barbecues with 
my old friend Justice Wildgoose, and hunt bears 
with Davy Crockett. Like the Southlanders, they 
however had a mortal prejudice against the Down 
Easters, which I am in good hopes will die away 
in time, when all the old wooden clocks are worn 
out. For my part, I believe in my heart you 
can always find something good among all sorts 
of sinners ; and I have always thought it was a 
great piece of nonsense for people living in the 
same tub to be continually trying to kick out the 
bottom. 

The upshot of all this was, that let Jonathan do 
what he would, he was sure to get into a scrapci 
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and was all his life between hawk and buzzard, 
as they say. If he pleased one he was sure to 
displease the other, and never poor fellow's ear 
burned so often ; for I verily believe there was not 
a minute in the twenty-four hours that he was not 
abused by somebody or other* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

How Squire Boll, seeing Jonathan*! fiuma at aixes and fevena, 

takes advantage thereof. 

Now John Bull, though no conjurer, was yet 
not quite an April-fool ; and perceiving, on these 
occasions, the divisions among Jonathan's tenants, 
made his advantage of them. He took all occa- 
sions to insult him ; chased his boats whenever he 
saw them on the millpond, and laid hold of his 
rowers, making them turn out and come aboard of 
his own boats, to assist in rowing and handing the 
sails, whether they would or not. 

The boatmen, who principally suffered by these 
pranks of Squire Bull, began to grumble at being 
thus molested in their affairs ; and as they lounged 
about on the sandbe^ch scratching their heads for 
want of something else to do, talked among them- 
selves how Jonathan was but a sneaking, milksop 
sort of a fellow, to suffer his boatmen, who were 
the best tenants he had, and paid more rents than 
all the rest of them together, to be treated in such 
an unhandsome manner. These fellovirs were 
always talking about their great rents, though 
everybody knew whatever they paid Jonathan they 
took good care to get out of the pockets of the 
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Other tenants ; and if the truth was known, paid no 
more rent than their, neighbours. 

This getting to Jonathan's ears, he wrote oyer 
once again to Bull to know what he meant by such 
unneighbourly conduct ; and Bull, in answer, sent 
him word that he did not in the least mean to hurt 
his good friend and loving son Jonathan, but was 
merely doing these things to spite his arch enemy 
Beau Napperty. Jonathan told him, in reply, that 
he did not see the sense of thrashing Beau Nap- 
perty over his shoulders ; and what was more, he 
would not submit to it from any man, not even his 
own father. Bull having a notion that Jonathan, 
notwithstanding the sound beating he had formerly 
given him, wanted spunk to oppose him manfully 
on this occasion, would not budge an inch, but told 
Jonathan that as soon as Beau Napperty behaved 
himself like a gentleman, he would do so too, but 
not before. Jonathan replied, he did not care three 
farthings about Beau Napperty, who could do him 
no harm; and as for its being in his power to 
make him behave like a gentleman, that was a job 
which the d — 1 might undertake for all him. 
Upon this Bull snapped his fingers, and told Jona- 
thiem that he was a most unreasonable fellow, and 
withal a great ninny, not to see that his worthy 
father was affording him his protection against 
Beau Napperty, who, if it was not for him, would 
in the twinkling of an eye come and beat down 

Jonathan's fences, bum bII .his boats, and overrun 

8» 
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all his farms with Frogmoreans. In short, Brother 
Jonathan ought to hare sense enough to see that 
he was acting the part of a losing parent, who 
chastises his children not out of anger, but pure 
affection. 

*' Plague take such fatherly kindness," quoth 
Jonathan ; ^' this old dad of mine, I foresee, will 
never be content till he gets the whole neighbour* 
hood about his ears. Here now is he without a 
sincere friend or relation in the world that can help 
him along except myself; and yet do I foresee 
that he will oblige me to turn against him with the 
rest. Well, if I must, I must." And shrugging 
up his shoulders, he went in search of his precious 
rib, to whom he conomunicated Bull's conduct. 
Madam, as usual, began to call the squire names ; 
after which she abused poor Jonathan ; and finally, 
making a sudden turn, fell upon Beau Napperty, 
and scored him at such a rate, that if the pow 
Beau had heard her he would have been mad 
enough, I warrant you. 

When she had talked herself into an unuttera* 
ble rage, and for that reason held her tongue, Jona- 
than undertook to soimd her about taking measures 
to bring old Squire Bull to reascxi. He told her 
that he had tried all peaceable means to right him- 
self, and had even gone to law, but all in vain ; and 
that things had now come to that pass, that he 
must either give vap his right to sul boats on the 
inillpond, or let his rowers d^end themseWes when 
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they were molested by Bull, whom, with her per- 
mission, he intended to hare a bout with very soon, 
proyided he did not mend his manners. 

He mentioned that he thought, with great sub- 
mission, as both he and Squire Bull were rich fel- 
lows, and had been at grammar-school, it would 
not be becoming in them to fight rough and tumble 
like the tenants, but with sword and- pistol like 
gentlemen. He therefore thought, in case he 
challenged Bull, as he supposed he should ,be obli- 
ged to do, he ought to be decently dressed on the 
occasion. Now his regimentals, which he wore 
when he was in the militia^ were all moth-eaten 
for want of use ; that he wanted a new sword and 
pistol, as well as a cocked-hat Uke Beau Nap- 
perty's, for as he was going to turn out with so re- 
spectable a man as Squire Bull, he thought he 
ought to look like a gentleman, and do credit to 
his breeding. 

For this purpose, as he was somewhat scant of 
money, he thought, if madam pleased, he would 
make bold to raise the rents of the tenants a little ; 
for poor Jonathan, by his marriage articles, was 
obliged to his wife for spending-mcmey, and in fact 
could do nothing without her consent. So com- 
pletely was he tied up, that if any one tweaked his 
nose or boxed his ears, he was obliged, before he 
could resent it, to go home and ask the consent of 
Us wife. 

Women are noted for moderation in every thing. 
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more especially in using that power whichy by the 
articles of petticoat governmenty is ceded to them. 
Thus it fared with Jonathan, who, though a fellow 
of the greatest landed estate in that part of the 
world, was forced to pinch himself continually in 
his little expenses, and always was worse dressed 
on Sundays and holydays than any of his neigh- 
bours, by reason of his wife's* being so stingy. 
Though, if the truth must be told, she was an ex- 
travagant hussy herself, and spent more in one 
week than Jonathan did in a whole year. They 
had many squabbles about this, but madam had the 
law on her side, and was always backed by the 
tenants, because she had managed to make them 
belieye she was the best friend they had in the 
world. 

When Jonathan talked about raising the rents 
of his tenants a little, that he might be in a con- 
dition to fight John Bull, my lady, after a mighty 
deal of chattering and talking all round the com- 
pass, as usual, refused her consent, under pretence 
that the poor tenants were already pressed down 
with such high rents that they could hardly keep 
soul and body together, poor souls ! Then she pre* 
tended to be so affected that she took out her hand- 
kerchief, and wiped her eyes till they looked as 
red as if she had been crying. All this she did to 
impose upon the tenants, who she was afiraid 
would exercise their privilege of divorcing her 
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from Jonathan, and choosing him another wife if 
she consented to raise their rents. 

She however told Jonathan^ that if he could 
borrow the money from the tenants, she would join 
in security with him, and take care that the inter- 
est should be paid. Jonathan liked this way of 
getting the money well enough, for he knew that it 
came nearly to the same thing as raising the rents ; 
for one as well as the other must at last come out 
of the tenants pockety. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

How Joaatfaan'i rich tenants showed him the whites of their eyes 
when he sent to borrow monej, because he did not offer in- 
terest enoagh. 

When Jonathan sent round to his rich tenants 
to see if he could borrow a few thousands, offer- 
ing them to pledge his farms for the payment, it 
was curious to hear the excuses they made and 
the shifts they put on. One had just before laid out 
all his ready money in purchasing stock for his farm. 
Another had just lent it out on mortgage, and a 
third had just the day before parted with all the 
cash he could scrape together to a friend in great dis- 
tress : but the truth was, he had put it in the hands 
of a shaver, as they called him, down at one of the 
great landings, who had placed it out at two per 
cent, a month. All, however, lamented he had not 
sent a little sooner, as they would rather trust him 
than any other man in the world. 

But the most curious thing of all was the un- 
grateful conduct of the bodtmerif for whose sake in 
a great measure Jonathan was about to quarrel 
with his old father. They, forsooth, had for along 
while back disliked Jonathan's manners; they 
saw he was no friend of theirs, but always was 
doing them an ill turn whenever it lay in his power ; 
they knew well enough this quarrel was all Beau 
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Nappcrty's doing, and as for John Bull, though 
he did to be sure meddle with their boats, and 
tweak their noses as often as he caught them 
squinting towards Frogmore, yet for all that he 
was an honest fellow; and therefore they could 
not think of lending money to enable Jonathan 
to trouble him now in his old age. Everybody, 
however, saw through these pretences, and were 
well enough convinced, that although they really 
did a great many of them hate Jonathan and 
love John, yet that this was not the real cause 
of their refusing to lend their money. The truth 
was, Jonathan offered too low an interest : if he 
had given them two or three per cent, more, he 
might have got all they had in ihe world. 

After all these excuses, Jonathan somehow or 
other got money enough to put himself in some 
sort of decent trim, and being now thoroughly an- 
gry at Bull, who continued to wrong and insult him 
wherever he went, he determined immediately to 
send him a challenge, provided his wife would 
consent. 

In order to bring the good lady round, knowing 
all women are naturally fond of a soldier, he forth- 
with brushed up an old suit of regimentals which 
had lain at the bottom of a trunk for several years, 
purchased an amazing long, rusty sword, with a 
hilt as large as a bushel basket, and a worm-eaten 
cartridge-box, carried in time immemorial by a 
Hessian corporal, in which the said corporal used 
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to put hi3 pipe, his tobacco-pouch, and his Sunday 
whiskers. Finally, he bought one of those cocked- 
hats usually called seventy-sixers, from having been 
in fashion about that time. It was shaped some- 
what like the iron part of a pickaxe, and from some 
appearances which it exhibited in the inside, where 
the lining was a little torn, you could tell, with a 
tolerable degree of certainty, that in its primitive 
institution it had been black. 

Then did he clap on with a little paste a huge 
pair of black whiskers that nearly covered his 
whole muzzle, and drawing on his military boots 
that sat as tight as his skin, he having outgrown 
them, as he did every thing else, strutted towards 
the apartment where his lady usually spent her 
mornings. Almost the first step he made he tum- 
bled on his nose, by reason of his great sword get- 
ting betwixt his legs, as is usual with raw recruits. 
Upon this, he thought it best to lay aside his sword 
for the present ; so he hung it up carefully, and 
proceeded without it towards his wife's scoldings 
rooMy as it was called, from its being the place she 
usually retired to in order to vent her eloquence. 

When she saw Jonathan thus equipped, she be- 
gan to laugh as if she had the hysterics, and wonder- 
ed what had got into the man. Jonathan was a lit- 
tle nettled at this, for he expected to be hugely admi- 
red for his warlike appearance. He forthwith, with- 
out any roundabout, asked her once for all whether 
she would consent to his sending Bull a challenge t 
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Madam answered as follows : . 

" You challenge Squire Bull, you nuserable 
milk-and-walery latb-and-plaster mamkin! You, 
that haye never handled a pistol in your whole 
life, and whose sword is so rusty that you can't 
draw it out of the scabbard for the soul of you I 
Only look at the fellow," continued she, turning 
him roundandround,iBajeeriBg w«y-«OBly look 
at him ! Look at that gallant cocked-hat, with a 
little feather in it that looks for all the world like 
a paint-brush — and those whiskers ! Heaven pre- 
serve us ! why thou Igokest like a very devil in« 
camate." 

Then changing her tone, she began to rate him 
after this fashion : 

^' Tell me, thou heart of cork, soul of a half- 
starved tailor, and brain of potcheese, what will 
you do when Bull sends his boats over to plunder 
your farms, bum your bams and houses, and drive 
your boats high and dry ashore ? I warrant youll 
cut a great dash with tliat clumsy figure of yours, 
that huge mass of flesh without any bone or sinew. 
Get about thy business, I say, Jonathan — ^put on 
your everyday suit of homespun, and don't let me 
hear any thing more about your challenging Squire 
Bull." 

Any man but Jonathan would have gone near to 

turn her out of the house for this ; but Jonathan 

had a better way of managing matters, and knew, 

by long experience, how to deal with his precious 

9 
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rib. He knew there were certain arguments which, 
when properly urged, no wife can resist. So he 
went and cautiously locked the doors^ and closed 
the shutters in the most careful manner. What 
method he pursued afterwards I, being a bachelor 
and ignorant of these niiatters, cannot tell. All I 
know is, that the effect was truly wonderfiil. The 
tender pair came forth perfectly reconciled ; the 
lady hanging on Jonathan's arm in the most loving 
manner, and chucking him under the chin, declared 
he was a right yahant swordsman, and might fight 
with Bull when he pleased. 

* The declaration of war by Congress was passed with closed 
doors. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

How Jonathan sent John Bull a great challenge ; and how tome 
of Jonathan's overseer's put up their sneakers, and wo^ldn't 
toe the mark. 

Jonathan having at last persuaded his wife to 
let him have a bout with John Bull, gathered him- 
self together, and wrote the squire a mortal de- 
fiance; in which, though he did not call him a 
rascal outright, he pretty plainly let him see he 
thought him one. He told how Bull had for a long 
time .been trespassing on his property ; how he 
had often thrown stones at his boats, and kidnap- 
ped his boatmen; how he had taken away his 
boats over to Bullock manor, where he sold them 
as his own property, and put the money in his 
pockets, which was being no better than a pirate ; 
how he, Jonathan, had tried first to reason with 
him, and finding that would not do, had gone to 
law for damages ; but he might as well have gone 
to the d — ^1 for justice, seeing that scurvy felloW, 
Justice Scout, would do any thing John told him, 
and say black was white any time. He broke off 
by saying, that since all Christian means had failed 
him, and things had now come to such a pass, that 
he must either give up his right to the use of the 
millpond, or defend it with might and main, he 
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. gave Bull fair notice that he and his tenants meant, 
thenceforward, to, try what the great statute of 
club-law wpuld do for them. Let Squire Bull 
then come out like a man, and fight him in fair bat- 
tle if he dared. Then giving notice to his tenants, 
and especially his boatmen and rowers, to keep a 
sharp look-out, and not let John's tenants insult 
them any more without having a bout with them, 
he forthwith equipped him for his encounter with 
Bull, who he expected would be at him in a hurry. 
I cftlgbt to have told you, but it slipped my mem«^ 
ory, that Bull and Brother Jonathan being both in- 
dependent freeholders, and among the quality of the 
neighbourhood, did hold themselves pretty high 
fellows abroad, though at home they were, both 
most villanously henpecked. They therefore took 
great state upon themselves ; and whenever they 
went out to fight, used to have their overseers and 
a great many of their tenants to keep them in coun* 
tenance and see fair play; or, in plain English, 
though they had no quarrel, to break each other's 
beads in imitation of their betters. 

Jonathan expecting that Bull, as soon as he got 
his letter, would be down upon him like a house a 
fire, forthwith put on his red breeches^ bucUed oa 
his great rusty sword, which was more like a scythe 
than any thing else, stuck a pair of mighty hc^se- 
pistols into his waistband, and took the field with 
a bloody intention of either sending the squire to 
kingdom come, or of drubbing him into a glimpse 
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of his senses at least. Those who remember 
Jonathan m his fighting trim, say that such another 
queer boy was not to be seen eyeiy day. He 
swaggered alone with his toes in instead of out- 
was forced to chalk his feet to teH right firom left — 
put his pickaxe hat on hindpart before, and turn* 
bled plump on his nose ten times a day, by reason 
of his great toasting-iron getting between his legs 
in spite of his tee^. Yet, for all this, when he 
drew his sword, which he did with a good deal of 
tugging, it was so rusty, and began to flourish it 
over his head, there was something in the manner 
he did it, and such fire in his eye, as made every- 
body that saw him say he would be a tough mor- 
sel for old Squire Bull. 

Jonathan, that he might appear in the field as 
became one of his estate, sent round to his over' 
seers in the difiierent farms to put on their training 
suits and come to him. A great many of these 
footy fellows, who had before pretended a *great 
friendship for him, instead of setting forth at once, 
went to work very busily rummaging old parch- 
ments, to see whether by the tenure of their farms 
they were obliged to attend on Jonathan. Others 
were so frightened at the very thought of looking 
the sturdy John Bull, who was a sort of scarecrow, 
in the face, they shook like quicksilver, and began 
to say their prayers as loud as they could halloo. 
Others had the impudence to send him word, that 

though in truth ^ey must say he had reason 

9* 
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enough to fight BaU» yet being such a young lad, 
«8 it were, they thought he was a gr^at fool; and 
aa.when one man is not a full match for another, 
4he w6ak» he is the better for his bones, they 
would leave him to himself, in hopes he would 
come to his senses the sooner. They also told 
him they were the best fiiends he had in the world, 
and would prove it whenever he did just as they 
pleased, and did not Want their assistance. Others, 
who were fellows after my own heart, turned out 
at once with a full intention to stand or fall with 
honest Jonathan, right or wrong. They were not 
such shill<*I-shall-I rogues as to stop to inquire who 
had the best of the dispute, but, like honest blades, 
decided at once to fight first, and inquire into the 
right and the wrong of the matter when they were 
at leisure. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Of the befaaTioiir of the tenante when they heard what Jonathan 
had dose ; and how the boatmen grumbled at him for doing 
what they had wanted him to do a long time before, as they 
pat forth. 

When the tenants got news of Jonathan having 
defied Squire Bull, though they had fot a long time 
been calling him a sneak for putting up with John's 
insults, yet did they now fall into notable disputes, 
and many of them sing to another tune. They 
stopped in Ae fields firom their work to arguefy, and 
left their farms at sizes and sevens to go to the 
taverns and beer-houses, and get at the why and 
wherefore of the matter. It was a rare sight to 
see these fellows with a sling ot a glass of grog 
before them, one looking wiser than the other, and 
giving it as his opinion that Jonathan ought to 
have quarrelled with Beau Napperty as well as 
Squire Bull, because that would have shown, as 
clear as preaching, that he had no improper liking 
to the Beau. Another would make bold to say, 
he ought to have had a tiff with Beau Napperty, 
and let Squire Bull alone ; because as how the 
squire was, as a body might say, to innocent as 
sweet milk. A third was morally certain that 
Jonathan ought to have stood with his hands in his 
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pockets like a wise man, and not minded what 
such low fellows said or did to him. 

There was no end to the talk about this affair, 
and everywhere at the taverns, blacksmiths' shops, 
and on Sundays at the church-doors, you might 
see fellows who would point out two ways, directly 
opposite to each other, either of which Jonathan 
might have travelled with perfect safety. Nay, 
such was the singular improvement which sud* 
denly came upon people's minds, that miserable 
varlets might be seen, who, though they did not 
know that potatoes ought to be planted in the 
fulling of the moon, nor when it was harvest-time 
except by the almanac, did all at once grow so 
knowing, that they got to know Jonathan's affairs 
better than he did himself. 

But the boatmen beat all the other tenants hollow 
in their talk about Jonathan. As they sat sunning 
themselves along the shores of the millpond, and 
beheld their boats lying useless on the beach, and 
their seams wide open, so that you could put your 
fingers in them, they used to get so angry that 
they hardly knew what to do with themselves, or 
who to lay the blame upon. At length, with one 
voice, they cried out that it was all Jonathan's 
fault; and some of the most enlightened boatmen, 
who could take lunar observations, and just tell 
which way the wind blew by only looking at the 
compass, proved it after this manner : — 

In the first place, Jonathan had no business to 
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get SO great with Beau Napperty ; for that he was 
Tery great with him was so plain/that nobody ever 
thought of giving a ungle good reason for believing 
it. A maA, to be sure, has a right to choose his 
friends ; that is, all men except your landlords, who 
have no business to like anybody that Squire Bull 
dislikes. * Then Jonathan was to blame — because^ 
in the jfirst place, he did not resent BuU^s insults, 
and take better care of their boats ; and he was 
still more to blame for refusing- to be on good terms 
with Bull, who was one of the best boatmen in the 
world. Lastly, it was all Jonathan's fault — ^be- 
cause, in the first place, he did not challenge Bull 
long before ; and, in the second place, he challenged 
hina at last. 

This strange talk they got from some knowing 
schoolmasters, who had learned their logic out of 
Dilworth's spelling-book ; or mayhap, out of Noah 
Webster's, which we all have heard of. These 
fellows neglected their schools, left the doors wide 
open, and went about among the tenants, trying to 
convince them that all their troubles and difficulties 
arose from Jonathan's great liking for Beau Nap- 
perty, and his unnatural dislike to being tweaked 
by the nose, even by his own father. The tenants 
of these parts, as I said before, are a ^cute set, who 
know how to read and write, raise onions, and swap 
horses. They therefore believed all this to be 
gospel, especially when the parson of the parish 
of Oniono set to work and preached a long sermon, 
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in which, instead of telling them of the excellence 
of the Christian religion, the beauty of holiness, 
and the necessity of doing good ; he fell to work, 
and told them that Jonathan and all his friends 
were such a herd of wicked rogues, that so far from 
having any chance of getting to heaven, they were 
not fit to live upon earth; advising them, at the 
same time, to keep the ten conunandments, and 
hate neighbour Jonathan like good Christians. 
This sermon had great effect on the tenants ; thoi^h 
there were not a few people that liked Jonathan as 
little as the parson did, who thought that a man 
whose oath of consecration obliged him to be the 
advocate of charity and brotherly love, did little 
credit to his sacred function when he made use 
of that influence which his station gave him, for the 
purpose of sowing iU-will and dissensions among 
his flock. 

But the tenants who, as was generally the case, 
made the most rout when they heard of Brother 
Jonathan's having challenged John Bull, were those 
of a little island the name of which I don't choose 
to remember ; a little barren place, that Jonathan 
had bought of an old Indian for fifty fathom of 
white beads. One would have thought, to hear 
them talk, that they were to fight Jonathan's battle, 
and pay the piper, all alone by themselves. They 
threatened to take the farm away from Jonathan, 
though in fact it was such a mean spot of ground, 
and paid so little rent, that he would hardly have 
missed it. 
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I have for the most part found, that the more 
diminutiTe the man, the more fractious and imtable 
he will be. A httle dwarf of four feet high will 
fly into a fury at what a well-grown person, con- 
scious of the dignity and strength of manhood, 
would pass by without notice. MoreoTer, to re- 
duce the comparison to some sort of level with the 
subject, you will always find that a little shaggy 
lap-dog, a pug, or a half-blind puppy, will grin and 
yelp, and fly about this way and that, in a great 
passion, if you point your finger at him ; whereas 
an honest mastiff will be pleased at this mark of 
your attention. This irritability in small animals 
arises, I think, firom their being weak, and know- 
ing that they are so ; they make a great show and 
noise to disguise their fears and their weakness, 
and it is doubtless owing to this cause that the 
little farm of the nameless island was so firactious 
and noisy. 

The people in the great farms of the Middle- 
lands agreed mostly to stand by Jonathan. Some 
of them, indeed, shrugged up their shoulders and 
looked wise ; but they thought it would be a mean 
trick to leave their landlord in the lurch. I must 
do the tenants of Middlelands the justice to say, 
that they were among the best tenants Jonathan 
had, being a set of honest, sober, hard-working 
fellows, who were well to do in the world, and did 
not fly into a passion as your poor knaves do, when 
Jonathan happened to pass them without pulling 
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off his hat, aakmg after the health of their brfltts, 
and how times went with them. 

A good many of these tenants of MiddlelaiKi» 
thought Jonathan had been a little too hasty ; but 
what of that ? Under his mild protection they had 
been a hundred times better off than BulPs or Beau 
Napperty's people, and they held it a slippery trick 
to desert him, now he was going to loggerheads 
with such a mor^l stout fellow as John BulL 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

How John Bull was a little stumped when he saw Jonathan*! 
challenge, and how the old feUow got the blue deyils outright 
when his boats were beat by Jonathan's. 

When Squire Bull got Brother Jonathan's chal- 
lenge, he was more astonished than he had been in 
a great while. He was so used to put upon Jona-* 
than, that he had come at last to think he might 
insidt him whenever he pleased. His hangers-on, 
too, had all along told him he might do just as h© 
liked} for Jonathan was so horribly afraid of hint 
he would never bring himself to resent it, because 
he was the greatest skulker in all the neighbour- 
hood. John sent word to his wife, who had gone 
to the CHAPEL,* not to pray but to talk, letting her 
know what had turned up. Mrs. Bull, who had a 
mighty dishke to poor Jonathan, was exceedingly 
tickled at the news, and forthwith drew upon the 
poor tenants for money to furnish sails and oars for 
his boats. The tenants, who because they had 
chosen this wife of Bull's to take care of their in- 
terests at the manor house, took it for granted she 
did so, launched out their money, though with 
many wry faces, for Bull had half a dozen quarrels 

* St. Stephen's Chapel, where the Cnglish parliaoMnts sit 

10 
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on his hands already, and they thought a reasona- 
ble man might be satisfied with them. 

The squire having by far the most boats, resolved, 
in the first place, before he went over to meet 
Jonathan, whom he swore he would make daylight 
shine through, to scour the millpond, and get a 
sweep at Jonathan's boats. Jonathan, who was a 
pretty keen lad, suspected this would be the way, 
and sent out some of his best boats with orders 
that the hardest should fend oflF, as the rowers say. 
The first thing Bull, heard was, that several of his 
boats, on trying to seize Jonathan's, had got most 
bitterly bethumped. This he swore was all a lie ; 
but some of his rowers„coming home with black 
eyes and broken heads, put the story out of doubt, 
whereupon John fell into a fit of the blue devils, to 
which he was very subject. At first he moped and 
moped about the house^ with his hands in his 
breeches-pockets, and would stop for a whole hour 
and look at the fire, as if he didn't know where he 
was ; so that it was feareji he would tuck himself 
up some rainy day, that being a sort of family com- 
plaint. Well, this lasted some days, and then he 
grew as sour as vinegar, growled like a bear, and 
threatened to kick all his overseers into the mill- 
pond. He swore he would look into this matter 
himself, to see what was the reason of all this. 

" If I can only find out the reason, and all that 
sort of thing," quoth John, " I shall be easy. But 
I must be pacified with a good reason, or damme 
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111 know the reason why." The overseers and 
hangers-on began to shake in their shoes at this, 
and saw that they would be turned out of doors 
neck and heels if they did not lay the maggot in 
the squire's head with a good reason. So they sent 
an old carpenter to tell John, that Jonathan's boats 
were at least six inches longer, and three inches 
broader than his, therefore they might well get the 
better of themr 

Finding this made a great impression on John, 
they followed it up, and swore that Jonathan's 
boats were not only larger, but had more rowers, 
and, what was worse, most of these rowers were 
his own tenants, who, though the most faithful 
fellows in the world, and very much attached to 
him, were always running away when they could 
get a chance. It was no wonder, then, that he 
should be beat with his own cudgel. This ex- 
position put the squire to a nonplus, and bothered 
his brain more than any thing he had ever heard. 
He took his ivory-headed cane, to which he always 
applied in cases of great puzzle, and putting it to 
his nose, pondered in this way. ^' If my boats are 
handled in this manner by own rowers, and all that 
sort pf thing, how comes it to pass they fight so 
much better for Jonathan than for me?" This 
was getting between two stone walls, out of which 
Johi]i could not budge for the soul of him. So the 
squire placed himself in his arm-chair, called for a 
pot of strong beer, and pursued his subject till he 
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fell fast asleep. When he woke up they palavered 
liiin with a story of a great rising of Beau Nap- 
party's tenants, stuck up a parcel of candles in hia 
windows, gave the boys crackers to set off to 
please John, and thus tickled the old feUow into 
the best humour in the world. The rogues then 
laughed in their sleeves as usual, and one of them 
told the others in a whisper, " Only throw Johnny 
a tub, and, like a whale, he'll play^witb it till the 
boat ip put of sight," 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

How Sqoire'Bull, finding Jonathan rather a hard character to deal 
with, offered to make up with him, and let matters remain just 
as they were. 

I HAVE generally observed, that people get noth- 
ing by fighting but black eyes, bloody noses, and the 
reputation of having more pluck than brains. So 
it happened with Squire Bull, who, after putting 
himself to great expense to have a bout with Jona- 
than, and keep up the reputation of being the best 
boatman on the great millpond, got nothing for his 
pains, and ended about where he began, only that 
his pockets were more empty, and he carried a few 
additional scars on his pate. Jonathan, on the con- 
trary, if he gained nothing else, got the respect of 
the neighbours, who used to call him a snivelling 
poltroon ; and even Squire Bull, who, being a brave 
old codger himself, could not help admiring it in oth- 
ers, although he contrived to prate against him in 
other matters, could not help now and then grum- 
bling out, " Plague take the rebellious dog; he has 
got some of my stuff in him, and I have a great mind 
to own him for my son again." Many people said 
the old squire would have made firiends with him ift 
good earnest, if Jonathan, who, like his father was 

somewhat given to bragging, had not every now and 
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then thrown it into his teeth that he had given him 
some good sound drubbings. This made John as 
mad as a hornet, for he was as proud as Lucifer, and 
always called himself lord of the millpond. 

Nevertheless, the squire would sometimes take it 
into his head to say a good word or two about 
Jonathan, especially when it was his cue to tickle 
him a Uttle ; and Master Canynge, who had quiz* 
zed him about his fir-built boats and striped bunting 
flags, on one occasion actually drank a toast, in which 
be called Mrs. Bull and Mrs. Jonathan the *^ Moth* 
er and daughter." Brother Jonathan was mightily 
tickled at this, and thought now that Bull was 
in such a good-humour, he would get him to sign 
a paper giving up his claims to the millpond, and 
to the right of taking away his boatmen. When 
Bull received this application, he tipped Master 
Canynge the wink, as much as to say, ** what a 
greenhorn is my son Jonathan, not to know the 
difference between a civil speech and a civil ac- 
tion T He ordered Master Canynge to write a long 
letter to Jonathan, saying that though he had the 
highest respect for him, he would see him hanged 
before he would give him any proof of it. Jonathan 
replied in a letter twice as long ; and so they con- 
tinued writing mighty civil notes, all beginning with 
denying each other's claims, and ending, like a chal* 
lenge, with ''your most obedient servant." It was 
enough to make you die of laughing to see how ihej 
tried to get to windward of each other. But it was 
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diamond cut diamond ; the Equate was as sharp as 
-one of Ids own razors, and as fot Jonathan, he 
never made a bad bargain in his life, noferen when 
he married. 

Thus they continued to keep up the show, with- 
out much of the substance of friendship ; for the 
truth is, that Jonathan was so like his daddy that 
the old squire could never forgive him. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

How Squire Bull, with all his pretensions to good fellowship, haa 
a fling at brother Jonathan now and then. 

Having do partialities for, or prejudices against 
either Bull or Brother Jonathan, I have, through the 
whole course of this history, endeavoured to do 
justice to both father and son, vrithout excusing the 
faults or puffing up the merits of either. But I must 
say that Jonathan had all along too good cause of 
complaint against the old man, and that after their 
last set-to, the squire did not altogether behave him- 
self like a good neighbour. The truth is, he was 
like most gouty old fellows, who have held up their 
heads a long while, and taken great airs on them- 
selves, not a little jealous when he saw Jonathan 
treading close on his heels, and outdoing him in 
many things he most valued himself upon. In par- 
ticular, Jonathan's skill in building and sailing boats 
was a great eyesore to Bull, for that was his weak 
side, and if you only pointed your finger at it, the 
old man felt it right in the short ribs. 

The squire was somewhat tired and disgusted, 
as he said, with fighting Jonathan open and above- 
board, who, he swore, did not understand the art 
of boxing Uke a gentleman ; and instead of, stand- 
in off and milling in a scientific style, would run 
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in upon him, and trip up his heels contrary to all 
roles. Now when a man cherishes a certain de« 
gree of ill-will for another, and does not choose to 
fight it out, it will generally be found that he makes 
himself amends by talking against him on aU occa- 
sions, raising eyil reports, and making him out no 
better than he should be. 

So it was with the squire, who, when certain 
eyil-disposed people who knew John's weak side, 
would come over and smoke a pipe and drink beer 
with him, and tell the old man how Jonathan's 
farms were growing every day bigger and bigger, 
and increasing in number so that they amounted to 
almost double of what they once were ; and how 
he carried on a great trade with the neighbours, and 
how his tenants were the happiest and most pros- 
perous fellows in the world, together with other 
doses of wormwood and tansy. I say, when John 
heard all this, he would puff out huge volumes of 
smoke, fidget about in his great chair, and cry out 
in a great passion, ^' S'blood and fury, neighbours, 
what do I care for all this ? Did I not beget him ? 
Did he not learn all he knows, and more besides, 
from me ; and is he not a slack-breeched, saucy, 
guessing, bragging, lying, cheating rascal, though 
he is my son, and they say looks as much like me 
as two peas T 

When Jonathan, as he was pretty sure to do» 
heard all this, he would get into a pretty considera* 
ble of a passion himself, and scold back again as 
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hard as he could pelt. This was carried^ to the 
squire's ears in good time, and set his tongue going 
faster than ever, to the tune of the bitterest swear- 
ing you ever heard. It was an unseemly thing to 
hear father and son abusing and calling one another 
names in this way ; but I must say it was in a great 
measure the squire's fault. He began first, and 
continued longest ; so that if ever a son had reason 
to complain of his father, it was poor Jonathan, 
who, while he was doing all he could to establish 
a good name in the neighbourhood, found that 
John's backbitings and illnaiured remarks were 
continually setting people against him, and getting 
him into hot water. I have heard say the poison 
of calumny cannot be cured, even by the balsam 
of good actions, and Jonathan found it so to his 
cost. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

How Squire Bull's tenants began to give up their leases, and go 
over to settle on Jonathan's farms. 

Though the tenants of Squire Bull were a set 
of hard-working, industrious fellows, yet Bull, 
who had the reputation of -screwing them rather 
hard, from time to time raised their rents, and 
under pretence of building churches, paying the 
parson, asserting the rights of the manor, and 
keeping up his own dignity, kept them as poor as 
Job's turkey, that I have heard could not eat for 
bones. People in general, though ever so reasona- 
ble and judicious, don't like to part with their law-* 
ful earnings, and it is no easy matter to reconcile 
them to having their pockets picked by bailiffs and 
tax-gatherers, even though it may be according to 
law. 

This was the case with John's tenants, who cast 
many a sheep's eye oyer the great millpond towards 
Jonathan's farms, where they heard of such things 
as fairly made their mouths water. They longed 
to go oyer there ; and wheneyer they could get a 
good chance, packed up bag and baggage, wife and 
children, and took French leave of their crusty old 
landlord, without asking his permission, or bidding 
him so much as good-by. By this means some of 
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his best farms lost their best tenants ; and instead 
of having a set of jolly fellows as he once had, 
who could afford a little fun to themselves some- 
times, he found himself troubled with whole 
swarms of them, who, instead of paying their 
rents, were obliged to come upon the parish, or 
labour in his workshops, which everybody said 
was worse than being a negro. 

Though this was the natural upshot of land 
being so cheap, and rents so low in Jonathan's 
farms, and a certain free and easy disposition on 
the part of that honest fellow, yet did Squire Bull 
somehow or other gel it into his wise pate, that as 
Jonathan had seduced his boatmen away in the 
last squabble they had, he was now seducing his 
tenants in the same unneighbourly manner. He 
did >pot, or would not see what was as plain as the 
nose on his face, that this seduction was nothing 
but those good things which men run after when- 
ever they can get a chance. Be this as it may, he 
called Jonathan such a grist of hard names aa 
would make your hair stand on end to hear. 

Then he went among his tenants, and after telling 
them that they were the happiest tenants, and he 
the very best landlord in the whole neighbourhood, 
began to cut at Brother Jonathan at a fine rate. 

^' My honest lads," quoth he, putting on a mighty 
big look, *^ did not your fathers, your grandfathers, 
your great-grandfathers, and your great-great-grand* 
fathers, live and flourish under me and my fathers 
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firom time immemorial, and eat roastrbeef and 
plumpudding" — ^here the mouths of the poor fel- 
lows began to weep actual tears — " I say roast- 
beef and plumpudding, boysy^^besides stout ale and 
porter." 

'^ But alas !" said the tenants, " we can't get any 
now^ and are fain to live on bread and cheese." 

" And suppose you are," answered the squire, 
waxing wroth — " suppose you are, you stupid 
blockheads ; did not your ancestors live and flourish 
under my family time out of mind, and will you 
be so ungrateful as to refuse to put up with a little 
moderate hunger for the honour of your forefathers 
and mine ? Body o' me I but I see you have 
been seduced by that sapscull son Jonathan, and 
his confounded Yankee notions. So you won't 
starve at home upon scientific principles, you un- 
grateful villains, hey ?" 

To which the tenants replied, " It is true, 
our forefathers have been comfortable as the 
tenants of your family ; but as their children can- 
not be comfortable any longer, we think we had 
better try somewhere else. We can't live on the 
roast-beef and plumpudding of our ancestors." 

" No !" cried the squire, his eyes almost starting 
out of his head — *^ Not live on the roast-beef and 
plumpudding of your ancestors, you grovelling, 
low-lived scum of democracy — ^poor fellows with- 
out souls, that think only of your bodies. Yes, 

yes, I see how it is — I £;ee how it is, that rebellious 
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rascal Jonathan has been seducing you. Why^ 
you great oafs, don't you know that the poorest 
d — 1 on Jonathan's fanns can vote at town-meetings 
and elections; and that high and low, rich and 
poor, are all equal on Jonathan's farms ? Would 
you live among such a mean, low-lived set of fel- 
lows, not one of whom can carry his head higher 
than his neighbour ? Answer me that, you great 
blockheads." 

" That is exactly what we should like," replied 
these honest fellows ; " we are quite tired of see- 
ing people hold their heads so much higher than 
ourselves ; and, above all things, desire to have a 
voice at town-meetings and elections." 

Squire Bull found he had got on a snag, as they 
say in the Far West farms, and tacked about as fast 
as he could. 

** But, my honest fellows," said he, coaxingly, 
" don't you knpw that the very poorest of you, if 
he is wise enough, can, if he has good luck, come 
to be a justice of the peace, or even high constable 
in that scurvy fellow my son Brother Jonathan's 
farms? Would you live in a place where such 
low fellows get into office ?" 

" We should like it of all things," said the poor 
tenants ; " we are tired of magistrates that have no 
fellow-feeling with ourselves." 

The squire this time ran against a sawyer, and 
once more changed his tune. 

"But, my dear friends, don't you know that 
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liquor and every thing else is so plenty and cheap 
on Jonathan's farms, that a man can get a dinner 
and get fuddled besides for a shilling. Would 
you leave your old landlord, who only keeps you 
on short commons for your own good, to indulge 
in doing as you please, and drinking as much as 
you like ?" 

" What a glorious place !" cried the tenants, one 
and all. '' Let us be off as soon as possible I'' 

So away they went to buy boats to carry them 
over to Jonathan's farms, leaving the squire to 
wonder with all his might, that what was so mighty 
disagreeable to the landlord should be so very 
agreeable to the tenants. He found this to be so 
outrageously unreasonable, that he called the poor 
fellows a set of ungrateful rascals, and Jonathan 
a rebellious son of a tinker. He cudgelled his 
brains for a whole week, and at length hit on a 
most capital way of being even with Jonathan for 
seducing his tenants, giving them plenty of land at a 
small rent, and allowing them to vote at elections. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of the way Squire Bull took to be even with Brother Jonathan. 

John Bull had a long time ago set up a good 
number of schools on Bullock Island, for the teach- 
ing of Greek, Latin, and other light matters, to the 
sons of the better sort of tenants, insomuch that 
some of them, it is said, come at last to tell the 
difference between a b and a bull's foot in Greek 
and Latin : whereat the squire grew as vain as 
a turkey-cock, and swore he had scholars among 
his tenants that could twist any man of their inches 
in all the neighbourhood. 

There were besides, among them, fellows that 
wrote books, such as almanacs, cock-and-bull 
stories, and the like ; and to give every one their 
due, here and there a wiseacre, who knew but 
every thing. Some of these could explain the 
cause of earthquakes and burning mountains; 
others could tell, within a foot, the size of a star, 
that could not be seen without spectacles ; others 
could prove that black was the white of your eye, 
provided nobody contradicted them ; others could 
demonstrate that the moon was made of green 
cheese, and others tell what was inside of your 
head by only feeling the outside. In short, there 
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"was no end to the scholarship of Squire Bull's 
tenants, one out of ten of whom could almost read 
and write. 

Now John, after having convinced his stupid 
tenants aforesaid of the propriety of running away 
to Jonathan's farms thought to himself he would 
be even with him for seducing them. He de- 
termined, like the honest Quaker, not to smite him, 
but to give him a bad name. So, not content with 
abusing him by word of mouth, which he failed 
nc^ to do ten times a day, John went to work, and 
got his great scholars to write libels against the 
honest fellow^ which he had posted up against the 
doors of churches and taverns, and repeated by the 
crier at all public places. " Body o' me !" quoth he, 
" but I'll pepper him till he is black in the face, 
that's what I wiU. I begat him, and have a right 
to abuse the rascal as much as I please." 

These poor rogues of scribblers that John hired 
were glad enough to earn an honest penny in this 
way, seeing they were sometimes pretty hard run 
for a dinner ; and it was a saying among them, 
'' that a man must eat though he lies for it." Ac- 
cordingly, they set to work to earn an honest liveli- 
hood by belabouring honesty Jonathan pretty hand- 
somely, as we shall see. 

11* 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

How OM Fanner Parkimon undertook to proye Brother Jonathan 

was no great farmer. 

The first fellow that I believe undertook to score 
Jonathan, was one Fanner Parkinson, who, having 
mined himself by fanning on Bullock Island, went 
over to the West farms, to show them how to man- 
age their affairs in that quarter. But Jonathan's 
people had a way of their own, which they did not 
choose to unlearn all at once, especially as Master 
Parkinson did not prosper in his way as they had 
heard. Friend Parkinson went all $bout among 
Jonathan's farms, finding fault with every thing, 
running down their fences, abusing their ploughs, 
oxen, horses, and what not, and predicting their 
utter ruin if they did not turn over a new leaf 
and learn a lesson of him. But they only tipped 
each other the wink, as much as to say, "the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating." A broken- 
down farmer is not the best hand in the world to 
teach his grandmother how to suck eggs, I guess. 

So Farmer Parkinson went back to Bullock 
Island, and wrote an advertisement, which was 
put up everywhere, saying that Brother Jonathan 
was no farmer, and as ignorant as one of his 
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horses. The squire was tickled to death at this, 
and went about telling his tenants what Fanner 
Parkinson had written. But they only scratched 
their heads, and wondered that Jonathan's tenants 
should grow so rich, seekig they knew nothing 
about farming. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

How Lawyer Jaiuon tried his hand at a fling at Brother Jonathan. 

The next fellow John hired to come over tc 
Jonathan's farms to pick holes in his jacket, was 
one Lawyer Janson, who, I have heard say, never 
took fees fr6m both clients, because he could not 
get any chents to take them from. He was, how- 
ever, reckoned rather an eminent practitioner, and 
belonged, I believe, to that class called pettifog- 
gers, which, reversing the order of precedence, is 
the highest of all. 

Lawyer Janson, not getting much practice in 
Bullock Island, one reason of which was, the law 
was so dear few people could afford to buy it, of- 
fered his services to go over the millpond, and find 
out a few more of Jonathan's peccadilloes. The 
squire accordingly put his hand in his breeches- 
pocket, where great people always carry their 
money, and gave him enough to pay his ferriage 
across the millpond, telling him he must wait for 
the rest till he came back again. 

The lawyer settled himself, I believe, in one of 
the farms Down East, as I have heard ; and where 
he soon reversed the order of nature, for having no 
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clients^ and getting into debt, he was taken the 
law of instead of taking the law of others. Where- 
npcm he put in a new species of comhion bail, that 
is to say, he gave leg bail, and ran away like a 
brave fellow. I heard he was in such a hurry, and 
was so terribly scared, that he never lodged be- 
hind him till he got somewhere away off in the 
Southlands, where he stopped to take breath and 
make memorandums of what he had seen. Being 
heartily disgusted with the farms and the tenants, 
he went over again to Bullock Island, where he 
posted up a great handbill, charging Brother Jona- 
than with knowing no mote of law than some great 
lawyers do. 

'^ Body o^ me !" said Squire Bull to his tenants, 
''what do you think of that, you great blockheads 
and be hanged to you ?" 

'' Marry, there is no great harm in that," was 
their reply ; " a man may have too much of a good 
thing — ^too much of law, and too much of lawyers." 
Upon this John let fly bis wig at them, and 
swore no poor fellow ever had such a set of 
blockheads for tenants as himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

How there next came over a smart young sprig, who was reckon- 
ed a great beau among Squire Bull's boatiben. 

There was among John's boatmen a smart, pert, 
idle, good-for-nothing yoimg fellow, who, his pa- 
rents not knowing what to do with him, put him 
aboard of one of the squire's boats to learn good 
manners, and, maybe, some day or other, get to be 
captain of one of them. His name was De Roos 
or De Goose, I forget which, and he boasted of 
coming of a good family because he had a name 
beginning with a De, though, for my part, I can't 
tell why. This chap having been a long while 
sculling about in the millpond, without getting to 
be any thing but a cabin-boy, thought he might 
perhaps get a little into Squire Bull's good graces, 
by taking a trip over to Jonathan's farms, and pick- 
ing a few more holes in the poor lad's jacket. 

De Goose, as I am pretty sure he was called, 
was, as I said, a mighty fine sort of a spark, a very 
old boy among the girls, so that when he came 
over they almost tittered their little eyes out at 
seeing such a pretty, nice fellow. He staid a whole 
night and almost a day ill Brother Jonathan's farms, 
after which he went back to Bullock Island, and 
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posted up a paper, in which he pledged his honour 
that Jonathan was no gentleman, for he kept com- 
pany with his tenants, and admitted mechanics into 
his parlour. 

" There, my boys ! there !" cried John to his 
tenants ; "what do you think of that, you stupid 
ninnyhammers ?" 

" Not quite so bad, after all," said they ; " there is 
no harm in landlords keeping company sometimes 
with their tenants, if it is only to get acquainted 
with their characters. And as for letting poor peo- 
ple come into his parlour, we should like that 
above all things." 

Upon this they gave a great huzza for Brother 
Jonathan, and paddled over to his farms as fast as 
they could. 

" What stupid dolts !" cried the squire, shaking 
his head ; " they will never know what's good 
for them. But I must not forget my little De 
Goose." 

Accordingly, in pure gratitude for taking so much 
pains to enlighten his tenants, he made him captain 
of one of his old ferryboats. 
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CHAPTER XXXIl. 

How Squire Bull sent over one Peter Porcupine to pry iuttf 

Jonathan's private affairs. 

John bad about hicn an old corporal, who went 
by the nickname of Peter Porcupine, one of the 
most abusive fellows ever known. He was always 
backbiting the squire, who once or twice got out 
of patience and clapped him up in jail for his pains^ 
But though the squire did not like to be clapper^ 
clawed himself by Peter, he knew by experience 
what a bitter boy he was at getting up a pack of 
lies, and for that reason he got him dressed up like 
a gentleman, and putting some money in his 
pockets, sent him over to print handbills and paste 
them up under Jonathan's very nose. 

Peter accordingly came over the millpond, and 
played away at a fine rate, saying 'just what he 
Irked, and telling as many great lies as he could 
invent, for Jonathan was a good-natured fellow, and 
made it a point of conscience to let his own tenants 
say what they pleased* of him. To be sure they 
sometimes scored him pretty handsomely, but 
there is a great diflference between the freedoms 
of old acquaintances and strangers. Peter was a 
vulgar kind of a chap, and the greatest master of 
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bad language that ever was known. He wrote a 
grammar on purpose to teach people how to abuse 
one another in good English. Mercy . upon us ! 
how he did belabour honest Jonathan^ etren before 
he knew the poor lad by sight. He called him all 
sorts of names, such as rogue, fool, hypocrite, 
blackguard, ignoramus, negxo-driver, and what not. 
Taking advantage of Jonathan's easy temper, he 
went so far as to swear he had no right to his own 
property, and tried to persuade the tenants to go over 
in a body to Squire Bull, who he said would make 
them as happy as the day was long, and happier too. 

This was urging the joke radier too far, and at. 
last Jonathan got his back up. He brought his 
action of slander against the old corporal^ and cast 
him in swinging damages, which he found rather 
hard to pay, though he had made a good deal of 
money out of Jonathan's tenants, who always pay 
well for seeing themselves handsomely abased in 
black and white. Upon this the corporal had his 
house painted all over black, and after throwing 
" a bone" for the democrats " to gnaw," he packed 
himself off home again^ to tell John all about it. 

The old squire hereupon called a good many of 
his tenants around him, and addressed them as 
follows: — 

" My honest fellows f you hear what the old cor- 
poral says about Jonathan, and all that sort of 
thing. How happy you are, you great blockheads,. 

if you did but know it. Y^ you are always hank 
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ering after that snivelling felloiv's farms^ thou^ he 
lets his tenants do almost just what they please, so 
that they are pretty much their own masters, and 
get so rich in a few years that they are able to buy 
Jonathan out of some of his best lands. A fine 
place, truly, for a gentleman to live in, hey ! you 
stupid rascals !" 

" Not so fine for a gentleman," quoth the ten- 
ants, "but very fine for us" So they shouted 
huzza for Brother Jonathan, and bundled them- 
selves off to the farms as fast as they could. 

John scratched his pate, and whistled his old 
tune of " God save the king," which he always did 
when out of sorts ; and turning to Peter, began 
caUing him a great fool for abusing Jonathan for 
the very things that made all his tenants fall in love 
with the young rascal, and run after him as if they 
were mad. He refused to do any thing for the 
old corporal, who, out of pure spite to John, began 
to praise Jonathan with all his might, and abuse 
his old daddy. He swore the squire's tenants were 
a set of " flogged" rogues, for which John had him 
clapped up in jail ; for being lord of the manor of 
Bullock, his will was pretty much law in these 
cases. 

" Stay there," quoth the squire, " till you leam 
good manners, and leave off telling lies." But he 
might have staid there till doomsday before that 
happened. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

How Squire Bull sent over one Captain All, who, it was said, 
could write better than fight, to find out some more of Brother 
Jonathan's faalts, and how the captain, being troubled with 
squinting, saw every thing crooked. 

John Bull, being somewhat jout of patience at 
the unaccountable effect produced among his ten- 
ants by the great pains he had taken to enlighten 
them concerning Brother Jonathan and his bad 
habits, determined to pick out one of his cleverest 
fellows this time, to send over on a voyage of dis- 
covery. He accordingly found out an old tarpaulin 
of a fellow among his boatmen, who had sailed all 
round the millpond ever so many times, and made 
several great discoveries that nobody else had ever 
seen before or ever saw afterwards. By reason of 
having long been in the habit of keeping a regular 
logbook, the captain, as he was called on account 
of having once commanded a bumboat, was con- 
sidered to write a very good hand, and, what was 
more, could spell like a schoolmaster by the help 
of the dictionary. 

There was no end to the tough stories he told 
about what he had seen and done in distant parts. 
He had bought ever so many fair winds of an old 
witch Down East ; had caught one of the lights 
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that sometimes are seen in a storm sticking to the 
ropes of a vessel, and used it to light his binnacle 
with ; had been among the people that live right 
under us on the other side of the world, and walk 
with their heads downwards like flies against the 
ceiling; had seen a seaserpent sixteen times as 
long as the one at Jonathan's farms Down East, 
and discovered a great island in an out-of-the-way 
part of the millpond called Loo-choo, where all 
the people were bom without heads, and yet had 
the longest ears he ever saw, longer even than his 
own. In fact, he was supposed by some to shoot 
with a long bow, and went among John's tenants by 
the name of old Quid, the tough yarn spinner, he 
being a great chewer of tobacco. 

But Squire Bull liked him the better for drawing 
a long bow, because, he thought to himself, the 
captain would not stick at trifles in a good cause. 
Accordin^y he caused the captain to be dressed up 
like a gentleman, that he might the better impose 
on Jonathan and his tenants ; put a great cocked- 
hat bedizened with copper-lace on his head, stuck 
a pair of tarnished epaulettes on his shoulders with 
a couple of pins, and fastened a rusty sword to the 
waistband of bis breeches at least two yards long. 
He then gave him a hearty kick of tho breech, in 
tc^en of his approbation, and sent him away with 
plenty of letters of recommendation, setting forth 
in the most pompous manner his great valour as 
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an officer, and his great accom|^shments as a 
gentleman. 

Jonathan received this doughty fellow with all 
the respect due to his cocked-hat, his epaulettes, 
his long sword, and his letters of recommendation, 
for he was one of the most hospitable lads in the 
world, and kept 'open house to all persons, es- 
pecially strangers, high and low, rich and poor. 
He feasted the captain to such a degree, and plied 
him so lustily with good liquor, that half Uie time 
the captain did not know whether he was not walk- 
ing with his head downwards, like the queer crea- 
tures he had seen on the other side of the earth. 
He grew fat and saucy, like all low fdlows, with 
this lusty fare, and began to believe himself a great 
officer, only because Jonathan treated him better 
than he deserved. Jonathan, moreover, gave him 
letters to all parts of his estate, recommending it 
to his tenants to make much of the distinguish- 
ed stranger, as he called him, like a young gosling 
as he was. 

The captain went all over Jonathan's farms, ask- 
ing questions of everybody, and getting into a 
passion if anybody asked questions of him ; poking 
his nose everywhere, prying into every one's busi- 
ness, and making memorandums in his logbook. 
Jonathan's tenants, who are in the main a cute set 
of fellows, often bantered him with all sorts of 
tough stories, which he would write down in his 

logbook, and little thought that he was going to put 
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Jtbem <mt ai all gospel when he got home. The 
captain went grumbling his way from one end of 
Jonathan's faims to the other, collecting every thing 
and nothing that fell in his path, and after eating 
his way manfully through and through, at last 
sailed oyer the great millpond with his logbook. 

There never was a man half so. well pleased in 
this world, according to the best of my belief, as 
John Bull was when he put on his spectacles and 
read the captain's logbook, which certainly was the 
cleverest thing ever vnritten since the travels of 
Baron Munchausen, who, I ought to have mentioned 
before, was the captain's grandfather by the moth- 
er's side, as I have heard. For a man that squinted 
so mortally, it was astonishing what correct views 
he had taken ; and nothing was wanting to a proper 
understanding of the whole, but to make allow- 
ance for the captain's infirmity, and take things 
directly contrary to what he saw them. His pic- 
tures were, in fact, all turned upside down, like the 
odd fellows he saw walking on their heads the 
other side of the world. Then the logbook was 
published at John's expense, as was pretty gener* 
ally supposed, and ererybody swore it was the 
most philosophical work they had ever seen, only 
that the captain's conclusions were always at log- 
gerheads with his premises, and his individual 
examples for ever opposed to his general inferences. 
But this I have idways thought was owing to the 
captain's unlucky habit of squinting, which origin 
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nated, as I have heard, in his always going out in 
the sun without a hat when he was a little boy and 
used to go wading along the edge of the millpond 
to catch tadpoles. 

Be this as it may, John Bull was so tickled with 
the captain's logbook, that he gave him a new unw 
form, and was casting about how he might further 
reward his eminent services, when he was taken 
all aback by some one coming in to tell him that 
another great parcel of his tenants had packed off, 
bag and baggage, to Jonathan's farms, being thereto 
sorely impelled by the cs^tain's philosophical con« 
elusions. 

The squire was so bothered at diis, that he sat 
down in his arm-chair and fell into a great brown 
study : never was a poor gentleman so puzzled to 
account for a thing as plain as the nose on his face. 
If he had only put himself in the place of his 
tenants, he would iiave found out, soon enough, 
that the very things with which he twitted Brother 
Jonathan, were exactly what tickled his own ten- 
ants, and made them so anxious to hold lands under 
him. All he had to do was to make them believe 
that Jonathan was just such a bitter old landlord as 
himself and there would be no danger of his prac- 
ticing any more seductions vijpon. them. 

But this never occurred to the squire, and he 
determined to try his hand at getting up another 
logbook, like a headstrong, obstinate old fellow as 
be was. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

How Squire Bull dressed up an ugly old troUope as a lady, and 
sent her over to try her hand at opening the eyes of his stupid 
tenants. 

There was an old woman, that, as I have been 
credibly informed, sold fish and nmscles about the 
manor of Bullock; but owing to her carrying a 
d — ^1 of a tongue in her head, and abusing every- 
body that tried to beat down her prices, had grad- 
ually got rather low in the world. Whenever she 
came round with her alewives and gar-fish, the 
people would all shut their doors for fear of a 
lecture ; so that the short and the long of the story 
is, she failed in business, and, it is said, paid her 
creditors only one ounce of fish in the pound. She 
was, however, a pert, smart sort of a body, bad 
learned to read and write at a parish school, and 
might have kept a school or some such thing if 
she hacf only been able to hold her tongue a little. 
They say she was once ducked for a common 
scold, but I cannot pledge myself as to that matter. 

The squire, happening to have some recollection 
of the old woman, having once been pretty well 
lectured by her in a bargain for a John Dory, 
thought to himself, as all his male missionaries 
had done him only harm, he would try what a 
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female could do. So he sent for her to come to 
him, which she did in not one of her best humours. 
John who, as I said, knew her of old, felt a little 
skittish when she came^ with a great old black 
calash on her head, a faded silk gown, and dirers 
other remnants of her ancient glories, which she 
always wore on great occasions. 

John undertook to let her into his plan in the 
most delicate way he could think of ; but though 
there was something in the thing that pleased the 
spiteful old creature Well enough, she began to 
rate him soundly, on account of some old grudges 
not worth speaking of in this place. 

" Marry, conie up, my doughty squite," cried she, 
** yon can be civil enough nowyou want me. You 
f(»rget, I 'spose, when you rated me about that 
John Dory, which, as I am a liying sinner, was as 
fresh as a spring morning, though you said its gills 
were as blue as. indigo. Yes, yes ; but I'll let you 
know Tm not to be made a fool of: I'm not to 
be bamboozled, befooled, and befiddled in this way, 
I can tell you. I am an honest woman, and I 
don't care who knows it. You mustn't think to 
poke fun into me in this way, that I can tell you." 
And she gradually raised her voice *till it squeaked 
like a fiddle, so that the squire was fain to stuff 
his thumbs into his ears. ; 

But they say hard squalls never last long, and 
this one blew over in a few minutes. The squire, 
albeit he would like to have had the old creature 
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dackedy haying a point to gain, held on his ang^ 
like a whde team, and locked the- wheels of his 
tongue for fear it should run down hilL and dash 
his project all to pieces. He coaxed her at last 
into a better humour, and by promising her a new 
hat, a new poplin gown, and a whole bladder of 
snuJBf, at last brought her to consent to go over the 
millpond to Jonathan's farms, and look into the 
manners and customs of the good women there, 
and see wherein they were wanting in civility and 
refinement. At the same time, the sly rogue could 
not, for the soul of him, help laughing in his sleeve, 
tQ think what a fine judge of such matters was this 
old sinner, who, he had good reason to know, had 
never eaten out of any thing better than a wooden 
trencher in all her bom days* 

The old creature, after bargaining for a looking- 
^ass to see herself in her new dress on the pas- 
sage over the millpond, at length set sail,, and in 
good time arrived at the mouth of a great creek that 
ran a good way up into Jonathan's farms in the 
Far West. There chanced to be in the same boat 
that carried over Madame Trollope, as she was nick- 
named, a young single lady, who, though she had 
several husbands, was never married, so far as I 
can learn. This young, single married-woman 
ivas going over to Jonathan's farms to civilize the 
people, and teach the women a proper regard to 
nnorals. Now, as Madame Trollope was going to 
9et them an example in good maimers, nothing was 
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more Batural than that these two should grow very 
intimate, and as it were', join stocks together* 

Accordingly, they patched up a great friendship^ 
and agreed to prosecute their benevolent intentions 
towards the wives and daughters of Brother Jona^ 
than's tenants in partnership. But the old crea" 
ture's tongue was such an unruly member, that she 
could not for the life of her keep it in order i so 
that by the time they began to know one another 
tolerably well, a separation took place. The young 
unmarried woman with several husbands went her 
way to preach up her new system of morals, and 
the old creature to exercise her skill in polishing 
the manners of the rude women of Jonathan's 
farms, who knew nothing of the delights of flirta- 
tion, and were so ineffably vulgar that, it is currently 
said, they looked upon the marriage vow as little 
less thssin a sacred obligation* 

What became of the young woman I never 
heard, but the old one found her way up the long 
creek to one of Jonathan's new settlements, where 
she was received and treated with the greatest 
kindness, and. passed for a lady among the simple 
tenants for a time. This settlement was what 
they call a new clearing, inhabited by a people 
of plain homely habits, but withal of great industry 
and enterprise, and possessed of a tolerable portion 
.of good sense as well as sagacity. They had a 
new comitry to clear and cultivate, and possessed 
all the good qualities so generally found among an 
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industrioas population of fanners. Tkey did not 
understand tibia frisky airs Madame TroUope gaye 
herself, nor could they be brought to giying up 
reading the Bible and going to church, which the 
old creature said was what made them so mighty 
stupid about understanding the true intent and 
meaning of the marriage vow. 

But this was not the worst ; the men actually 
spit against the wind, ate their dinners in a great 
hurry, I suppose, because they had something to 
do afterwards ; and sometimes, instead of drinking 
wine at the dinner-table, drank a glass of bitters 
at the bar. But what capped the climax, they one 
and all resolutely declined making lore to the old 
creature, who, now that she was dressed out so 
fine, had a notion that she was a~ beauty. She fell 
into a roaring passion, and all but swore the ten- 
ants of Jonathan had no more sensibility to female 
charms or female society than so many racoons ; 
and all this because they would not go about 
philandering with an old woman, whose voice 
squeaked like a fiddle, and whose face was, they 
say, not much unlike that of the fish called a sole. 

The old creature, being disgusted with the in- 
sensibility of these stupid blockheads, got into a 
tearing passion, and went into the woods some way 
oflF, where she set up a school <rf painting and other 
accomplishments. But she got no scholars, be-< 
cause there were none to be had ; and then she 
fell into another passion^ and declared the people 
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had no more taste for the polite arts than the wild 
Indians. After this, she set up a shop in the set- 
tlement I mentioned before, furnished with wooden 
horses, humming-tops, tin swords, with all sorts 
of children's playthings and the like, which the 
tenants had no more use for than they had for the 
old creature's accomplishments, which I belieye 
were, after all, but make-beUeve ; for I don't see 
how an old fishwoman could ccnne honestly by 
them, for my part. 

At last she got out of all patience with these 
stubborn people, and pronounced them, as well as I 
cui recollect hard words, incorrigible, and utterly 
incapable of development. She scolded and fidg- 
eted about for some time, and played the fine 
lady at a great rate, but all in vain. Nobody came 
to flirt with her; the women persisted in going to 
church instead of making love to other peoples' 
husbands, and the men continued to spit against 
the wind, and eat by slight of hand, in spite of all 
she coidd say or do. 

Finding they were of such rough materials that 
it was impossible to make them bear a polish, the 
old creature <Hie day at a tea-party fell foul of 
them tooth and nail; she called them devotees, 
church-goers, stupid domestic drudges that did not 
know the delights of flirtation ; finicking, minnick- 
ing, mincing, mock-modest, squeamish, hardwork- 
ing, domestic tabby cats ; and as for the men, she 
denounced them for a tobacco-chewing, spitting, 

13 
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gouging, fast-eating, sling*drinking set, with heads 
hke a beetle, and consciences so soft that they 
were afraid to make 1ot« against law and gospel. 
After this, she turned her hack on the company, 
and slapping her hand on a place that shall be 
nameless, to show her breeding, strutted majestic- 
ally out of the room, and made tracks, as the saying 
is, for the ancient manor of Bullock, where she 
arrived in due season* 

£quire Bull was hugely delighted to see her come 
back again, and all but kissed the old creature 
when he found what a precious mess of scandal 
she had manufactured for the edification of his 
tenants. He got it all printed, hired Captain All 
to swear it was every bit true, and calling his ten- 
ants before him, thus addressed them : — 

" You see, my honest fellows, and be hanged to 
you, what a poor d — ^1 is my son Jonathan, and 
what miserable, unpolished, vulgar dogs are his 
tenants. They don't give themselves time to eat, 
and—" 

" But then they have plenty to eat," said John's 
tenants. 

^' Hold your tongues, you impudent varlets," said 
the squire, in a rage, "and hear what I am going 
to say — I was saying," here he took out Madame 
TroUope's book, which it is said Captain All wrote 
for her, and putting on his spectacles, refreshed his 
memory by looking over some parts of it. " Ah i 
yes— here we have it all in black and white — ^now 
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listen, you intolerable blockheads. If you go over 
to my son Jonathan's farms, you will have no flir- 
tations ; you will know nothing of painting, sculp- 
ture, and the fine arts ; you will not be able to get 
a living by selling wooden horses, tin trumpets, 
and the like ; and as for music, they play on the 
banjo, and sing nothing but the * Old Hundred' there. 
Now I, you know, boys, am one of the most mu- 
sical fellows in the world, and will teach you all 
to sing like nightingales — Glisten, you intolerable 
blockheads." 

And then he began to roar " God save the king," 
so that some of Jonathan's tenants thought they 
heard him quite across the millpond, and took it 
for thunder. Upon this the tenants, who are very 
loyal fellows, began to join chorus, and they had 
a bout of it among them. 

" Now, my hearties," quoth the old squire, " listen 
to me : — if you go over to Jonathan's farms, you'll 
get no music except that of the * Old Hundred.' " 

" But we can't live on music," said the tenants. 

" Hem ! but, you egregious ninnies, you don't 
see the thing in a right point of view — as I was 
saying, you'll be able to sell no wooden horses or 
tin trumpets." 

" But you know, squire, we don't make wooden 
horses or tin trumpets, and don't want to sell them." 

" But, you infernal knaves — you egregious doddi- 
pols — ^you gnatsnappers you — don't I tell you there 
are no churches in Jonathan's farms, and that his 
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tenants only pay the parson just what they please, 
the unbelieying villains !" 

" The very thing," cried they all, with one roice. 

" But I tell you the fellow has no more region 
than the Pope of Rome." 

" Just what we want, — ^we have paid enough to 
the church and the parson,'^ cried they all again. 

''But I tell you, you ninnyhammer gnatanap- 
pers, that — ^ 

Here he again had recourse to the old creature^s 
book, and after turning over a good number of 
leaves, looked up to go on with his speech, when 
lo ! and behold ! his tenants had marched off one 
and aU, and he saw them half way across die mill- 
pond, paddling away for life towards Jonathan's 
fanns. 

" Body o' me !" exclaimed the squire, "I believe 
the old boy is in them all, for they won^t listen to 



reason." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

How one Panon Fibber comes over to convert Jonathan's tenants 
to the true church, and teach them some, outlandish language, 
the name of which I have forgot. 

There was a prosing old parson about Bullock 
Island, who sometimes eked out bis living by keep- 
ing a night-school to teach some outlandish tongue, 
that was of no more use to the tenants than two 
tongues would have been. He was very much 
liked by people that go to church to take a com- 
fortable nap, but among the greater part of the 
tenants he was reckoned a dull sort of a fellow 
enough. He was, moreover, a sad hand at telling 
fibs, by which he got the nickname of Fibber, 
though I believe his real name was Fiddler, a droll 
name for a parspn. Some said he ought to have 
been called Bagpipes, for he always preached with 
a mortal drone. 

Be this as it may, Parson Fibber, finding it 
rather difficult to make both ends meet, and that 
the tenants of Bullock Island had lost all confidence 
in his word, so that they would hardly believe the 
Scriptures when he preached them, thought to him- 
self he would go over to Jonathan's farms, where 

he was not so well known, and where he had heard 

13» 
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people were mighty fond of taking a comfortable 
nap in church. He expected to get all at once 
into a good fat living, it being one of the thirty- 
nine articles of belief I spoke of in the beginning 
of this history, that there were neither churches nor 
preachers in Jonathan's farms. The honest ten- 
ants of Bullock Island did not know that there were 
plenty of churches, and more sects than churches 
by a great deal. 

Parson Fibber played his bagpipes all through 
the farms, and called aloud and spared not; but he 
got no call for all that, and what was worse, Jona- 
than's tenants demurred to learning the outland- 
ish tongue, which was of no use to them, being 
yery busy cultivating their lands, making fences, 
and working Uke brave fellows, that they might 
keep themselves and their children from coming 
upon the parish like Squire Bull's tenants. They 
moreover, one and all, refused to fall asleep at his 
sermons, upon which he was so mortified that he 
turned his back upon them, and went over to Bul- 
lock Tsland, where he wrote a book duller than 
one of his own sermons, in which he indulged him- 
self wonderfully in drawing the long bow, and 
many people thought outdid all his former exploits 
in this species of archery. 

The squire, as usual, was hugely delighted with 
the new batch of stories against Jonathan, and, as I 
read in one of the newspapers of Bullock Island, 
promoted the parson to a stalls where I suppose 
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he was allowed to eat oats with John's horses. 
He then sent for some of his tenants that he heard 
were thinking of going over to Jonathan's farms, 
and holding the parson's book upside down in his 
hand, began to tell them as follows : — 

" My jolly fellows, I hear you talk of going over 
to that snivelUng, hop-o'-my-thumb jockey, my son 
Jonathan. Now I tell you that you are a parcel 
of blockheads. Look here — " and then he read 
out of the parson's book how Jonathan's tenants, 
though they all had more or less books in their 
houses, had no great libraries full of great folios 
that not one in a hundred could read, and that they 
had no more religion than horses, for they would 
not give Parson Fibber a good fat living in reward 
for putting them to sleep every Sunday. 

He then took down an old rusty key, which 
looked as if it had not been used since the inven- 
tion of locks, and after worrying and swearing not 
a little, because it was so rusty it would not turn 
round, at last, with much ado, opened a door and 
showed them a great number of big books, all 
covered with dust and spider-webs, and looking 
as sleepy as if they had not been disturbed for a 
hundred years. He took down one and brush- 
ing off the dust with his coat-sleeve, which turned 
the colour of a miller's frock, opened it and tried 
to read ; but being rather out of practice, he only 
mumbled a little to himself and shut it again. 

** There, my boys," cried he, snapping his fingers, 
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** what do you think of that, hey ? aint I a scholar, 
you great blockheads ? and yet you want to sneak 
over to my son Jonathan^ who, considering I begat 
him, does little credit to his daddy, and whose 
tenants, though they can all read, write, and cipher, 
have no great libraries like this, and Parson Fibber 
says, don't understand Greek at all. You may 
judge of the value they put upon learning, when it 
is so cheap they can get it for nothing ! What 
think you of that, boys, hey ?" 

'' Get learning for nothing !" cried they all, with 
one voice, — " Huzza for Brother Jonathan ! let's be 
off, boys, and leave the squire to his big books, 
which nobody, not even himself, can understand." 

So away they went, leaving John with his book 
in his hand, and his spectacles on his nose, swear- 
ing like a trooper. He had a great mind to take 
Parson Fibber from the stall, and put one of his 
horses in his place again, only he had somehow or 
other got the reputation of being the great bulwark 
of the church, and did not like to lose it. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

How Squire Ball's new wife was suspected of being too great 
with Brother Jonathmn, who it was thought had put strange 
notions in her head. 

Much about this time John Bull's wife began to 
talk to a new tune, and take considerable liberties 
with the old squire's household, which, she insisted 
upon it, wanted reforming. She told him his house 
was overrun with a parcel of lazy, good-for-nothing 
servants, who set themselves up for gentlemen, — 
''Marry come up! gentlemen indeed," would she 
say ; " a parpel of idle, extravagant, good-for-noth- 
ing varlets, that don't earn so much as salt to their 
porridge, and eat you out of house and home : I 
tell you, John, if you don't send one half of them 
packing, and make the other half do their duty, you 
are a ruined man. The tenants are getting so 
poor that they can't pay their rents, and are going 
over to Jonathan's farms by dozens, while you go 
on spending away and boasting of your riches, as if 
you had a mine of gold in your breeches-pocket, 
instead of a parcel of good-for-nothing paper-rags, 
and did not owe more than all your estate would 
sell for to-morrow. I tell you, John Bull, you 
must reform — ^reform, John, I say, or you'll be a 
bankrupt before you know where you are," 
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" Reform !" quoth the squire — " Reform ! Til 
be switched if I do. Who ever heard of a man of 
my age reforming, except when he was on his last 
legs, hey 1 Now I am a hale, hearty fellow ; it 
win be time enough for me to reform a dozen years 
hence." 

Mrs. Bull began to qiiiz John about his legs, 
which she said looked like a pair of drumsticks, 
and shook under him every step he walked. . 

.** You a hale, hearty fellow ! — ^ha, ha — many, 
come up, you ? Why, you look like an old, batter- 
ed, worn-out glutton, who has rolled into a lump of 
bloated flesh, and cannot go until, like a clock, 
you have been wound up every Sunday morning. 
Your dancing days are over, John." 

" Are they, by jingo ?" cried the squire. " I'll 
show you, my dear." 

And he tried to cut a great caper, but was seized 
with such a twinge that he roared out lustily, while 
Mrs. Bull laughed ready to split her sides. 

" Well, my dear," quoth the squire, whom the 
twinge had brought to reason, ''I beheve I am 
growing a little old." 

*' Indeed are you, John ; and, as 1 said before, it 
is high time for you to think about reforming. You 
have been a sad fellow in your day, and don't 
know how soon you may die, leaving me a discon- 
solate widow, a lone woman, with nobody to care 
for her." 

** Well, well, I'll think of it, my dear," answered 
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John^ whom the idea of being near his end had 
made very penitent for the time being, as is the 
case with most people. 

They parted for the present ; and John went to 
consult some of his overseers ^nd stewards, of 
whom he had six times as many as was good for 
him. One of these cmining varlets, who hated the 
very ghost of reform much more than he did the 
old boy himself, thought, if he could only make 
John a little jealous of his wife, he might escape 
for this time. So he began to insinuate that Jona- 
than had been putting some of his Yankee notions 
into her head ; and as be had began by seducing his 
tenants, had ended by undermining the virtue of 
his wife. 

" You're right ! — ^you're right ! I see it all as 
plain as daylight," cried the squire, throwing up 
his right hand, and slapping his fat thigh with the 
other. '' The unnatural, infamous, underhand^ 
sneaking son of a — ^hem ! — ^not quite so bad as that, 
either. But, if I don't be even with the young 
rascal, my name is not John Bull. And madam too ! 
I must reform ! Fm an old fellow, forsooth — she's 
found that out, has she ? Fm over head and ears 
in debt, am I ? ' I can't walk without my legs 
shaking under me,' says buxom Mrs. Bull. She's 
found out the difference betwixt an old fellow and a 
young one, has she ? No honest woman could have 
made the discovery, and be hanged to her. But 
111 be even with them both. FU challenge the 
young rascal, and turn my wife out of doors." 
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He was going to set about it, when the caniung 
Tariet of a stieward reminded the squire, in the gen- 
teelest manner possible, of the duel they had togeth- 
er a few years before; and that while the squire 
with great submission had grown old since, and was 
obliged to walk with a stick, Jonathan had been 
waxing bigger and bigger, and stronger and stronger 
every day. He concluded by advising him, as the 
best mode of putting a stop to the farther seduc- 
, tions of the young villain, to hold him up to the 
world, his tenants, and his wife, as one of the 
greatest rogues and blackguards in the whole world. 
By this course Jonathan would get such a bad char- 
acter no decent woman would dare to keep com- 
pany with him. 

" Why, body o' me T quoth the squire, " haven't 
I tried that already a dozen times ? It won't do 
— ^I tell you it won't do, for all I can say about that 
young rascal only makes everybody fall in love 
with him the more. The men all pull off their 
hats to him, and the women run after him like » 
flock of sheep. Body o' me ! I begin to suspect 
he is a pretty decent sort of a fellow, and in time 
will come to do credit to the &ther who begat him, 
hey?" 

" Yes," replied the vaxlet, with a sneer, " you'd 
better invite him over to the manor, and give him 
a fair chance with the old lady." 

This stung John to the quick, «nd after scratch- 
ing his head, chattering at random, and stamping 
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about like a man in a quandary, he suddenly stop- 
ped and asked the yarlet what he should do. He 
told the squire that as to challenging Jonathan, that 
would he rather an expensive concern, and the issue 
very doubtfiil. It might end in a broken head and 
an empty pocket. On the whole, there was no 
other way than to persuade Mrs« Bull that Jona- 
than was beneath her notice, being a low-lived 
simpleton of a country bumpkin, whose sentiments, 
character, and person would disgrace uiy lady that 
kept compsuiy with him. 

** But what shall I do to keep my tenants from 
hankering so after Jonathan's farms, and adopting 
all his Yankee notions, hey ?" 

" Tell them that Jonathan don't eat with silver 
forks," quoth the other. 

'^ Body o' me ! so I will ; if that don't do his 
business, I'm mistaken." 

U 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

How Squire BuU sect over one Corporal f^melfungus to smell out 
Jonathan*^ enormities, and who this corporal was. 

John was determined this time to be particular 
in his selection of a person to do Jonathan's busi- 
ness, and leave him no more character than some 
people that shall be nameless. Accordingly, after 
considerable search, he found out a fellow called 
Smelfungas, which I have heard was a nickname, 
giren him on accoimt of his always curling up 
his nose as if he smelt something disagreeable. 
He was one of the greatest grumblers in the whole 
manor of Bullock, which is full of them, and never 
was known to be pleased with anybody or thing but 
himself. They say he was born grumbling, and 
it was foretold that he would die grumbling, as his 
father and mother did before him. Such, indeed, 
was his propensity to this amusement, that not be- 
ing able to grumble sufficiently by word of mouth, 
he learned to write on purpose that he might grum- 
ble on paper at the same time, and thus, as it were, 
kill two birds with one stone. Smelfungus was 
moreover a scandalous dog, and did not always 
stick to the truth, though he pretended to be a 
pioub man^ and very much of a gentleman withal. 
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For my part, from what I have heard, I believe 
he was about as much of one as the other. 

He professed to be a great stickler for good 
mamiers, though he did not practice them much 
himself — a nice judge of dress, though he was sel- 
dom seen in a clean shirt — and a great critic in 
silver forks, as most people admire what they 
seldom see. But what he most valued himself 
upon was a certain air of gentility, which he had 
acquired by shaving himself once a week before a 
piece of a looking-glass. Altogether, he was a poor 
creature enough, and only fit for the dirty job he 
was about being employed in. There are people 
made for every thing, and Smelfungus was pre- 
destined to write libels on his fellow-creatures. 

The squire opened his project to Corporal Smel- 
fungus, who snapped at it with a sort of instinctive 
eagerness. It was the very thing he preferred, 
above all others. Then the squire told him his 
suspicions that Jonathan had been tampering with 
Mrs. Bull, and that this was the true secret of her 
talking so much confounded nonsense about re- 
forming his household, letting his tenants vote at 
town-meetings, and twitting him continually about 
Jonathan having more money than he knew what 
to do with, making his tenants so comfortable that 
they hardly knew what to do with themselves, and 
doing more about his house with a few smart hands, 
than he. Squire Bull, did with a housefull of lazy, 
lubberly servants. He said he had caught her sev* 
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eral times casting a sheep's eye towards Jonathan's 
farms, and quoting him as an example to his old 
&ther. 

Smeifungus hereupon advised the squire to get 
a divorce, as he had a right to do by the laws of the 
manor ; but John sho<^ his head, and said that ten 
to one he would only get a worse termagant, for it 
seemed to him that the whole neighbourhood was 
infected with Jonathan's example, and running stark 
mad with reform. Th&corporal, who, like all the ht- 
tle varmints who sneak about rich old codgers such 
as Squire Bull, and live by picking their pockets, 
hated the word reform worse than poiscm, for fear 
it should begin with him. The corporsd, I say, 
was as angry as a puddle in a storm, and grumbled 
out that he would soon do Jonathan's business. 

" I'll leave him no — ^no more character — ^tban — 
than—" 

" Than you have yourself — ^hey, corpcnral ?" 
quoth the squire, and fell into an honest, jolly laugh, 
such as he used to enjoy in old times, before he 
set himself up for a great bully, and got over head 
and ears in debt, for the sake of maintaining his 
character as a fine gentleman, to which he had lit- 
tle or no pretensions. He was, in truth, a sturdy, 
off-hand, frank old fellow enough, except towards 
his son Jonathan, who, because he had begotten 
him, he thought he might abuse as much as he 
pteased ; but as to being a fine gentleman, it was 
all in my eye and Betty Martin, Though he aped 
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the fine folks among his neighbours^ he did it so 
awkwardly^ that everybody said he might better 
stick to the respectable character of a comitry 
squire, hunt foxes, live among his tenants instead 
of travelling about to learn how to become a fine 
gentleman forsooth, and. spend his money among 
those that earned it, instead of throwing it away 
on fiddlers, dancers, and such Uke caterpillars of the 
commonwealth. 

But John did not mind all this. The greatest 
fool in the world is an old fool, for there is no hope 
of his hving to grow vdser. 

14* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

How Goiporal Smelfungus glorioiuly succeeded in his misskni, 
and whftt mincaloat etkets his relation had on Mrs. Boll and 
the Squire's tenants. 

When Corporal Smelfungus got over to Jona^ 
than's farms, that hospitable young fellow feasted 
him heartily^ and showed him every attention, as 
was his custom towards strangers, of whose good 
word he was apt to think more than it deserved. 

But the corporal was determined beforehand to 
be pleased with nothing, being, as I said before, set 
upon undeceiving Mrs. Bull and the squire's ten- 
antry, and rescuing them from Brother Jonathan's 
seductions. He maintained the former was no 
better than she should be, and the latter a parcel of 
drivellers, to think the squire could learn any 
thing worth knowing from such a snivelling, mint- 
sling rum-jockey, who had no more manners than 
a bear, and no more morals than a pickpocket. 

He went about raking up all the old stories that 
had been hatched against Brother Jonathan for a 
hundred years past, and invented as many more as 
he could; but it was not a great many, being rather 
a dull fellow, with more illnature than wit, and 
more malignity than invention. The truth is, he 
was not a little put to it to find matter for running 
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down Jonathan. His tenants were so well off, 
their rents so low, and they had such a plenty to eat 
and drink, that the corporal did not know exactly 
where to take hold of him, and was obUged to turn 
np his nose at the merest trifles, for want of 
something better. 

One day being at breakfast at a tavern, he luck- 
ily saw a mustard-pot upset on the table, upon 
which he noted it down carefully, that Jonathan 
could never eat his meals without upsetting all the 
mustard, and did not know how to behave like 
a gentleman. 

The next thing he did was to find fault with the 
great size of J (mathan's beefsteaks, which he swore 
were as big as newspapers, and enough to take 
away a man's stomach to look at. But what was 
worse than all this, he had no silver forks at his 
table, and none but barbarians could eat without 
silver forks. 

Happening to see a young fellow, who was an 
officer in the militia, in his everyday clothes, wear- 
ing a dirk to show he was a soldier, the corporal 
put it dovim in his memorandum-book that all Jona- 
than's tenants wore dirks, and did not mind killing 
a neighbour any more than they did murdering the 
^quire's English, as he called it. Every man he 
saw that had but one eye, he concluded had been 
gouged to a certainty ; and if any one happened to 
ask him the hour, instead of pulling out his turnip 
and answering him in a civil manner, he set 
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him down as an impertinent^ guessing, inquisitive 
Yankee, as Jonathan's tenants were commonly 
called. But he did not tell them so to their faces, 
for fear of being gouged. 

There was an old joke, got up in a good-hu- 
moured way, about some of Jonathan's tenants 
away Down East selling wooden nutmegs, and 
playing other such pranks upon the people of South- 
lands ; this the corporal got hold of, for he was very 
industrious in picking up such things, and there- 
upon set down the people Down East as a parcel of 
rogiTes. 

Sometimes he employed himself whole days 
counting how many times . the people spit ; at 
others he would stand with his watch in his hand, 
calculating how many minutes they were in swal- 
lowing their dinner, and how many times they drank 
at their meals ; or in listening to the free, off-hand 
talking of the tenants, to find out whether they 
spoke good grammar ; and whenever he got a 
chance, he would pimp into the bedchambers, to 
see if they had any clean towels, combs, wash-hand 
basins, and proper conveniences under the bed. 
Happening to find a dirty napkin one day in a 
miserable tavern, in a room without a comb, he 
snapped his fingers in triumph, and swore Jona- 
than's tenants did not know what clean napkins 
were, and combed their hair with currycombs. 
When he could find nothing to set him going, 
he scratched his pate, and passed his time grum- 
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bling about democratic licentiousness, and universal 
suffrage. All this he called speculating, general- 
izing, and philosophizing. 

Having a great taste, like most of Squire Bull's 
tenants, for seeing people hanged, he went all 
through Jonathan's farms to find out a gallows, 
and being disappointed in his search, relieved 
his mortification by. putting down in his memoran- 
dums that there was no such thing as punishing 
a criminal, and that it required great interest to get 
hanged there. All this time he was feasting and 
carousing it lustily among the tenants, who little 
thought they had an illnatured,' grumbling, tattling 
curmundgeon among them, spying out their little 
oddities,^ and inventing scandals when he could not 
find any ready made to his hands. Once or twice, 
indeed, he got taken down pretty handsomely. 
The first time was when he attempted to walk 
over a dinner-table, to show his breeding ; and the 
next when he undertook to sprawl himself ^t full 
length on a sofa, among some of Jonathan's ladies. 
These little rubs only made him ten times the 
more spiteful, and he paid poor Jonathan off in his 
memorandums. 

When he had collected together all the scan- 
dal and tittle-tattle, and pumped out of the old 
women all the private anecdotes they had stored 
up for fifty years past, he went back to Bullock 
Island, chucklmg at his great success, and think- 
ing to himself how he should stump Mrs. Bull and 
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the drirellers, who had been seduced by Brother 
Jonathan into an admiration of his parts, and an 
imitation of his Yankee notions. 

" Well, corporal," cried the squire, as soon as 
he laid eyes on him — " well, my fine fellow, have 
you dished that rebellious rogue, my son Jonathan 
— ^hey, baby ? come, let's see what you have got ; 
out with it my hearty !" and he rubbed his hands, 
m expectation of a high treat from the corporal's 
muster-roll. 

Corporal Smelfungus thereupon pulled out a 
whole bundle of smutty paper ; for he was rather 
a dirty little fellow, and always carried his snuff 
in his breeches-pocket, and began to read off 
what he had set down in a pompous manner, as 
though it had been well worth hearing, the squire 
all the time rubbing his hands, snapping his fin- 
gers, and drinking the corporal's health every two 
minutes. 

" Body o' me !" he would cry out every now and 
then, " body o' me ! what will Madam Bull say to 
that, and what will those great blockheads, my 
tenants, think of this. By cox-body, corporal, but 
I think this will do the business, and put an end 
to Master Jonathan's seductions." Then would 
he strut about the room, the corporal foUov^hg, and 
ever and anon having a fling at honest Jc^athan 
out of his memorandums. After this, nothing 
would do but he must go to his wife and tell her 
all about it. 
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The good lady was a little stumped at Jonathan's 
haying no silver forks, though, for the matter df 
that, it was but a little while since the squire had 
begun to use them at great doings and holydays. 
All the rest of tlie time he kept them locked up 
for fear his servants would steal them, I suppose. 
"Women, I have observed, think a great deal of 
such matters ; and the very hardest thing they can 
say of a man is, that he is not genteel. Men don't 
mind these trifles so much, except in so far as they 
approach to the feelings and habits of women. 
Mrs. Bull thought to herself it was better to have 
silver forks and nothing to eat with them, than to 
have plenty of victuals and no silver forks. Jona- 
than, therefore, began rapidly to fall from her good 
graces. 

As the corporal proceeded to read how Jonathan 
swallowed his meat without chewing it, piled up 
his bones by the side of his plate, instead of eating 
them like a gentleman, and combed his hair with 
a currycomb, Mrs. Bull began to make wry 
faces ; but when, by way of a doxology, the cor- 
poral read out in an audible Voice how Jonathan 
cracked his eggs at the wrong end, she gave a loud 
shriek, and fell into the squire's arms in a fit. 
When she came to again, she gave the squire a 
hearty smack, and promised faithfully to have no 
more to say to a fellow that had no silver forks, 
and broke his eggs at the wrong end. 

" By the glory of my ancestors," cried John, 
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" but yotfre the man foir my money, after all, cor- 
poral. What shall I do for you, my brave felloe, 
hey ? Hum — ^ha — I have it. I'll make you super- 
intendent of the Bridewell, where you shall teacd 
the bad women to be genteel.'' The corporal 
kissed his hand as in duty bound. 

'' But, body o' me !" said the squire, after a little 
while ; '* now we've done the old woman's business, 
let us go and get my rascally tenants out of Jona- 
than's seductions." 

Accordingly, they went round among them, the 
corporal all the while reading out of his muster- 
roll of dirty paper, until they got a great crowd 
about them. 

'^ There, there !" said the squire, when they canae 
to the silver forks ; " what think you of that, you 
discontented blockheads, hey ?'* . 

" Silver forks !" said the tenants ; " we never 
saw any in the whole course of our lives ; and, for 
the matter of that, we don't care what sort of forks 
we have if you will only allow «s enough to eat." 

" Body o' me !" said the squire, " what a set of 
blockheads !" 

Then the corporal came to cracking the eggs ; 
the squire again rubbed his hands, and cried out — 

" There, boys, there ! What think you of that, 
hey r 

** We avent beaten hany heggs these ten years. 
They hall go to the parson and the landlord,** 
leplied they. 
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** Hum I'' said the squire. 

But when the corporal came to the beefsteaks, 
they all cried out in astonishment — 

" Beefsteaks as big as newspapers ! Come, 
boys, let's be off." And away they scampered, 
shouting — 

** Huzza for Brother Jonathan and his big beef- 
steaks!'* 

The squire looked askance at the corporal, and 
the corporal at the squire. 

" Corporal," quoth John, " either I car my ten- 
ants are the greatest blockheads in existence." 

" That's sus clear as preaching," quoth the cor« 

poral ; and away he went to take possession of his 

office. 

15 
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CfiAPTER XXXIX. 

How Brother Jonathan gol ont of patience sametimes with !&# 
S<{iiire, and acoided hack again pretty handaomely. 

When Jonathan, who never failed to buy all 
the books put forth by these rogues, for he had a 

r 

great euriosity to hear what other folks said of 
him--*when Jonathan, I say, saw how John Bull 
had clapperclawed his character he got out of all 
patience, and would often exclaim — • 

** I'U be darned if this old father of mine isn't » 
little too bad by half. Here he is palavering me 
every day of his life, and telling me he wants ta 
be friends; and yet he does nothing but get hi» 
plaguy schoolmasters andi old women to abuse 
me like a pickpocket. TH be switched if I don'f 
be even with him^ or my name isn't Jonathan." 

And then he fell to work, putting it into the squire' 
pretty handsomely, swearing he was the biggesi 
liar that ever broke bread, and contradicting all 
John said of him with such zeal, that he sometimes- 
deniqd what, to my mind, was very much to hid 
credit. 

The truth is, that Jonathan, who had now grown* 
to be pretty much of a man, and carried his head 
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something high in the neighbourhood, though a 
fine, vigorous, well-looking young dog as ever was 
seen, and withal a shrewd, sensible, high-spirited 
fellow, had a bad habit of imitating Squire Bull 
in almost every thing he did, whether good, bad, 
or indifferent. It was enough for him that John 
Bull did this, and said that — ^that he dressed after ' 
such and such a fashion, and held such and such 
opinions, he was pretty sure to talk, and think, and 
dress, and do every thjng just like the squire, with- 
out once reflecting that what might be well enough 
for an old superannuated fellow like Bull, was the 
iast thing becoming in a sprightly, vigorous, spring- 
all, who never took a dose of physic in his life, 
and could jump over a six-rail fence without touch* 
ing. All this never once came into his head ; and 
indeed it was natural enough that he should take 
after his old dlid, though, to say truth, he never 
received much kindness at his hands, and owed 
him more for kicks than coppers. 
. But, I muBt say, I should have liked Jonathan 
much better had he made use of his own gumption 
in these matters, and not aped the old squire in all 
his follies, a the same time, he wias bragging that 
he didn't care a brass farthing for him or his opin- 
ions. I always thought it showed a want of spirit 
in Jonathan, for whose good name I would at any 
time lay down my life, seeing I owe all I have in 
the world to his liberality and kindness as a land- 
lord. If he could only get over this disgraceful 
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foible, and have an opinion of his own, he would 
be thought much better of by all his neighbours* 
But he was always setting himself up for a fine 
gentleman, forsooth, and tacking Squire or Honour- 
able to his name, instead of passing for an honest 
and independent country farmer, as he really was. 
Be this as it may, Jonathan paid the squire 
back as good as he sent, and called him as many 
hard names as John called him, which indeed was 
somewhat excuseable, as the squire always began 
first, and if he had held his tongue, everybody 
might have thought all Bull said of him was gospel. 
It was sdmost a pity to see such near relations, 
each of whom had a great many good points about 
him, cutting at one another at such a cruel rate ; 
and yet one could not help laughing to see John 
Bull, who ten times a day called Jonathan a lying, 
cheating, spitting, gouging, guessing, drinking re- 
publican sinner, complaining of him for an ungrate- 
ful rascal, because he did not love his daddy. ^* Did 
I not beget the villain with my own hand," would 
he say ; " and did I not physic him with a dose 
of patent medicine, made up of thirty-nine excel- 
lent articles, each one enough to cure a saint ? and 
did I not pay special attention to his safety when 
he got to be big enough to take care of himself? 
and didn't I, out of pure fatherly affection, keep him 
short of pocket-money, that he niight not run into 
mischief? and didn^t I allow him to set up for 
himself when I couldn't help it ? and don't I every 
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4ay of my life act the part of a kind parent, by 
telling the upstart yqung pufpy of his faults, as ia 
^uty bound 1 and didn't I beget him ? Let him 
jEmswer me that, the good-for-nothing, drinking, 
pheating, spitting* gouging, guessing, fitting, 
talking, bragging, dispbedient, ungrateful young 
yarlet T 

The squire forgot that Jonathan had too much 
pf the Bull blood in him to play the spaniel, and 
prouch the more, the more you kicked him. He 
plight be coaxed to lick your hand by kindness, 
but it would have taken even a stouter fellow than 
the squire, who was no chicken, to frighten or beat 
Mm into it. 

In this situation were the affairs of Squire Bull 
and Brother Jonathan the last I heard of them. 
Now and then they were mighty civil, and some? 
times, when the old squire was in a rare good^ 
humour, he would boast that never man had 
such a lusty, swaggering boy as Jonathan ;^and 
now and then Jonathan would almost believe 
the old man had forgiven him. But before the 
civil words were well out of John's mouth, his old 
habit would come over him as it were, in spite of 
his teeth, of which, to be sure, he hadn't any to 
ppare, and then, phew ! Jonathan got the old grist 
about his ears, and became again a spitting, gues- 
sing, gouging, cheating, bragging, cowardly, ilU 
bred, ill-begotten, ill-favoured, ungratefid, rebellious 

Yankee Doodle rascal. 

15* 
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All the while the neighbours stood> looking on^ 
laughing to see them pulling one another to pieces 
in this way, while the more sensible sort shook 
their heads, and obserred that Squire Bull anb 
Brother Jonathan were too much jllike bytol 

to be RIGHT-nOWN GOOD FRIENDS. 
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A TALE FOR POUTICIANS. 



Once upon a time there lived, and lives still, in' 
a country lying far to the west, a famous squire, 
rich in lands and paper money. Report made him 
out to be the son of John Bull, v^ho every one 
knows has children in all parts of the world. But, 
if the truth were known, I believe he had a great 
many fathers, though his mother vfras a very honest 
woman, for he looked like as many people as there 
were hairs on his chin. But old Squire Bull had 
the credit of being his father, and truly there was 
a great likeness between them. Like Bull, he was 
somewhat given to boasting, tippling, fighting, and 
sailing boats ; and was apt to hold his neighbours 
in contempt, dubbing them a pack of snivelling, 
pitiful rascals, that did not dare to call their souls 
their own, or look their king in the face, as every 
cat had a right to do. He took after his father in 
another respect ; that is to say, nobody could tell 
which he was most fond of, making money like a 
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horse, or spending it like an ass. But for all this 
he did not so much favour John Bull, but that you 
could now and then catch an expression in his face 
that put you in mind of everybody you had ever 
seen in the world. 

John Bull had christened this son of his by the 
name of Jonathan ; but by-and-by, when be be- 
came a man grown, being a good hearty fellow, 
about half horse half alligator, his friends and 
neighbours gave him the nickname of Uncle Sam; 
a sure sign that they Uked him, for I never knew a 
respectable nickname given to a scurvy fellow in 
my life. Be this as it may, his family and all his 
neighbours at last came to call him nothing else 
but Uncle Sam ; and all his beef, pork, and flour, 
in fact every thing that belonged to him, was 
marked with a huge U. S., six inches long. As I 
have a great respect for universal example, I shall 
give him this name in the sequel of my history, 
which I hereby commend to the special attention 
of all wise men, more especially the wise men of 
the east. As to the fools, everybody knows they 
are so scarce now-a-days, that I hereby snap my 
fingers and defy them. 

I flatter myself no man living is better qualified 
for this piece of biography. Uncle Sam and I 
have been hand and glove these fifty years. Many 
are the bouts we have had together when boys ; 
many the frolics we Jbave kicked up among the 
'buxom young hussies, who are now all honest. 
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6ober mothers of families ; and many the bottles 
'We have cracked together at snndry times and on 
divers occasioilsr^ during the good old days when, 
if a man did not choose to b6 merry sometimes 
himself, he did not cry out against those who did. 
tJncle Sam was a sad feDow at racoon hunting, 
and a barbecue was his delight, until it got to be 
the custom to talk politics and make long speeches 
at them. 

Uncle Sam, in early h'fe, gave some offence to^ 
his father about going to the meeting-house instead 
of the church. One word brought on another, 
tmtil John Bull at length took to beating the poor 
fellow into conformity with his notions. He Was 
a lad of spirit, that would put up with this from no 
man, not even his father ; and accordingly, without 
saying a word to. anybody, he packed up his all, 
and little enough it was, and marched off into the 
wide v^rorld to seek his fortune. 

You may suppose Uncle Sam had but little to 
begin with ; but he was a stirring blade, who did 
not mind trouble at first, if he could onlv see his 
way clear to something better in the end. He set 
himself to the business of clearing and selling new 
lands. As fast as he became pretty comfortable in 
one farm, he sold out at a profit and set off for 
another ; so that he was seldom or ever more than 
two or three years in tht same place. But for all 
this he never lost sight of the main chance ; fof 
there was nothing on the face of the earth be 
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loved so dearly as a bargain or a profitable specu* 
lation. By good management and good luck he at 
last got to have a vast property in lands, which he 
was every day adding to by buying out the Indians, 
or taking farms for debts that were owing him. In 
short, he' prospered in all his undertakings, and 
became, in process of time, a great man among his 
neighbours. But to my mind he was not above 
half as clever a fellow as when he was poor. 
Then he was a jolly, careless, high-minded dog — 
generous as a prince, and hospitable as a Turk. 
He would swear a little at times, but he never 
meant any harm by it. But as he got rich, he set 
himself to be mighty genteel ; aped the manners 
of all the would-be fashionable stragglers that 
came that way; never invited anybody to his 
house except to show off his new finery, and left 
off all his honest old habits by little and little. 

The fact is, and I don't care who knows it, he 
took to canting, and turned the embroidered side 
of his jacket outwards, as a Turk does when he 
goes to court. Many people doubted whether he 
was any thing the better for this ; and, if I must 
speak my mind, I think he lost more than he 
gained ; for, as respects myself, I had rather a man 
should swear and drink punch a little, than pick my 
pocket while he is canting about brotherly love and 
good-will to all men. If Uncle Sam is angry at 
this, let him scratch his back and get pleased 
again. 
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As Uncle Sam got rich, and withal stout and 
bearty as a young giant, the neighbouring gentiy^ 
vho called him an upstart, and looked askance at 
bis prosperity, would shake their heads very wisely 
and cry out, ^' Ah ! poor man, to be sure he looks 
well and hearty ; but anybody can see with half 
an eye he is not long {g£ this world." And then 
they would sigh and take a pinch of snuff to the 
success of their prognostications. But it happened 
somehow or other that every attack he had, and 
every rub he met with, only served to show the 
strength of his constitution, and make it still 
stronger, until at last tliese false prophets began 
to say to themselves, *^ The rogue will certainly 
last for ever." 

Now I don't pretend to say this would have been 
the case, seeing there is an end of all things ; but 
I verily believe he would have lived to a happy 
and green old agC) had ijt not been for the undutiful 
behaviour of his children, which made his latter 
days one scene of trouble and turmoil. 

You must know that as soon as Uncle Sam 
thought himself able to maintain a family com* 
fortably, he got him a wife, who proved an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, and in the course of twice as 
many years his children amounted to four-and- 
twenty; all jolly, strapping, roystering blades, with 
the exception of two or three, that were rather 
stinted in the growth, or, as Uncle Sam used to say 

in joke, ^* shrunk in the boiling.'' These last 

16 
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were rather conceited and jealous, as most little 
people I believe are. 

I As fast as these lads grew up, Uncle Sam por* 
tioned them off on his farms, which they were to 
pay for when they were able, at very low prices. 
They all turned out pretty clever, industrious fel- 
lows, with the exception of here and there one who 
was rather lazy, and got all his work done by 
negroes. They all differed in some respects ; but 
there was a family likeness among them — all took 
after the mother, who was a pretty considerable 
particular talker. One was a famous fellow for 
cod-fishing ; another a great hand at splitting 
shingles ; a third was an amateur of road-making 
and ditching ; a fourth was mighty fond of barbe- 
cues, taking .after his father in that particular ; a 
fifth dealt largely in wooden bowls and onions ; a 
sixth was a great cultivator of rice and cotton ; a 
seventh was a pretty high-handed fellow, fond of 
a good horse, and of an independent, open-hearted 
spirit; and so on. They all lived together like 
loving brothers, having a rich father who could do 
what he pleased with his money — ^that is to say, 
they were as jealous of each other as two cocks 
running in the same yard. 

If Uncle Sam made a Christmas-present to one, 
or conferred a particular kindness on another, there 
was the dense to pay among the rest. They ac- 
cused the old man of being more partial to oae 
than the others and never gave him any rest tiU he 
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pat them all on a level ; which he had no sooner 
done than they, one and all, began to grumble and 
find fault, saying the poor man was in his dotage, 
only because he had not given each one a prefer- 
ence over his brother. Uncle Sam spmetimes said 
to himself, '^ Happy is the man who has nothing 
to give away^ for his children vf<m\ quarrel about 
his estate,** 

But this was not the worst of it. The old Harry 
got into them about improving their farms, which 
they all swore was Uncle Sam's business ; he was 
devouring all the money they could rake and scrape 
together to pay for the lands he had sold them. 
They said it was a sin and a shame for him to 
make them pay every thing, seeing they were his 
natural bom children, entitled to bed, board, educa- 
tion, and an outfit. Besides, the old man was now 
become so rich he did not know what to do with 
his money, and it was actually a kindness to rid 
him of its management in his old age. 

Thus these cunning varlets agreed in the pro- 
priety of sharing Uncle Sam's money, but they fell 
out about the manner of dividing it, like a parcel 
of undutiful rogues as they were. The big fel- 
lows argued that they ought to share according to 
weight, and insisted they should all go down to the 
mill and be weighed. But the httle fellows who 
had been " shrunk in the boiling" demurred to this, 
and swore it was all in my eye, Betty Martin. 
They were as much the lawful sons of Uncle Sam 
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as the best and biggest of them, and were deter- 
mined to have their share at the point of the bay* 
onet. There was one little fellow particularly, 
who liyed on an island about as big as my thumb- 
nail, who talked like a giant, and threatened to dis- 
solve the family union and set up for himself if 
they did not treat him like a ftiU-grown man. 
They had a great many hard bouts at words, and 
some of the neighbours feared they would come 
together by the ears. But though they quarrelled 
like so many old women, like old women, they sel- 
dom came to blows. They had a sort of sneaking 
kindness for one another at the bottom, which 
always prevented their proceeding to extremities. 

But for all this they were for ever falling out 
about nothing, or some trifle next to nothing, and 
never gave each other a good word except when 
they all put their heads together, as they often did, 
to diddle Uncle Sam out of a few thousands for 
the improvement of their ferms. Fortunately, 
however, for the old man's pocket, it was seldom 
they could agree about the division of the spoils, 
or it would not have been long before he was as 
poor as a rat. 

Be this as it may, the good man had no peace of 
his life, and was several times on the point of 
making over all his property to build meeting- 
houses, and educate the children of other people. 
Certain it is, he had good reason to do so, for these 
undutiful boys left him no rest day or night on ac- 
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coum of his money. Not being able to agree Xo 
the flan of dividing Uncle Sana's surplus income 
according to weight, it was proposed to do it by 
measure; but here again the little feUows that 
were "shrunk in the boiling" made a most infer- 
nal rout, and opposed it tooth and naiL They 
swore they were as good as the big fellows any 
day in the week, and as much the sons of Uncle 
Sam as the others ; and they insisted that the ap* 
portionment should be made according to merit, 
not weight or size. They all agreed to this, and 
the matter was just on the point of being amicably 
settled, had it not been for a trifling difficulty 
which occurred in adjusting the scale of merit. 
The roystering barbecue fellow swore he was 
equal to any man you could throw a stick at ; the 
splitter of shingles maintained the superiority of 
his art ; the young squire, who was fond of riding 
a fine horse and doing nothing, declared he con- 
sidered himself the most of a gentleman; the 
raisers of rice and cotton claimed precedence on 
the score of administering both to the back and 
stomach; and the little fellow that lived on his 
island put in his claim on the score of morality. 
This would not do, and so the old man i^scape4 
being plundered this time. 

But these fine boys had another iron in the fire^ 
which they heated till it* was red hot. Quoth one 
of the cunning varlets, I believe it was the barbecue 

chap, " Let us set about improving our farms, an4 
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make the old boy pay the piper^ — ^upon whidi 
they all agreed, and set up a hurrah about inteipal 
improyementy which used in old times to be con* 
sidered improyement of mind and morals, but now 
means digging ditches, pulling up snags, and ma- 
king roads through the desert. 

Upon this one of them went and set up a loom 
in his back building, as he said, for the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, and hired other people 
to come and tend it. When he had done this, he 
went to Uncle Sam, and insisted he should give 
him a handful or two of money, to encourage him 
in such patriotic and praiseworthy undertakings* 

'' Stop, there, my little feUow," cried the biggest 
brother of all, who had a fist like a sledge-ham- 
mer ; " stop, if you please, I have set up my looms 
at my own expense ; and I'll be switched if the old 
man is going to pay you for doing what I hate done 
for myself." 

Then another chap of the family set up a black- 
smith shop for making hobnails, and made the 
same claim to touch a few thousands of the old 
gentleman's money for the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry, which about this time began to be 
Tery low-spirited, and wanted a little patting. 

** Avast, there, you land-lubber," exclaimed one 
of the brothers, a bold, hearty Jack tar, who had 
sailed round and round the world, and was a 
mighty navigator. " Avast, there, none of your . 
fresh water gabble. I should like to know the 
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feason why you should be paid for making hob* 
nails any more than I am for building ships. 
Atast, there, I say, you lubber, or I'll be foul of 
your dead-lights." 

Next came another brother, who was a great 
hand at raising sheep, which he called being a 
wool-grower, to demand that as people could not 
exist without clothes. Uncle Sam should shell 
Out a few dollars to reward him for being a great 
public benefactor. 

'' Fudge !" exclaimed the cotton-growing brother, 
** where one man is clothed in wool, a thousand 
wear cdtton. Why not encourage me, then, in- 
stead of this woolly fellow ? Away with your 
bleating, or HI be into your mutton before you can 
say Jack Robinson." 

Next came a sober, sedate, economical brother, 
who had set up a shoe-shop, and wanted Uncle 
Sam's protection — ^that is io say, some of his 
money. 

" Rot your sole," cried the high-handed gentle* 
man, who despised hard work, and had rather ride 
a blood horse than make his own shoes a thousand 
times. ** What are you talking about there ? It's 
mighty natural, to be sure, that you should be asking 
encouragement for making shoes. If it were horse- 
shoes now, I'd talk to you." So saying, he mount- 
ed his horse, and challenged Uncle Sam to nm a 
race for a thousand dollars. 

After this, for there was no «nd ci their perse- 
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cation of the poor old man— after this came 
another brother, a great mechanical genius, who 
had invented a machine for peeling apples, and 
wanted encouragement of Uncle Sam ior the great 
saving of time and labour in making apple-pies. 

"Whoo! whoo! whoop!" cried the vvild, harem- 
scarem, barbecue boy, one of Uncle Sam'd young- 
est sons, who had just settled a town itway off 
west, and had not yet thrown off his moccasins ; 
*^ whoop ! mister, mind which way you poipt your 
rifle there — I can turn a flip-flap somerset, grease 
your head with bear's meat, and swallow you 
whole without a pang. You'd better take 'keer 
how you steer your steamboat, or youll run foul 
of a snag." 

By-and-by came another of this hopeful family, 
with a long story of the great advantage Uncle Sam 
would derive from clearing out a ditch, at his own 
expense, for the benefit of other people. 

Here the great big fellow mentioned before, who 
was ^e richest of the brothers, put in his oar and 
cried out — 

" None of that fun. Brother Jonathan ; I've done 
all my own ditchii^ myself, and I'll be tetotally 
ramswisled if I am going to let daddy pay you for 
what I did all myself. Dig your own ditches, my 
boy, as I have done." 

Then came a fine fellow, one of the young fry, 
who wanted to persuade Uncle Sam to. pony up 
lor a lane he was about making from his banx to 
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his bog-meadoW) which he assured the old mail 
would be a vast public improvement; for that, 
whereas his carts stuck in the mud now, they 
would be able to get along like a streak of light- 
ning as soon as the improvement was made. 

" Thunder' and blarney !" exclaimed three or 
four of the elder brothers all at once, " haven't we 
made our own roads at our own cost, and without 
asking daddy for a cent ; and do you think, you 
snivelling blockhead, we'll stand by and seethe old 
mail cheated out of what belongs to us ?" 

" Goody gracious !" at length cried Uncle Sam, 
throwing up his eyes, '' goody gracious ! what can 
be the matter with these boys? I believe they 
mean to eat me up alive ! I wish — I wish I was as 
poor as Job's turkey." 

Now all that was required for Uncle Sam to be 
just as he wished, was to let the boys have all his 
money, as diey wanted to do. But what is very 
remarkable, he never thought of this, and con« 
iinued wishing himself poor, vrithout once hitting 
on the best possible way of becoming so. 

Things went on, getting worse and worse, for 
some time afterwards. Uncle Sam was almost 
evei^ day pestered for money to pay for some im- 
provement or other in the boys farms. He kept 
an account of these, and the amount they would 
cost, and found that it would take all he was worth 
in the world, and more besides, to get through with 
half of them. So one day he put his hands in his 
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breeches pockets; and swore roundly they were a 
brood of ungrateful rogues, that wanted to get hiin 
en the parish, and not another penny would he 
pony up for man or beast. 

This raised a terrible hue and cry among the 
boys, who threatened to disinherit the old man and 
set up for themselves. But he was a pretty suff 
old fellow when his pluck was up, and he thought 
himself in the right. You might as well try to 
move a mountain as Uncle Sam, when he put his 
foot down and toed the mark. He told the boys 
he had honest debts to pay, and meant to pay every 
penny he owed in the world before he began 
to talk about laying out money in improvements. 

These graceless young rogues were a little 
stumped at the stand Uncle Sam had taken, and 
began to plot together to turn the old man out of 
house and home, and take possession of all his 
estate, as soon as they could bring matteira to bear. 
Accordingly, they went about among iheir neigh* 
hours and people, insinuating that the old man was 
in his dotage, and could not manage his affairs any 
longer. It was high time, they said, that he should 
give up his estates into their hands, and set about 
preparing for a better world. They raised all 
sorts of stories against him, as how he did not care 
any more about the law or the gospel than a pagan ; 
how he tucked up people just for the pleasure of 
teeing, them kick their heels in the air ; and bow 
he threatened to cut off the ears of a member 
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df Congress, only because he told stories about 
him. 

In this way these roystering boys raised a great 
clamour against Uncle Sam, which imboldened 
them at last to hatch a diabolical plan for taking 
away all his lands at one blow. They were not 
content with getting them by degrees, to pay for 
the schooling of their children, bailding school- 
houses, teaching dumb. people philosophy, and a 
thousand other ways, but they now determined to 
make one business of it, and strip the old gende^ 
man as bare as my hand. 

Not finding any law for this, they determined to 
get one passed for the purpose ; accordingly they 
went among the people, and told them a hundred 
cock-and-bull stories about this, that, and the other 
thing. They swore the land of right belonged to 
them'when they came of age, according to an old 
settlement, which declared that Uncle Sam's cfail* 
dren should all share his estates equally after his 
death. But they kept the last part to themselves, 
as you may suppose, and pretended that they had a 
right to take the old man's property while he was 
alive. Besides, they would say, the poor old 
gentleman don't know what to do with so much 
land ; half of it lies waste for want of proper at- 
tention, and if we only had it, we would make it 
ten times more valuable, and pay the taxes, which 
he is exempted firom, by virtue of an old charter* 

The notion of getting money by taxation is a 
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bait which generally takes with people whose 
business is law-making, not tax-paying, as I have 
always heard. So the legislature which goyemed. 
wheie Uncle Sam's property lay, rubbed their 
hands, and were mightily tickled with the notion of 
being able to squeeze a little money from Uncle 
Sam's new lands. Perceiving this argument told, 
the boys hatched another notion, about Uncle Sam 
receiving all the money for the lands he sold, and 
then forcing those who bought them to work their 
fingers to the bone to make themselves whole 
again, as if this were not the way all over the 
world. 

Unde Sam defended his bacon to the last, like 
a stout old hero as he was ; but by degrees the in- 
fluence of these ungrateful rogues jHrevailed, and a 
law was passed taking away all his property, divi- 
ding it equally among the boys, so that those who 
were " shrunk in the boiling" got the same portion 
as the big roystering blades, who, rather than not 
come in for a slice, consented at last to share and 
share equally. They were all specially enjoined 
to take care of Uncle Sam, and see that he wanted 
for nothing; but the poor old man fared pretty 
much as people generally do who make over all 
their property to their children in their life-time. 
At first they treated him pretly well, for decency's 
sake; but by degrees they began to deprive him of 
all his usual comforts. First they took away his 
pipe, because the young madams the sons had 
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married could not bear tobacco-smoke. Then the 
eldest boy took possession of his arm-chair, and his 
seat in the chimney-comer. - Next they took the 
blankets from his bed, because, they said, it would- 
injure his health to lie too warm ; and next they all 
but starved him to death, for fear he should die of 
apoplexy. Finally, losing all respect for the ties 
of blood, and all recollection of the early benefits 
they had deriyed from the good old man, they fairly 
turned him out of doors. The last I heard of 
Uncle Sam he was in the poor-house. 
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